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Line of 


Zenith Glare-Ban Black Tube TV 


New Zenith ''Van Buren’’ TV-Radio-Phonograph 
“Black” 


. Giant 
lube picture, built-in ““Picturemagnet” aerial and other Zenith 
3-Speed Cobrat Ti 


105 sq. in 


“tel-exclusives”” 


me Arm that plays 7, 10, 12 inch 
records 3314, 45. 78 n.p.m automatically Super-sensitive static- 
free FM Long-Distance AM ... Genuine Mahogany veneer cabinet 


with full length flush doors 


SEE ZENITH’S GREAT NEW VALUES IN RADIO, TOO! 





Zenith's “New Pacemaker” AM table 


re- New Zenith ‘“Super-Triumph” A terrific 
eiver of smart, advanced stvling with huge FM-AM value! New super-sensitive FM that 
circular dial full-toned and full-powered works in fringe areas where many others fail, 
with Zenith W avemagnet Consol-Tor issures§ static-tres reception ve n worst 
Zenith-built Alnico 5 speaker exclusive storms day or night! Plus Long-Distance AM, 
Zenith features no other radix tone control. Walnut plastic 
can give you at any price! Only $795 cabinet, “Cut-Awav” Died Only $59" 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Ill. * Also makers of America’s Finest Hearing Aids « *Price 





Of Course, with BUILT-IN AERIAL. 
Zenith's Exclusive “Picturemagnet" 

- ++ plus One Knob Automatic Tuning, 
Famous Giant Circle Screen 

and New “Super-Range" Chassis 


Tue secret of Zenith’s picture superiority is the 
amazingly ingenious use of “Black Oxide” glass 
in the lens of the picture tube itself. Eyestraining 
glare and “blur” are reduced — picture clarity is 
greatly increased even in broad daylight or full 
lighted rooms! Medical authorities recommend 


this way to view television 
And yi all an outside 
aerial in many locations, thanks to Zenith’s sen- 


Picturemagnet’ 


ue enjoy this without 


sational ne 


W television aerial 


built-in, exclusive! 
Giant Circle 


You enjoy, too, the famous 
S; 


Tec! 


with Picture Control—your 
choice of circular or rectangular picture at the 
flick of a finger! You enjoy One-Knob Tuning- 
one twist makes all 7 


Genuine 


necessary adjustments auto- 
FM 


provision for ultra high frequencies without a 


matically! 


Armstrong sound ., 


converte! rgeous new cabinets . . 


. all at 
prices that will open your eyes in sheer amaze- 
ment. Don’t delay 
Tube TV today ! 


see Zenith? Glare-Ban “Black” 





New Zenith ‘‘Lincoln’’ ... Television console with 
Giant 165 sq. in. “Black” Tube picture, built-in 
“Picturemagnet 1erial and the many other wonder- 
features only Zenit give vou! Period design cabi- 
net of except | elegance, in genuine Mahogany 
veneers finished to satiny luster. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOKS 


The Best in Fiction 
and Non-fiction... 















by John O’Hara 


“A distinguished novel, powerful, solid, 
thoughtful, possessing both breadth and 
depth, combining the author's familiar genius 
of eye and ear with a deep and illuminating 
insight into the social, economic, political 
and racial fabrics of American life.” 

~RICHARD WATTS, JR., NEW YORK POST 


Wherever good books are read and discussed, the Book Find Club 
is noted for the high standard of its selections. The current selection, 
A RAGE TO LIVE by John O'Hara; LISTENING WITH THE THIRD EAR by 
Theodor Reik; THE NAKED AND THE DEAD by Norman Mailer; INISH- 
FALLEN, FARE THEE WELL by Sean O'Casey; THE BRAVE BULLS by Tom 
Lea; CRY, THE BELOVED COUNTRY by Alan Paton—these are representa- 
tive of the books—the best in fiction and non-fiction—the Club distributes 
to its more than 65,000 members month after month. They are all books 
that every intelligent reader wants to read and to keep for his perma- 
nent library. 


...and at Big Savings toYou! 


The publishers’ list prices of these books range from 
$2.75 to $6.00, but as a member of the Book Find Club you pay 
ONLY THE REGULAR MEMBERSHIP PRICE OF $1.65 a book 
(plus postage and handling). Actually, this means an average 
SAVING OF MORE THAN 50 PERCENT on your book purchases. 


yan? You can start your membership in the Book Find Club with 
A RAGE TO LIVE or any other of the distinguished selections pic- 
tured on this page. IN ADDITION, AS A NEW MEMBER, YOU 
MAY CHOOSE A FREE book from among those listed in the 
coupon below. 


ad The Book FindClub 
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THE BOOK FIND ctus, 401 BROADWAY, New York 13, N. Y. 

Please enroll me as a member and send me the FREE book and first selection | have indi- 
cated. | am also to receive FREE each month the Club’s literary magazine, the Book Find News. 
1 agree to accept a minimum of 4 selections a year at the SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP PRICE OF 
ONLY $1.65 A BOOK (plus 24¢ postage and handling) and may cancel my membership at any 
time after purchasing 4 selections. 

Please send as my first selection sceaiaalinass - ee 
Also, send as my FREE book ( check title desired): 

(2 Listening With The Third Ear by Theodor Reik (1) Fear, War and the Bomb by P.M.S. Blackett 
(CD The Prevalence of Witches by Aubrey Menen (CD Inishfallen, Fare Thee Well by Sean O'Casey 
LD The Age of Jackson by Arthur M.Schlesinger,Jr. (] The Situation in Asia by Owen Lattimore 
(C) Cry, The Beloved Country by Alan Paton (] Mind and Bedy by Dr. Flanders Dunbor 


NAME 
( Please print) 
ee cesinitvnitananeintiiies , 7 


ZONE 
( Prices slightly higher in Canada) 











Fillin this coupon 














and Mail Today 
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It costs you nothing to belong to 
the Book Find Club. You pay only 
for the books you want and you 
may take as few as four in an entire 
membership year. Each month you 
receive, FREE, the Book Find News, 
so that you can decide for yourself, 
after reading the review of the 
forthcoming selection, if you want 
the book. If not, you simply return 
the printed form (supplied by wus) 
which tells us not to send it. Since 
it is almost certain that you read at 
least four Book Find Club selections 
during the yeor anyway, why not 
get them from the Club at the tre- 
mendovus savings we are able te 
effect through ovr lorge printings, 








HAMLET — "2,4 


gh, Alltec 
playscript, photographs and 
prefaces..." N.Y. Times 
“A WORK OF GENIUS’’—1ite magazine 
Fuet comeiete exnent of Be thousands of problems that had to 
be ocived. before J. Acim Bonk coats Sim Romie. Sir Lonrenes 


Oliver's ntroduction offers you a unique 
follow aaa oa his treatment of principa 


cook Met pane er all who read, enjoy Shal 
to those interested in finer points of dificult fim production, in 


of presenting Shakespearean 
Brows te ich black cloth Printed in 


STAPLES PRESS, INC. 


DEPT. TA 70 EAST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
(We pay postage on all cash orders.) 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


PLAYS FOR 
NON-PROFESSIONAL 
PRODUCTION 


MONTSERRAT just published, $2.25 
e 
Send for New Catalogue 
» 


DRAMATISTS PLAY 
SERVICE, INC. 
14 East 38th St. New York 16, N. Y. 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


BAROQUE AND ROMANTIC 
STAGE DESIGN $10.00 
ed. Janos Scholz 

OUTLINE OF THEATRE LAW $5.00 
Milton C. Jacobs 

STAGES OF THE WORLD 
(Revised Ed.) 

LEIGH HUNT'S DRAMATIC 
CRITICISM 
(1808-31) L. H. & C. W. Houtchens 

MY PANAMA CANAL 
THEATRE ADVENTURE 
Subert Turbyfill 

LYRICS $2.50 
Oscar Hammerstein // 

THE TIME IS FREE 
(Study of Macbeth) $2.00 
Roy Walker 


48 W. 52nd St. New York 19, N. Y. 












44 
what did the critics say?’’ 
® You can find out the easy way. 
Subscribe to the weekly that 
keeps you informed of the current | 
Broadway critical scene. | 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 






® Digests drama reviews of 15 N. Y. 
papers and 15 magazines. News, 
gossip, humor about the critics. 
Interesting summer features. 


eritical digest 
SOS Sth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


-) $10 a year €- 25¢ a sample 
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JosepH Haypn: His Art, TIMEs, AND 
Gory. By H. E. Jacob. Translated 
by Richard and Clara Winston. Illus- 
trated. Rinehart & Co. $5. 

For a man who wrote so abun- 
dantly and joyously Joseph Haydn 
has been shabbily treated by his biog- 
raphers, who have pictured him too 
often as a composer not worth dis- 
cussing until his late sixties, a piti- 
fully weak old man whose musical 
jokes were tossed off as casual asides, 
and whose last years were mainly de- 
voted to fumbling through oratorios. 
H. E. Jacob has partially succeeded 
in setting this picture right with his 
study of the life and music of a pa- 
tient, vigorous man. To Jacob, Haydn 
is not, for example, just a doddering 
precursor of his two well known jun- 
iors, Beethoven and Mozart, but an 
inspiration to them, and a stimulat- 
ing if not always devoted friend. 

More interested in Haydn’s life and 
character than in a discussion of his 
music, the author dwells on the com- 
poser’s early history as the son of a 
carriage maker, on his career as a 
choir boy which terminated when the 
boy’s voice broke—at which point he 
turned to the violin—and finally on 
the mature man’s preoccupation with 
composition which resulted in the 
many symphonies, concertos, quar- 
tets, songs and operas. 

The point of Mr. Jacob’s biography 
seems to be that Haydn’s music is in 
large part a reflection of his life. The 
gleam and radiance of the lakes he 
lived beside return in his sympho- 
nies; the animal sounds he knew so 
well provide the sound mimicry of 
“The Creation”; his gloomy English 
surroundings were mirrored in the 
somber serious mood of his later mu- 
sic. In keeping with this school of 
thought, Haydn’s reason for returning 
to London or Eisenstadt or any mi- 
lieu in which he worked, was his im- 
pulse toward “recapitulation.” Life 
demanded “that the theme be re- 
stated,” a motive that, in Haydn, 
worked more strongly than any de- 
sire for money or fame. 

The background material, though 
weakened by motive hunting, provides 





a good deal of valuable information. 
Musicians who want a critical esti- 
mate of Haydn’s works must look else. 
where. As reading matter the biogra- 
phy is pleasant enough, occasionally 
bogging down in discussions of music 
forms and rather dryly translated. 
It’s a comprehensive all around study 
of a composer whose biographies are 
beginning to take up as much room 
on the shelf as his musical output. 
—ALBERT J. Extas 


No Star Nonsense. By Peter Cotes, 
The Macmillan Company, $2.50. 

Mr. Cotes’ somewhat audacious title 
was taken from his curtain speech fol- 
lowing the first West End perform- 
ance of “Pick-Up Girl” by the Peter 
Cotes Players: “We have come to the 
West End with our cast and our val- 
ues intact, and we have done so with- 
out any damn star nonsense.” “The 
audience cheered themselves hoarse,” 
Mr. Cotes comments. 

The author swings his axe ruthless- 
ly across the whole expanse of the 
“commercial” theatre, leaving erect 
only those elements which function 
according to his own conception of 
“the group idea.” 

The Star Nonsense which Cotes de- 
plores is that false emphasis on one 
actor which tends to destroy the work 
of the ensemble. The ideal producer, 
then, is one who has no use for actors 
who get parts because of boxoffice 
appeal. Mr. Cotes suffered something 
akin to trauma during Vivien Leigh’s 
performance as Sabina in “The Skin 
of Our Teeth,” when two ladies sit- 
ting ahead of him exchanged specu- 
lation as to whether Miss Leigh was 
wearing a wig. “No producer,” says 
Cotes, “wants artists only capable of 
drawing this type of public.” 

Cotes’ early days as an actor were 
lonely. Though he worked often, he 
felt intellectually isolated from his fel- 
low actors who “in their waits in- 
dulged in theatrical ‘shop,’ solved 
crossword puzzles or told smutty 
stories. How could I talk to them 
about the theatre itself?” A new life 
began when he witnessed the Group 

(continued on page 4) 
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: 8 Caesar and Cleopatra 
9 The Rat Race 

10 The Velvet Glove 

11 How Long Till Summer 
12 She Stoops to Conquer 


Editor 
CHARLES MacARTHUR 


Managing Editor: 


SALLY DEUTSCH 13. The Member of the Wedding 
14 Happy as Larry 
Associate Editors: 15 The Corn Is Green 
ny pe 16 Alive and Kicking 
17 The Enchanted 
Editorial Associate: 19 The: Bee 
RICHARD AVEDON 19 Dance Me a Song 
THEATRE 
Editorial Research 
PHYLLIS ADAMS & The Anatomy of Claptrap—Lorenzo Semple, Jr. 
28 The Consul 
Literary Editor: 30 Theatre, Religion and Politics—Eric Bentley 
L. MARC PARROTT, JR. 40 Business as Unusual j 


Art Director: PERSONALITIES 
ROBERT CATO 
21 Onstage . . . Love 


22 Scene in New York 


Production Editor 


EDITH SAMUEL 24 The Plow and the Stars—Ward Morehouse 
27. Lilli Palmer 
Circulation Director: 39 Georges Guétary 
BRAD ALLAN COX 42 Recollections of Laurette Taylor—Day Tuttle 
MUSIC 


36 Tradition of Turbulence—Paul Moor 
49 Close Harmony—Jay Gorney 


THEATRE: USA 
50 Editori«] Note 
50 International Theatre Month 
53 A Challenge to the Theatre—Jaime Torres Bodet 
54 The International Theatre Conference—Herman Hahn 
55 The World Seemed Wide and Open—Owen Dodson 
56 International Theatre—Warren Caro 


THE PLAY 
57 Mister Roberts—Thomas Heggen and Joshua Logan 
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© Cover by Pichard Avedon 5 The New Records 
Times change, but Mae West remains the 
same. Her profitable Broadway run of “Dia 
THEATRE ARTS is published monthly by John D. MacArthur, 4800 N. Kenneth, Chi 
mond Lil” has now ended and the produc- antes & rnc : i : - wotyee 


cage 30 Printed in U.S.A. Entered as second class matter at the post office in 
tion goes on the road, where it should de- hicago, Ill., under the act of March 3, 1879. Vol. XXXIV, No. 3, March, 1950. All 





: a , 3 reserved. Copyright 1950 by John D. MacArthur. Copyrighted under the Inter- 
light Chicago, Omaha, St. Louis, Toronto and national Copyright Convention. Copyright reserved under the Pan-American Conven- 
even Boston audiences. tion. Subscription rates: U. S. and Possessions, 12 issues $5.00, 24 issues $9.00. Canada, 
2 issues $6.00, 24 issues $11.00. Pan-American and al! other foreign countries, 12 issues 

$7.00, 24 issues $13.00. Remit by money order or draft on a bank in the U. S. payable 

n S. funds. Currency sent at subscriber's risk. Al! subscriptions must be paid for 


sdvance. Allow five weeks for subscription te begin or for change of address. For 
f address send old address with the new, including postal zone number, 


f any. The editors cannot assume responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts 
Publisher: EDITORIAL OFFICES, 130 WEST S6TH ST.. NEW YORK 19. N. Y 
JOHN D. MacARTHUR ADVERTISING AND CIRCULATION OFFICES, 4800 N. KENNETH, CHICAGO 30. ILL 
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THE THEATRE GUILD presents 
Shokespeare's Comedy 


HAs You Like lt 


KATHARINE HEPBURN 
WILLIAM PRINCE + ERNEST THESIGER 
Production Conceived and Directed by 

MICHAEL BENTHALL 
Scenery and costumes designed by JAMES BAILEY 


CORT THEA., 48th St. E. of B’way 


THE THEATRE GUILD 
in association with Anthony Brady Farrell presents 
NANETTE GEORGES 
FABRAY in GUETARY 
The New Musical 
Arms and te Girl 
with JOHN CONTE + PEARL BAILEY 
Book HERBERT & DOROTHY ROUBEN 
by FIELDS ond MAMOULIAN 
Lyrics by DOROTHY FIELDS 
Music by MORTON GOULD 
Production directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by MICHAEL KIDD 
Bosed on play ‘The Pursuit of Happiness"’ 


By LAWRENCE LANGNER & ARMINA MARSHALL 
46th STREET THEATRE, W. of B'way. 





“A COMPLETELY LOVABLE 
COMEDY.” 
—William Hawkins, Worid-Telegram 


"| RECOMMEND IT." 
=—John Chapman, News 


“One of the BEST COMEDIES of the Year.”’ 
—Garland, Journal American 


GUTHRIE McCLINTIC presents 
GRACE WALTER 


GEORGE HAMPDEN 


in 
Dh Velvet Géove” 
A New Comedy by ROSEMARY CASEY 


with JEAN DIXON * JOHN WILLIAMS 
GOLDEN THEA., W. 45 St. Evgs. 8.40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
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DWIGHT DEERE WIMAN 
in association with 
ROBERT ROSS 


presents 


anew musical revue 


Settings & Lighting by 
JO MIELZINER 
Costumes by 
IRENE SHARAFF 


JAMES SHELTON 
Choreography by 
ROBERT SIDNEY 


Music & Lyrics by Jomes Shelton 
Orchestrations by Robert Russel! Bennett 
Musica! Director, Tony Cabot 
Royale Thea. w. 45th St. Evgs. 8:30 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 2:30 

** Cee ews ** * 
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Theatre's 
“Golden Boy.” 


London performance of 
Since then Cotes has 
concentrated on his own group. 
When it sticks to describing the 
formation, rehearsals and productions 
of the Peter Cotes Players, the book 
moves well and is quite enlightening. 
But the bulk of the volume is con- 
cerned with the theoretical side of 
theatre, and the theory is fundamental 
stuff: nothing new, and not particu- 
larly well-phrased. There are strong 
grounds for suspicion that “No Star 
Nonsense” was meant to be a British 
version of Clurman’s “The Fervent 


Years.” It suffers by comparison. 


SCHONBERG AND His Scuoor. By 
René Leibowitz. Philosophical _Li- 
brary. $3.00. 

It is M. Leibowitz’s contentious 


opinion that twelve-tone music is not 
only the music of the future, but just 
about the only music of the future. If 
this stand coincides roughly with your 
own feelings, which is hardly likely, 
then the book will hold much to de- 
light you; if you disagree, its preju- 
dice will probably at frequent points 
make you fighting mad. Whatever its 
effect, it will certainly leave you with 
every conceivable argument in the 
atonalists’ favor. 

M. Leibowitz is one of the leaders 
of the younger group of French com- 
have elected to follow 
Schénberg’s dodecaphonic technique 
of composition; he studied with the 
master, and with one of the master’s 
two greatest pupils, Anton Webern, 
and he obviously knows what he is 
about in the dozens of musical quota- 
tions and analyses that figure promi- 
nently in the book. The most telling 
point against 


posers Ww ho 


twelve-tone music, as 
is that 
it shows no sign of mellowing with the 
years: 


far as listeners are concerned, 


works which harassed the ear 
a generation ago sound just as difhi- 
cult now; but if M. Leibowitz is aware 
of this, he doesn’t let it interfere with 
the ardor of his polemic. It is obvious 
in his every argument that he cares, 
and deeply. 

This will give even the 
musically trained reader quite an in- 
tellectual workout, but it is highly 
recommended for anyone Ww ho has the 
inclination and patience to go into the 
subject of just exactly what atonal 
music really is. 


volume 














CRITICS’ AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in ossociotion with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


_ MARY EZIO 
\ ‘9 MARTIN. PINZA 


In A New Musicol Ploy 


ae Pacific 


: music by RICHARD RODGERS 
BAC, trrio by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


OSCAR nammecnsten 4 & JOSHUA LOGAN 
ti Adapted trom JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer 
rt ) Prize Winning ‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
< Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 


MAJESTIC THEA., 44th St. W. of B’way 
Evenings 8:25. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:25 

















THE THEATRE GUILD ond JOHN C. WILSON present 


ALFRED LYNN 


LUNT FONTANNE 


oS Ato My Love” 


A Play By S. WN. BEHRMAN 
Adopted from “‘Aupres de ma Blonde” 
By MARCEL ACHARD 


SAM. S$. SHUBERT Thea. W. 44 St. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 





MONTE PROSER and JOSEPH KIPNESS 
present 


“ALL YOU NEED IS 


ONE GOOD BREAK” 


A New Play by 
ARNOLD MANOFF 
with JOHN BERRY 
LEE ANNA REUBEN SHIMEN 
GRANT APPEL WENDORFF RUSKIN 
J. EDWARD BROMBERG 
and a DISTINGUISHED CAST 


Directed by John Berry & J. Edward Bromberg 
Scenery by Samuel Leve 
Costumes by Paul Dupont 
Lighting by Peggy Clark 


MANSFIELD W. 47 St. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 
















A BRIGHT, CHEERFUL AND BOUNCING SHOW!’ 


— Richard Watts Jr., 


New Musical Hit 


with KENNY DELMAR 
MARK HELLINGER THEATRE 


B’ way & 51 St. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
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Ope? — CHAPMAN, News 


BERLIN - "SHERWOOD - HART 


Musica 


icine 


Dances staged by JEROME ROBBINS 


MAPERIAL Theatre, W. 45 St. Eves. 8:30. Mat. Wed. & Sat. 








"MEMORABLE MUSICAL DRAMA” 


—Atkinson, Times 


The Playwrights’ Company 
presents 


~ LOST IN 
_ THE STARS - 


|Bosed on ALAN PATON’'S Novel 
“Cry, The Beloved Country"’ 


, 


; Words by Music by, = 
MAXWELL ANDERSON KURT WEILL ~ 
Production Directed and Supervised by 

=. ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 

with TODD DUNCAN ° LESLIE BANKS 

Settings by George Jenkins 
MUSIC BOX West 45th St. 


SYnct. Sun. Mats, Wed. & Sat. No Perf, man 











"The kind of theatrical 


evening 
you've patiently been waiting for." 
—George Jean Nathan 


“What A Wonderful Comedy.” 


—Atkinson Times 


ALDRICH & MYERS in association 
with Julius Fleischmann present 


Cedric Lilli 
HARDWICKE PALMER 


in Bernard Shaw's Comedy 














a 
“CAESAR and CiEOPATRA 
Ralph Arthur 
ronses TREACHER euCHMASTER 
NATIONAL THEA.| Nicholas Bertha Ivan 
W. 41st St. JOY BELMORE SIMPSON 









Mats. Wed. & Sat 







tluags 

the SMARTEST Show 
the DANCIEST Music 
the FINEST Food 


5 


@ the Copa'sGay Hew Rewue 


€ For Dinner at 8+ Then at 12- Again at 2 






T0E.60 ¢ PL8-0949 
DINNER $2-5° 
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The New 
Records 


@ One by one, the gaps are being 
filled in the list of recordings of Béla 
Bartok’s major works. The most re- 
cent to appear happens to be one of 
the most exciting: the four-movement 
composition called simply * 


Strings, 


‘Music for 
and Celesta.” 
Chances are that you haven't heard 
it: 


Percussion, 


Barbirolli did it some years ago 


with the New York Pidtharmenic 
Symphony, and then it languished 


until Leonard Bernstein rediscovered 
it and did extensive missionary work 
in its behalf. You'll go a long way be- 
fore finding work 
with as much wit and drama as the 


a contemporary 
Hungarian master infused into this 
Next to the Concerto for Or- 
chestra and the Third Piano Con- 
certo, this is probably the least for- 
bidding of Barték’s bigger works; 


piece. 


some of the contrapuntal sections at 
times get a bit rugged for the lay ear, 
but most of the piece, with its folkish 
tunefulness rhythmic vitality, 
represents Bartok at his warmest and 
Har- 
old Byrns and the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber Symphony 


and 
most winning. The performers 


-are excellent. 

The relatively low cost of produc- 
ing LP records has given rise to sev- 
eral small new companies which are 


making a commendable point of 
staying off the beaten track. One of 


these, the Esoteric Record Corp., has 
just brought out two unusually in- 


teresting sets as its maiden efforts. 
Admirers of Claudia Muzio, the fab- 
1936 at the 
will hasten to ac- 


ulous diva who died in 
age of forty-four, 
quire Esoteric’s set of eight operatic 


Muzio 


unavailable 


arias recorded by between 
1918 and 1920 for 
of the The 


microphone had not supplanted the 


and 
most intervening years. 
wooden horn in those days, of course, 
and as a result these selections suffer 
from technical shortcomings, but Mu- 
zio’s remarkable artistry makes them 
worthwhile just the same. 

Esoteric’s second release is quite a 


Arnold 


nade for Seven Instruments, opus 24, 


surprise: Schénberg’s Sere- 
conducted by none other than Dimi- 
tri Mitropoulos. This work, like most 


(continued on page 112) 
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| Est, 1894, Pupiis: Fred Astaire, Peggy Ann Garner, Lizbeth 
| Scott, Lee Tracy, Robin Morgan, John Battle, Don Dumoahy. 





STAGE * RADIO TELEVIS 


DRAMA-—SPEECH—MUSICAL COMEDY—VOCAL 
SONG STYLIZATION—DANCING—DIRECTING 


Training essential to a career, teaching, directing 
and personal use. Public appearances stressed. 


Approved for Vets. Annex for Teens and Children. 


Write Sec'y Montaire, The Alviene 
1780 Broadway, New York City 19 


THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 


Clark Gable, Anne Baxter, Cornel Wilde, 
Marsha Hunt, Jeffrey Lynn, and John Dall 
among those trained. 

33 YEARS of STARMAKING 
STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO-TV 
Day and Evening Courses. 
Production for Talent Scouts. 
Students act each week. 


An able faculty supported by 
the following Distinguished 
Visiting Lecturers: 


John Mason Brown Wm. Hawkins 
Robt. Edmond Jones Eva LeGallienne 
Margaret Webster Ruth St. Dennis 


Spring Session March 21-May 31 


15 W. 67 St., N. Y. 23—EN 2-3345 
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A Career for You... 
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TELEVISION 


FRANCES 
ROBINSON- 
DUFF 


An intensive course of only nine months pre- 
res you for a professional career. Private 
Eatrustions and coaching by appointment. 
All instructions by Miss Robinson-Duff. 
ENROLL NOW 
235 E. 62nd Street, Dept. T., New York 21 
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OPPORTUNITY 
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THEATRE 
CIRCUIT 
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The Anatomy of Claptrap 


@ Claptrap Theatre is bad theatre and 
ought to be discouraged. This state- 
ment startles nobody, and evokes no 
contradiction from even the most 
opinionated, for it is as obvious as it 
is gratuitous. The perversity of lan- 
guage is a major impediment to sen- 
sible theatrical criticism, for most 
words (and adjectives in particular) 
are hopelessly elusive when one tries 
to attach them to any general mean- 
ing. When somebody describes the 
performance of one of our leading 
actresses as “authoritative” it may 
mean something definite to him, but 
in anybody else it can only evoke a 
complex of blurred questions—what 
is authority in acting? Is it good? 
Why is it good? And when a leading 
New York critic is able, in successive 
Sunday articles, to describe both 
“Mister Roberts” and “Life with 
Mother” as “robustious,” it becomes 
pretty plain that the critical vecabu- 
lary is not only impoverished but 
bankrupt. That is why, with due 
solemnity, I repeat: Claptrap Theatre 
is bad theatre, and its prevalence is a 
bad thing. 

Contrary to general supposition, 
the definition of claptrap does not in 
any way depend upon whim or per- 
sonal taste. Its etymology is stunning- 
ly precise: according to the Oxford 
Dictionary, “language, sentiment or 
doings meant to catch applause.” 
Claptrap is literally a “trap for clap- 
ping,” and the word which should 
be underlined in its definition is 
“meant.” Far from being merely an 
interesting incursion into the meaning 
of words, the anatomy of claptrap, it 
seems to me, is of vital importance to 
the theatre. The use of language, senti- 
ment or doings meant to catch ap- 
plause is an active process, implying 
a conscious volition on the part of the 
user, and embraces a great many of 
the evils strangling our stage today. 
It might be instructive to start with 
a brief dissection— 

Claptrap Language: This is some- 
thing usually applied to a script as 
carefully as an elegant lady affixes 
false eyelashes, and for much the same 
purposes, Either in content or style, 


by LORENZO SEMPLE, JR. 


sometimes in both, it is irrelevant to 
the play at hand; and in no event is 
it ever meaningful. (The student will 
kindly note that irrelevance and lack 
of meaning are the two symptoms of 
incipient claptrap,) The author who 
employs Claptrap Language hopes to 
catch applause by one of the two dia- 
metrically opposed qualities it may 
possess: (1) It may be so familiar, 
such a timeworn cliché, that the most 
ignorant member of an audience can 
safely fancy himself having said that 
under the given circumstances; (2) 
It may be so obscure, but so prettily 
couched, that the most ignorant mem- 
ber of the audience can wish he had 
said that under the given circum- 
stances. Most of the allegedly “seri- 
ous” speeches in “Detective Story” 
are good examples of the first cate- 
gory; not only are they gigantically 
irrelevant to a good, hard-boiled na- 
turalistic melodrama, but their phra- 
seology is hackneyed almost beyond 
endurance. This, for example: 

McLeod—tThen he’s a corrupt man 
himself. All lawyers are anyway. I 
say hang all the lawyers, and let jus- 
tice triumph. Evil has a stench of its 
own. A child can spot it. I know. ... 
I know, Yussell. My own father was 
one of them. No good he was... 
possessed. Every day and every night 
of my childhood I saw and heard him 
abuse and maliciously torment my 
mother. I saw that sadistic son-of-a- 
bitch of a father of mine with that 
criminal mind of his drive my mother 
straight into a lunatic asylum. She 
died in a lunatic asylum. Yes, I know 
it when I smell it. I learned it early 
and deep. I was fourteen and alone in 
the world. I made war on it. Every 
time I look at one of these babies, I 
see my father’s face!” 

Of the second category, the best 
example in years is currently being 
uttered nightly on the stage of the 
Shubert Theatre, in “I Know My 
Love” —“Of course I love you. And I 
shall go on loving you. Maybe not for 
very long, but at least for eternity.” 
Needless to remark, in ordinary lan- 
guage this sentiment is entirely with- 
out meaning; more importantly, it 
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ACTORS 


are born... 
and made... 


Today, as never before, profes- 
sional actors are going back to 
school to learn characterization, 
motivation, how to sustain a part; 
in short, how to act. This school 
offers such instruction, on a pro- 
fessional level, to mature students 
who want to build on a solid base. 
Write for details to the Randall 
School, 174 Ann St.. Hartford, 
Connecticut. 





The €APE THEATRE 


Cape May, N. J. 
26th Year June 26-Sept. 9 


11 Seasons under Same Management 

ow 

Distinguished Guest Stars—Gloria Swanson, 

E. E. Horton, Ruth Chatterton, Guy Kibbee, 

Alfred Drake, Fred Stone, Iika Chase, etc. 
ow 

APPRENTICES will appear in at least 7 shows 

(some professional, some apprentice) if staying 

all summer. 





Also professional class instruction daily 


Spend the summer at a famous beach resort 


T. ©. Upham, Director 
Box 963, West Paim Beach, Fla. 


address Cape May 
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has the virtue of seeming one of those 
pregnant paradoxes which, because 
one has not the time to analyze it on 
the spot, one concedes the benefit of 
the doubt and presumes significant. It 
is also rather pretty. 

The injection of poetry into a na- 
turalistic script is another morbid use 
of Claptrap Language—poetry, for 
this purpose, being defined as a metri- 
cal inflection of prose combined with 
a surprising juxtaposition of “poetic” 
and “ordinary” words. When exe- 
cuted by such a master.as Tennessee 
Williams, incidentally, and delivered 
from the gloomier reaches of a Miel- 
ziner setting with the actors artfully 
posed by Kazan, its potential effective- 
ness is unlimited. It does not aim at 
an immediate vulgar outburst of clap- 
ping, but pursues its end in more 
subtle fashion; the idea is to induce 
an awed silence whose tension must 
subsequently be extroverted by some 
manual display such as applause, a 
technique presumably based on the 
apochryphal hush supposed to have 
followed the conclusion of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s remarks at Gettysburg. 

Claptrap Sentiment: Unlike Clap- 
trap Language, this is apt to lie at the 
very core of a play, not something 
meretriciously applied in the fina! 
stages. The same speeches in “Detec- 
tive Story” may be cited: they are 
filled with such thoughts as that vio- 
lence is bad, and other “serious” gen- 
eralities which are the stock in trade 
of today’s “thoughtful” writers. From 
what we are given of Detective Mc- 
Leod’s character, there is not the 
slenderest reason to believe that such 
abstractions would ever touch his con- 
sciousness—but without them, it is ap- 
parently feared, the audience might 
deem him an ignorant lout. Such no- 
tions are what an audience wants 
from the lips of a character shortly 
to die by gunfire, the reasoning goes, 
and such ideas are what audiences get. 

Reverting to “I Know My Love,” 


the entire fabric of this exhibit con- | 


sists of Claptrap Sentiments, laid one 
on the other with the intricacy of a 
matchstick model of the Taj Mahal. 
It is a proven fact, theatrically speak- 
ing, that the spectacle of a man and 
woman who have grown old grace- 
fully and together, and who have sur- 


| vived a sequence of domestic vicissi- 


tudes, will invariably evoke the very 
maximum of applause. Since the suc- 
cess of the comedy is thus assured by 
its premise (not to mention the happy 
chance of the Lunts being in it), S. N. 
(continued on page 108) 
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and candidly, through a program 
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Current student production: 
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CAPE COD 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


BARNSTABLE, MASS. 
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High School & College 

Students 14-20. Sound 
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Stage Design and Play 
Production, under expert 
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Send for illustrated folder. 


Director, MARGARET T. CAMPBELL 
36 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Massachusetts 


For Actors 
and Dancers 
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productions. 
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Apprentices Accepted 
for : 
The Nationally Famous 
PIPER PLAYERS 
Summer Stock Company 
July Ist-August 26th 
© Sth Season © Productions before paying 
audiences «@® No tuition fee © Moderate 
room and board plan ¢@ After eight weeks 
talented actors guaranteed year-round em- 


ployment in one of our three professional 
units. 


® Learn to act by acting 


Write for Catalog 
Idaho Springs, Colorado 
In the heart of the Rockies 











CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA 
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December 21, 1949 
National Theatre 


Dob golby 





Caesar in a rare moment of indulgence with the childish Cleopatra, whom he trains to act like a Queen, 





Bernard Shaw 


A Comedy by Bernard Shaw 

Produced by Richard Aldrich & 
Richard Myers in association with 
Julius Fleischmann 

Staged by Cedric Hardwicke 

Settings and Costumes by Rolf Gerard 

Lighting by Jean Rosenthal 


Incidental Music by Irma Jurist 
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@ In 1898 Shaw, who considered Shakespeare's “Julius Caesar” 


the travestying 


of a great man as a silly braggart, wrote “Caesar and Cleopatra,” thus presenting 


the world with a witty and humane portrait of Caesar as the Shavian hero—the 


man of reason. Shaw’s unconventional great man is the middle-aged Caesar who, 


during a brief sojourn in Egypt, arbitrarily settles an old conflict between Cleo- 


patra and her brother for possession of Egypt’s throne, and teaches the young 


queen the art of ruling 


views on government, 


PRINCIPALS 


(_aesar 
Cleopatra 
Ftatateeta 
Centurion 
Pothinus 
Theodotus 
Ptolemy 


Achillas 
Belzano 
Rufio 


Britannus 
Lucius Septimus 
Roman Sentinel 
A pollodorus 
Boatmar 
Harpmaster 

Iras 

Charmian 
Major-Domo 


Priest 


The action is no more than garnish to a feast of Shavian 


British morality, nationalism and imperialism, and the 


Cedric Hardwicke 
Lilli Palmer 
Bertha Belmore 
Ronald Telfer 
Nicholas Joy 
Ivan Simpson 
Donny Harris 
Michael Harvey 
Norman Roland 
Ralph Forbes 
Arthur Treacher 
Si Oakland 
Clifford Carpenter 
John Buckmaster 
Norman Roland 
Harry Irvine 
Julann Caffrey 
Mary Scott 
Anthony Randall 


Harry Irvine 


nobility of reason. Caesar is a great 
man because, free from sentimentality 
and mawkish concepts of heroic be- 
havior, he can be magnanimous when 
clemency is politically expedient, view 
violence as political ineptitude and 


code of 


breeds murder on murder in the name 


decry the vengeance that 


of honor and country. The current 
version offers Shaw in a handsome 
setting: if he is not brilliantly com- 
plemented by the production he is at 
least heard: and that alone is sufh- 
cient for a thoroughly delightful eve- 


ning in the theatre. 
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December 22, 1949 
Ethel Barrymore Theatre 


ohn swope 


THE RAT RACE 





\ dance trophy reminds Helen that her life was not always a rat race, and Gus believes her. 





Garson Kanin 


A Play by Garson Kanin 
Produced by Leland Hayward 
Staged by Garson Kanin 


Setting and Lighting by Donald 


Oenslager 


Costumes by Lucinda Ballard 
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@ Garson Kanin set a high standard when he wrote the best social comedy of a 
decade, “Born Yesterday,” and “The Rat Race” falls short of it. The situation 
is legitimate comedy material. The girl, once a hick, has had to augment her 
dance hall salary with part time work for a local Madam. Unaware of this, the 
boy, a hayseed, platonically shares his furnished room with her, rent free. When 
crooks promote his saxophones on the eve of a new job, the girl borrows money 


for new ones from the Madam, against services to be rendered. She is about to 
render them or get her throat cut when the boy rescues her. Miss Field and Mr. 


THE CAST 
Mac 

Helen Brow 
Soda 


Artie Bray 
The Telephone 
(sus Hammer 
Bo Kerry 
Edie Kerry 
Frankie Jay 
Tip 

Carl 

Carl's (er 
Ralph 
Artie's Ma 


Police Departm« 


Policemar 
The Waiter 


The Neighbor 


Ma 


Joseph Sweeney 
Betty Field 
Doro Merande 
Rex Williams 
Ray Walston 
Barry Nelson 
Pat Harrington 
Dennie Moore 
Joe Bushkin 
Sherman Kane 
Georgie Auld 
Toni Tucci 

Hal Green 

Lou Oles 

David Edelman 
Paul Shiers 


Joseph E. Bernard 


Johnny Dale, Belle Flower 


Nelson handle comedy expertly, but 
two narrators—a nice boarder and a 
nasty landlady—deliver themselves of 
opposing philosophies in long solilo- 
quies that slow down the plot without 
adding to its surface meaning. Where 
there is so much moralizing there 
should be some moral or the result is 
irritating and pretentious. Good boy 
makes bad girl good seems to be the 
sum total of Mr. Kanin’s message, and 
New York City is an apt setting for 
it; but his attempt to make it a uni- 
versal rat race of the starved in heart 
is ill advised. 








vendaemn 








os 

The Bishop makes an unreasonable demand but the nuns have taken a vow of obedience. 
@ In a conflict between Arbitrary Authority and Justice, Justice triumphs hol- 
lowly by means usually reserved for the use of back door politicians. A Bishop, 
influenced by three rich parents, demands the dismissal of a supposedly radical 
history teacher whose most grievous offense appears to be that he can quote 
2 PI | 
from the Leo XII encyclical on the theory of the living wage—which is more than 
the Bishop can do. When the Mother-General of the order that supports the col- 
lege and her allies, the Sister in charge and an old Monsignor, fail to dissuade 
? an) 
the Bishop, the Mother-General true to her vow of obedience, simply prays. Het 
ensuing vision involves a powerful 
alumna who refuses to raise funds for 
THE CAST , 
the Bishop. This, of course, is black- 
mail or the iron hand in the velvet 
Rosemary Casey 
Mary Renshaw Barbara Brady . . } 
glove, indulgently explained away by 
Mother Hildebrand Grace George the play wright in the stvle of a parent 
Sister Athanasius Muriel Starr explaining a white lie to a literal 
Sister Lucy Neout Riordan minded child. an attitude which does 
i an —_— little to promote comedy. The static 
nature of events on stage does less. 
Professor Pearson James Noble ze : 
and a cheerless love affair is more of 
. Sister Monica Jean Dixon . 

a 4 Comedy by Rosemary Casey , — a strain than a change of pace. Grace 
Produced by Guthrie McClintic Btehep Gregor John Wiliems George is charming and valiant as the 
Staged by Guthrie McClintic Father Benton Will Davis Mother-General Walter Hampden 
Setting by Donald Oenslager Monsignor Burke Walter Hampden and Jean Dixon brighten things too. 
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December 27, 1949 


The Playhouse 





Herbert and Sarett Rudley 





A Drama by Sarett and Herbert 
Rudley 

Directed by Mr. Rudley 

Settings and Lighting by Ralph 
Alswang 


Costumes by Enid Smiley 


THEATR APT MARC H 


HOW LONG TILL SUMMER 


@ Two plots divide the stage and the playgoer’s interest. After his first horrible 


encounter with racial bigotry, a small Negro boy runs home to his bedroom, 


suffers nightmares and chalks his face white, growing gradually hysterical while 


his parents, unaware of his experience, make a battleground of the other side 


of the stage, the living room. The boy's father, a stccessful lawyer, has set a 


high standard of living for his family in the hope that money can protect his son 


from the humiliations both parents have suffered because of prejudice. To main- 


tain this standard the father has betrayed other Negroes in a political fix, an act 


THE CAST 
Johnny Burn 


Josh Je ffers 


Mr. Burns 
Kate Jeffers 
Mary 


Harold Carver 


Charles Taylor 
John White, Jr 
Sam Gilman 

Ida James 
Evelyn Davis 
Milton Williams 
Leigh Whipper 
Josh White 
Frank Wilson 
Fredi Washington 
Arthur O'Connell 
Maxwell Glanville 


Peter Capell 


which alienates his wife. The two 
plots merge when the boy demon- 
strates in a delirious waking night- 
mare that money has not protected 
him. The core of the struggle, the 
lawyers decision to sell out, occurs 
before the drama begins, the play- 
wrights’ most serious mistake. Also 
contributing to the play’s failure were 
the disconcertingly divided set and 
uneven performances. Only Josh 
White, Jr. as the boy was consistently 
touching. The Negro’s problem of pre- 
paring his child for intolerance is 


dramatic. The treatment here was not. 


1] 
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SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 





Oliver Goldsmith 


A Comedy by Oliver Goldsmith 

Produced by New York City Theatre 
Company 

Artistic Supervision by Maurice Evans 

Staged by Morton Da Costa 

Settings and Lighting by Peter Wolf 

Costume Direction by Emeline Roche 

Original Music by William Brooks 

New Prologue by W. W. Watt 

Production Executive—George 
Schaefer 
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December 28, 1949 
New York City Center 
of Music and Drama 





Marlow, tangles him up in her knitting and then in a web of lies. 


®@ Oliver Goldsmith’s comedy, like others of its period, makes abundant use of 


mistaken identity. Young Marlow, a bashful fellow with ladies of quality but a 


gay dog with the kitchen maids, has been sent from London to woo Kate Hard- 


castle, daughter of his father’s oldest friend. Her stepbrother, Tony Lumpkin, a 


boorish practical joker, tells Marlow that Squire Hardcastle’s house is an inn, 


and the Squire an innkeeper. Marlow, thinking Kate is the barmaid, plays the 


gallant, and Kate, entranced, pretends she is until he is too far gone to care. 


A sub plot involving Marlow’s friend, Hastings, who loves Miss Neville, the 


PRINCIPALS 


Lamplighter 
Diggory 

Pimple 

Tony Lampkin 
Squire Hardcastle 
Mrs. Hardcastle 
Kate Hardcastle 
Miss Neville 
Stingo 

Young Marlow 
Hastings 

Dix k 

Roger 

Thomas 

Jeremy 

Hastings’ Servant 
Sir Charles Marlow 


Paul Andersor 
Jack Fletcher 
Olive Dunbar 
Ezra Stone 

Burl Ives 

Evelyn Varden 
Celeste Holm 
Carmen Mathews 
Pat Malone 
Brian Aherne 
Staats Cotsworth 
Maurice Shrog 
Royal Dano 

Al Thaler 

Bethell Long 
Robert Hartung 
Richard Temple 


Hardcastle ward, is happily resolved. 
Restoration comedy can be a great 
deal of fun, as was pointed out in a 
prologue read delightfully by Mau- 
rice Evans. The first production of 
the New York Theatre Company glit- 
tered with famous names. Celeste 
Holm was a witty, pretty Kate and 
Brian Aherne a handsome Marlow. 
Carmen Matthews proved once more 
that she is one of our most capable 
players. Ezra Stone, looking like an 
overstuffed couch and interpreting 
Tony Lumpkin as a twentieth century 


poolroom wise guy, was out of key. 
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January 5, 1950 
The Empire Theatre 


alfredo valente 





THE MEMBER OF THE WEDDING 


The wedding is over and F. Jasmine Addams stumbles in her pursuit of the honeymoon couple. 





Carson McCullers 


A Play by Carson McCullers 
Produced by Robert Whitehead, Oliver 


Rea and Stanley Martineau 
Staged by Harold Clurman 


Setting, Costumes and Lighting by 
Lester Polakov 
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@ Frankie Addams, a twelve-year-old tomboy whose only companions are her 
six-year-old cousin John Henry and Berenice, the Negro cook, believes her 
brother and his new bride will take her with them on their honeymoon. Berenice 
recognizes this passionate delusion as first love and warns Frankie, who now 
calls herself F. Jasmine, that first love can be haunting. Berenice knows; she 
loved only one man but cannot cure herself of marrying other lesser loves who 
are “pieces” of him. Frankie’s dream is shattered by the newlyweds and she 
runs away. After a frightening night she concludes her dreams were “child plans 


THE CAST 


Jarvis 

Frankie Addams 
Janice 

Berenice Sadie Brown 
Royal Addams 

John Henry West 
Mrs. West 

Helen Fletcher 

Doris 

Sis Laura, 

T. T. Williams 
Honey Camden Brown 


Barney Mc Kean 


James Holden 
Julie Harris 
Janet De Gore 
Ethel Waters 
William Hansen 
Brandon De Wilde 
Margaret Barker 
Mitzie Blake 
Joan Shepard 
Phyllis Walker 
Harry Bolden 
Henry Scott 


Jimmy Dutton 


and would not work,” so she comes 
home. Her little cousin becomes ill 
and dies. With the merciful power of 
youth, Frankie forgets her grief when 
in a friendship with a girl who has a 
beau, she finds a miniature wedding 
to which she can belong. Now it is 
Berenice who is the lonely seeker. F. 
Jasmine, like John Henry, is irretriev- 
able and Berenice moves on. Mr. Clur- 
man’s perceptive staging hides the 
play’s technical defects. Brandon de 
Wilde, Ethel Waters and Julie Harris 
are magnificent and the play is rain 
from heaven to a dry theatre season. 
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HAPPY AS LARRY 





January 6, 1950 
Phe Coronet Theatre 


eileen Garby—araphic house 





Larry tells of his desire to return to the past and avenge his grandfather’s murder. 


. 








@ “Happy As Larry” enjoyed pleasant runs in Dublin and in London's West 
End, where it was inexpensively and informally staged. In 1948, Curtis Canfield 
presented it at Amherst College's Kirby Theatre, where it was well received. An 
elaborate musical version of Mr. MacDonagh’s play opened on Broadway Fri- 
day, January 6, to unfavorable notices, and closed the following evening, leav- 
ing us clutching a pair of worthless Monday night press tickets. It is reported 


that the plot followed these lines: Larry, a tailor, goes backward in time and 


becomes his own grandfather. Grandma is 








Donagh MacDonagh 


THE CAST 


Ist Tailor 


Maurice Kdward 


carrying-on with a dancing man, an 
opportunist who slips grandpa a slug 
of potson., rendering him dead. By 
now Larrys friends. seven tailors 


and a pharmacist, are concerned for 


bre lo I k M lto : P 
nd Tater — his safety and enter the past to res- 
tih Tailor Harry Allen ; > 
th Tailor Menre Calvin cue him (riding through time on 
6th Tailor William Hogue Calder mobiles). Grandpa is miracu- 
7th Tailor Jack Warnes . . 
. ’ ously revived ¢ ciate ake 
A Musical Fantasy by Donagh sth Tailor Fin Olsen lously revived and immediately takes 
MacDonagh Larry Burgess Meredith up with a young widow. Larry re- 
Music by Mischa and Wesley Portnoft Yio Marguerite Piazza turns to the present with his curiosity 


Produced by Leonard Sillman 


Gravedigger 


Ralph Hertz 


appeased. The critics found nice 


Mrs. Larry Barbara Perry 
Staged by Burgess Meredith Doctor Gene Barry things to say about the performance 
¥ » wD us acne ) 
Choreography by Anna Sokolow conten irwin Corey of Burgess Meredith, and they seemed 
y “ Clotho Mara Kim 


Settings and Costumes by Motley 


Mobiles by Alexander Calder 


l4 


Lachesis 


A Lropos 


Diane Sinclair 


Royce Wallace 


to like some of the music and much 
of the dancing 


January ll, 1950 
New York City Center 


stephen blake 


Miss Moffat, an 


Emlyn Williams 


A Play by Emlyn Williams 


Produced by the New York City 


Theatre ¢ ompany 


Setting and Lighting by Peter Wolf 


Costume Director. Emeline Roche 


Production Executive. 


George Schaefer 


THE CORN IS GREEN 


educated woman, opens the world of books to Morgan Evans, a brilliant young man. 


@ Late in the 1800's an English spinster attempts to bring education to Wales 
where the local English gentry thinks a Welsh child’s place is in the mine. When 
Morgan Evans, a potentially brilliant young man doomed to rot in a coal mine, 


comes to her school Miss Moffat gives him three years of her life preparing him 


for a university. Then, in order to stop his marriage with a bad girl, she adopts 


his illegitimate baby, fathered during a rebellious binge. Morgan, accepted at Ox- 


ford, realizes, when he must part from Miss Moffat, how much he not only owes 


but loves her. Emlyn Williams’ semi-autobiographical play succeeds in putting 


THE CAST 


Johu Goronwy Jone 


Miss Ronberry 
Idwal Morris 
Sarah Pugh 

\ Groom 

Che Squire 
Mrs. Watty 
Bessie Watty 
Miss Moffat 
Robbart Robbatch 
Morgan Evans 
Giyn Thoma 
Johy (Chwer 
Will Hugh 


Old Tom 


(iwilym William 
Carmen Mathew 
Billy Jame 
Gwyneth Hugh 
(seorge Bleasdale 
Robin Craven 
Eva Leonard-Boyne 
Darthy Hinkley 
Eva Le Gallienne 
Paul Anderson 
Richard Waring 
Sherman Lloyd 
Richard Deane 
Louis Hollister 


Ernest Rowan 


the slow process of education on the 
stage authentically, but still dramat- 
ically. The New York City Theatre 
Company chose it as its second pro- 
duction, a wise revival for today’s 
audiences who see too little capable 
playwrighting. Eva Le Gallienne in- 
vested the severe Miss Moffat with 
charm and gallantry. Richard War- 
ing. who played in the original 
production, was an excellent Mor- 
gan. And Carmen Mathews, as the 
regretfully unmarried Miss Ronberry. 
made that small part outstanding by 


her lustrous performance. 


| 
j 
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ALIVE 





AND KICKING 


January 17, 1959 
The Winter Garden 


will rapport 


Jack Cole and his skillful dancers in a big Calypso number that provides the second act finale. 





Leonard Gershe 


Irma Jurist 


A Musical Revue 

Produced by William R. Katzell and 
Ray Golden 

Directed by Robert H. Gordon 

Lyrics by Paul Francis Webster and 
Ray Golden 

Music by Hal Borne, Irma Jurist and 
Sammy Fain 

Additional Music and Lyrics by Sonny 
Burke, Leonard Gershe, Billy Kyle, 
Sid Kuller 

Special Music and Lyrics by Harold 
Rome 

Sketches by Ray Golden, I. A. L. 
Diamond, Henry Morgan, Jerome 
Chodoroy, Joseph Stein, Will Glick- 
man, Mike Stuart and Others 
Choreography by Jack Cole 

Settings and Costumes by Raoul Pene 
Du Bois 
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@ Too many kicks spoil the broth of this revue in which dancing by Jack Cole 


and Company occupies the space usually filled with music. The score 
sketches, the work of many pens 


has not one distinguished tune 


like the 


sweet, low 


or funny. Even if dancing could possibly create the cheery atmosphere neces- 
sary to a revue, it is doubtful that Cole and Co. could fill the bill unaided. The 


head man himself, though an artist, performs with gloomy concentration inap- 


propriate to an entertainment form generally associated with gaiety. Insufficient 


comedy material has sometimes been saved by the energy of one expert funny 


CAST 


Jack Cale 

David Burns 
Lenore Lonergan 
Jack Gilford 
Carl Reiner 
Bobby Van 
Dolores Starr 
Jack Russell 
Mickey Deems 
Eve Lynn 

(i;wen Verdon 
Margery Oldroyd 
Madelaine Chambers 


Louise Kirtland 


Sam Kirkham 
Arthur Maxwell 
Patricia Bybell 
Ray Thompson 
Jack Cassidy 
Ray Stephens 
Marie Groscup 
Rae Abruzzo 
Laurel Shelby 
Earl William 
June Brady 
Fay de Witt 
Jessie Elliott 


Graham Lee 


man, but in “Alive and Kicking” the 
meager jokes are scattered diffuse- 
ly between Jack Gilford, David Burns 
and a few less able helpers. Lenore 
Lonergan, whose talent deserves bet- 
ter material in every sense of the 
word, fights bad staging, lighting, and 
costuming and wins hands down at 
least twice—as a chanteuse singing of 
her soldier lover in pidgin French 
with Piaf overtones, and as a ginny 
radio star who tells the little children 
about owls and caterpillars. Her most 
helpful support on stage comes from 
the caterpillar. 
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January 18, 1950 
Lyceum Theatre 


THE ENCHANTED 


guy gillette 





Town gossips approve as Isabel forgets her dreams for the ordinary love of an ordinary man. 


@ In a small French town a pretty schoolteacher keeps nightly rendezvous with 
a handsome ghost, the big cash prize in the lottery is not won by the local mil- 
lionaire, wives leave the husbands who beat them, children love school and it is 
“no longer respectable to be unhappy.” Isabel, believing that the mysteries of 
life are known by the dead, wants her ghostly suitor to disclose the great secret 





to her; and through her, to the living. Outraged officials, correctly suspecting 
that the ghost is wanted by the police, set a trap and the nocturnal visitor is shot. 


This proves unwise as he now turns into a real ghost who offers Isabel the secrets 





of life if she will come with him. Isa- 





bel chooses reality—marriage to a 


Maurice Valency 


an Gi THE CAST ma gy PAN 
Jean Giraudoux safe young suitor. The district goes 


A Play by Jean Giraudoux 
Adapted by Maurice Valency 


Produced by David Lowe and Richard 


Maged by George 5. Kaufman 
Settings by Robert Edmond Jones 
Music by Francis Poulenc 


Dances by Jean Erdman 


he Mayor 
The Doctor 
Isabel 
I he Inspec tor 


The Supervisor 


Armande Mangebwoi« 


Leonide Mangebois 
The Ghost 

First Executioner 
Second Executioner 
Monsieur Adrian 


Papa Tellier 


Charles Halton 
Russell Collins 
Leueen MacGrath 
Malcolm Keen 
Wesley Addy 
Frances Williams 
Una O'Connor 
Joho Baragrey 
Joe E. Marks 
James O'Neill 
John O'Hare 


Roland Wood 


back to normal and the millionaire 
wins the lottery again. Giraudoux has 
written a play about the longing of 
youth, the death of the spirit and the 
triumph of convention. Because one 
can laugh at the people to whom 
Giraudoux entrusts his message, it 
does not follow that he has written a 
comedy. The present production ig- 
nores the meaning beneath the surface 
humor and thus evokes laughter with- 
out pity or understanding. 








e 


THE MAN 


\ prisoner in her own home, the 





Mel Dinelli 


A Play by Mel Dinelli 


Produced by Kermit Bloomgarden 
Staged by Martin Ritt 
Setting and Lighting by Jo Mielziner 


Costumes by Julia Sze 
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January 19, 1959 
Fulton Theatre 


fred fehj 


terrified Mrs. Gillis is at the mercy of a dangerous young man. 


@ Mel Dinelli’s thrilling play moves insidiously from a quiet opening to hair- 
& | 1 I han 


raising terror. Mrs. Gillis, a kindly widow, hires a strange young man to do her 


heavy housecleaning. The audience realizes before Mrs. Gillis does that Howard is 


no normal fellow, but a very sick one 


a dangerous yet pathetic schizophrenic. 


She soon becomes aware of his disorder, but in trying to help, clumsily fans the 


neurotic flame. Howard locks the doors and Mrs. Gillis is his prisoner. Here the 


horror begins, and the end of the story must dutifully be kept secret. “The Man” 


is basically a duel between Mrs. Gillis and Howard. Dorothy Gish gives an excit- 
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Mrs. Gillis 


Ruth 


Mr. Armstrong 


Howard Wilton 


Mr. Franks 


Doug 


Mr Stephens 


Dorothy Gish 


Peggy Ann Garner 


Robert Emhardt 


Don Hanmer 


Frank McNellis 


Josh White. Jr 


Richard Boone 


ing, expert performance in a difficult 
role: hers is not a spectacular part, 
but one which demands mounting 
awareness and increasing terror. Don 
Hanmer is first-rate, projecting with 
great clarity the transitions between 
sanity and insanity. He does not play 
villainously, but rather gives the effect 
of a huge charge of electricity, capa- 
able at any moment of capriciously 
discharging its deadly power. Peggy 
Ann Garner and Robert Emhardt are 
fine in minor roles. “The Man” is a 
superior thriller, tastefully played and 


imaginatively directed. 
r 
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Royale Theatre DANCE ME A SONG 


hn benne 


will 





James Shelton 





Alan Ross and Joan McCracken portray the Lunts, using the telephone book as their script. 


@ Dwight Deere Wiman has given “Dance Me A Song” everything that money 
can buy—imaginative and elegant settings by Jo Mielziner, lavish costumes by 
Irene Sharaff, orchestrations by Robert Russell Bennett—but none of the trap- 
pings can really hide the overall listlessness of the show. James Shelton’s music 
has a very nice flavor: the melodies, while they lack inventiveness, are eminently 
hummable and quite appropriate to a small revue. As a lyricist Mr. Shelton has 
less to offer, flattening good ideas by developing such obvious rhyme-schemes 
that the audience can recite the lyrics ahead of the singers—one very bouncy tune 

called “It's The Weather” is rendered 

insipid by its pointless words. The 
THE CAST only successful sketches are adapta- 


tions, by the performers, of material 


A musical revue with songs by aoe Tina Fressntt used in their night club routines: one. 
James Shelton hilar; bit | Kirk 1 and 
Produced by Dwight Deere Wiman Ann Thoma Biff! MeGuirs an nilarious Di ry IrKWwood an 
in association with Robert Ross Goodman; and two monologues by 
Additional numbers by Herman Marion Lorn Hope Foye . 

Hupfeld, Albert Hague, Maurice Wally Cox, who is certainly the most 
Valency and Bug Gregg Bob Scheerer Babe Hines talented comedian to show up on 


Sketches by Jimmy Kirkwood, 


: odes Cliff Ferre jroadway in years. an McCracke 
Lee Goodman, George Oppenheimer. Erik Rhod ; " Broadway it al Joan M racken 


Vincente Minnelli, Marya Mannes, 
Robert Anderson, James Shelton 
and Wally Cox 

Staged by James Shelton thwarted by 
Settings by Jo Mielziner 


baie Heidi Krall and Bob Scheerer are attractive, per- 
sonable dancers, but are generally 
Wally Cox Alun Ross 


unimaginative chore- 
Jimnn Kirkwood Donald Saddler 


Settings by Jo Miclziner ography. “Dance Me A Song,” al- 
Dances by Robert Sidney Lee Goodma Cynthia Rogers though handsomely produced, takes 
Orchestrations by 

Robert Russell Bennett a too long to present too little. 
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richard avedon 


ON STAGE 


se ae d 


~- <e  ee 


_——— 


2. Ore 


Leueen MacGrath and Wesley Addy, fey heroine and realistic 
bureaucrat who fall in love in “The Enchanted,” Maurice Valency’s 


adaptation of a fantasy by Jean Giraudoux. 


Leora Dana and Claude Dauphin, Scotch wife and French hus- 
band in “The Happy Time,” Rodgers and Hammerstein’s production, 
adapted by Samuel Taylor from the novel by Robert Fontaine. 
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José Limon’s brilliant achievements in the field 
of modern dance, as choreographer and solo artist, 
have been largely responsible for the transformation 
of a once esoteric art into exciting theatrical fare. 





Florence Eldridge and Fredrie March appear as 


English Miss Graves and the Ecuadorian General of “Now | 
Lay Me Down to Sleep,” Elaine Ryan’s play, made from the 
Ludwig Bemelmans novel, which Hume Cronyn is directing. 
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scene in new york 


richara avedgon 





Alfred Drake and Patricia Mer- 
isen find time during waits of “Kiss 
Me. Kate” to study Drake’s book 


on Canasta. The young card-wizard 


seems unaware that his lovely leading 
lady has a few tricks up her sleeve. 


the 


Salwadore Dali. flamboyant extrovert of the 
art world, returned to New York from a Euro- 
pean trip. He plans to paint religious subjects. 


Celeste Holm sent the New York Theatre 
Company off with flying colors by playing Kate 
in “She Stoops to Conquer.” This was her first 
Broadway role since Ado Annie in “Oklahoma!” 
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Fal 






richard avedon 





Francoise Resay, redoubtable French actress, 
appears with Valentina Cortese and Simone Simon 
in “Women Without Names,” filmed on location in 
Italy at the Bari camp for displaced persons. 


melton-pippin 


Lee Tracy, since his return to the stage 

last season, has failed to find scripts suit- 

able for his talent. “Mr. Barry’s Etchings” 

is this excellent actor's latest vehicle. Brandon de Wilde is the SiXx- 
year-old John Henry in “The 
Member of the Wedding.” His 
unprecocious charm makes him 
a real threat to Pinza’s suprem- 
acy as the reigning heartthrob. 

William Archibald, barefoot author of 

“The Innocents,” a play based on Henry 

James “The Turn of the Screw,” is an 


accomplished singer and dancer, and has appeared in several musical shows. 


richard ave 


Sidmey Kingsley wrote and 
directed “Detective Story,” one 
of the season's big successes. 


Iris Mann and David Cole portray the possessed 
children in “The Innocents.” Miss Mann is a veteran 
stage, screen and television actress; Master Cole, a 
young Englishman, played in the film “Quartet.” 
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john lee 








Dwight Deere Wiman 


above: Flora Robson 
and Zachary Scott in 
John Van Druten’s 
“The Damask Cheek.” 


right: “lt Married an 
Angel’ (1938), the Rod- 
gers and Hart musical 
comedy which made a 
star of Vera Zorina. 


@ When Dwight Deere Wiman returned to his home 
town of Moline, Illinois after being graduated from 
Yale in 1918, neighbors on Eleventh Avenue took it 
for granted that he would become associated with 
Deere & Co. and devote the rest of his life to making 
farm machinery. The family had been doing it since 
1847 when the John Deere plow first became the 
standby of the pioneers. A prosperous business offered 
young Wiman influence and security, and there were, as 
well, the compensations of a pleasant social life. It was 
well known that Dwight had participated in college 
dramatics and had been a regular patron of New 
Haven’s busy Shubert Theatre for the tryout engage- 
ments of Broadway-bound plays, but no one suspected 
him of taking the theatre seriously. 
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by WARD MOREHOUSE 


. . . Having spent twenty-five years of his life in the 
theatre, Dwight Deere Wiman is quite willing to keep” 


on going for another quarter ofa century. 











THE PLOW 
AND 
THE STARS 


lucas and pritchard 


Dwight gave the plow works a try. He kept office 
hours, after a fashion. He made efforts to interest him- 
self in the big company’s far-flung operations, and he 
tried to adjust himself to the placidity of small-town 
life. Young Wiman had many friends in Moline. He 
was well educated, widely traveled, personable, stimu- 
lating in conversation, and had inherent executive abil- 
ity. The time would come when he would take his place 
as a leader in Civic Affairs, and he would, of course, 
become President of the Country Club. During the 
months when he appeared to be giving full attention to 
the manufacture of the Deere products—plows, cultiva- 
tors, harvesters, tractors and such—he may have fooled 
himself but he couldn’t deceive his brother, Charles. 
They were riding into town from the plant one after- 
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noon when Charles, breaking a silence of some minutes, 
said quietly: “You don’t like it, do you?” “No,” said 
Dwight. A short time later those Eleventh Avenue 
neighbors received, with a measure of astonishment, 
the news that Dwight had departed for Broadway to 
enter the motion picture business and to become, even- 
tually, a theatrical producer. 

In some inexplicable way, the fastidious Wiman, of 
Rock Island County, Illinois, and that likeable extro- 
vert, William A. Brady, Jr., tough and realistic, got 
together in a managerial partnership. Wiman had 
plenty of Deere & Co. money; Brady had ideas and 
energy and the counsel of his famous father, a show- 
man since the "90's. But even with the unlimited capital 


at Wiman’s command and the guidance of the elder 
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Jane Cow! and Philip Merivale in Robert Sherwood’s **The 
Road to Rome” (1927). 


Brady, who was still getting first looks at the manu- 
scripts of important writers (although he had revealed 
himself as being not entirely free from error in judg- 
ment by his rejection of “Bright Lights,” which be- 
came the sensationally successful play, “Broadway”), 
the new and eager firm of Brady and Wiman started 
its career with a monstrous flop, “Ostriches.” There 
followed a string of failures, including “Hangman’s 
House” and “Seed of the Brute.” 

Wiman took it all without dismay and dug deeper 
into his private fortune; the younger Brady snarled 
and let it be known that he thought the critics—fre- 
quently second string—who were assigned to cover the 
Brady and Wiman plays were just so many ignorant 
bastards. News of the Wiman misadventures got back 
to the family’s friends in Moline and there were those 
who were given to head-shaking and to predicting that 
once Dwight got over all that stage-struck nonsense he 
would return to plow-making and say goodby to the 
theatre forever. But along came Robert E. Sherwood’s 
“The Road to Rome,” 
which had been rejected by the Shuberts. Brady and 
Wiman bought “The Road to Rome” half an hour after 
reading it, gave Miss Cowl her terms, got the Playhouse 


which Jane Cowl liked and 


from Brady, Sr., and then, as they remained in com- 
petition with such illustrious showmen as Belasco, Zieg- 
feld, Dillingham, Winthrop Ames, Woods, and Sam H. 
Harris, achieved their first success. “The Road to 
Rome,” notwithstanding some critical abuse, ran for 
more than a year, and the young managers found an- 
other money-making piece in “The Command to Love” 
and a lively melodrama in “Women Go On Forever,” 
a play with nine plots. 

The Brady and Wiman firm was dissolved in 1930, 
five years after it started. Young Brady died and 
Wiman went on to take his place as one of the theatre’s 
most active and sagacious showmen. He has given 
Broadway, as producer or co-producer, 50-odd produc- 
tions to date. At the moment of this writing he is en- 
gaged with his new show, the revue called “Dance Me 
A Song.” Perhaps that will be all for the current sea- 
son. But give the man time; he has thoughts for many 
projects during seasons to come. He has done dramatic 
plays, revues, musical comedies; he’s tried Ibsen and 
once financed “As You Like It.” If Lunt and Fon- 
tanne would like to come forth in “Macbeth” sometime, 
they'd find in Wiman an eager sponsor. Now that he’s 
given twenty-five years of his life to the theatre, he’s 
willing to go on for another quarter of a century. 
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Dwight Deere Wiman was born on August 8, 1895. 
He’s slim and five-feet-eleven. He wears good clothes, 
likes pin-striped suits and dresses conservatively. He 
drinks Scotch, prefers yellow chartreuse to all other 
liqueurs, and when he orders a drink it’s generally a 
“double.” He’s a famous check-grabber. He thinks Fred 
Allen, who worked for him in the “Little Show,” is as 
funny as any comedian he’s ever known; he used to 
find great enjoyment in the musical pieces of Bolton, 
Wodehouse and Kern during the glories of the Princess 
Theatre. In the prohibition era Wiman was a habitué 
of Tony Soma’s speakeasy restaurant in West 52nd 
Street and mingled with Tony’s celebrated back-room 
clientele. A ready and heavy spender, Wiman was un- 
doubtedly Tony’s most respected and valued customer, 
and he was one of the few who retained the check- 
signing privilege after Tony destroyed tabs represent- 
ing the consumption of many thousands of dollars 
worth of drinks and tried to put his establishment on a 
strictly cash basis. 

Dwight Deere Wiman has given the theatre some dis- 
tinctive productions. The first “Little Show” (which 
brought in Tom Weatherly, the redoubtable press 
agent, as a partner) was a delightful revue—fresh. 
witty and good-looking, and presenting the talents of 
Fred Allen, Clifton Webb, Romney Brent and Libby 
Holman, who rose to stardom via the “Moanin’ Low” 
number. Two of the bright chorus members, Constance 
Cummings (now Mrs. Benn W. Levy of London) and 
Peggy Conklin, went on to importance as dramatic 
actresses. The Paul Osborn comedy, “The Vinegar 
Tree,” was brilliantly produced, Wiman being astute 
enough to engage the theatre-wise and distinguished 
Winchell Smith to do the staging. Two other Osborn 
plays, “On Borrowed Time,” a success, and “Morning's 
at Seven,” a failure, are pieces that gave Wiman great 
satisfaction, as did “Lucky Sam McCarver.” He took 
pride in his production of the musical version of 
“Street Scene,” which lost heavily. His musical produc- 
tions have included “On Your Toes,” “Babes in Arms,” 
“The Gay Divorcée,” “I Married an Angel” and 
“Higher and Higher,” which had an almost disastrous 
opening night because of a terrific rainstorm just be- 
fore curtain time. Wiman has been an advocate of the 
8 o'clock first-night curtain ever since. 

Moline’s man of the theatre produced John Van 
Druten’s “The Distaff Side” and the same author's 
“The Damask Cheek.” He likes to feel that Van Druten 
would have submitted “The Voice of the Turtle” 
(which earned a couple of million) to him if he had 
been active as a producer at the time of the comple- 
tion. Wiman was then in London, serving as the non- 
salaried wartime director of entertainment for the 
American Red Cross. 

During a recent talk with Wiman at Tony Soma’s 
new place on the East Side, he told me that he had had 
numerous failures but that as the producer of fifty-odd 
plays he was “slightly in the black.” He confided dur- 
ing that session that he thought “Clifford Odets got a 
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lousy deal from the press” on “The Big Knife” (a 
Wiman project) and that “Lee Shubert has always been 
swell. I’ve been doing business with him twenty-five 
years and I’ve always found him straight and honest 
and as good as gold.” 

Dwight Wiman’s office associates, such as Tom 
Weatherly, Forest Haring, J. H. Del Bondio, and Lina 
Abarbanell, have been with him for years. Weatherly, 
who did a lot of organizing on the first “Little Show,” 
is the impeccable Dwight Wiman’s opposite in many 
ways. Weatherly occasionally exasperates Wiman and 
has been known to annoy him, but Wiman also finds 
the outspoken and frequently tactless Weatherly fas- 
cinating, efficient and actually indispensable. Lina 
Abarbanell, once of “Madame Sherry” fame, was an 
actress in the Wiman production of “Sparkling Bur- 
gundy.” When that play came to its early demise, 
Wiman offered Miss Abarbanell a place in his organiza- 
tion and she has been his talent scout ever since. It was 
Miss Abarbanell, he asserts, who discovered that Anne 
Jeffreys had a voice. Miss Jeffreys was spectacularly 
successful in the musicalized “Street Scene” and she is 
now the stormy Kate of the national company of “Kiss 
Me, Kate.” 

Dwight Wiman, who frequented Tony’s so much dur- 
ing prohibition years that he got some of his mail there, 
is a showman who always has time to give auditions to 
young and obscure singers and dancers. He picked 
Zorina from the Monte Carlo Ballet in London and put 
her into the leading role of “I Married an Angel”; he 
suspected that Libby Holman had the ability for big 
numbers in the first “Little Show” and gave her the 
chance of her career. He never forgot Monty Woolley, 
his dramatic coach at Yale, and when “On Your Toes” 
came along he telephoned Woolley and offered him a 
role. Wiman never has any particular time for arriving 
at his office, or for leaving it, and he is often so elusive 
that members of his staff will sometimes go for days 
without knowing of his whereabouts. 

Wiman has three daughters: Katherine and Nancy 
who act, and Ann who dances. When in Manhattan he 
lives on East 49th Street; he also owns a home in 
Greenwich and another in Bermuda, for which he has 
developed a great fondness. In other years he used to 
go regularly to the Riviera and was a popular figure in 
the gay life at Antibes. He went in for boating and 
swimming, but if he’s ever owned a yacht I’ve never 
heard of it. He has five or six automobiles, and his 
extensive pay roll includes an excellent chauffeur 
named Egan. 

Some of the theatre’s outstanding players—Fred 
Astaire, Ray Bolger, Dennis King, Jack Haley, Sybil 
Thorndike, Flora Robson, Burgess Meredith, Mary Bo- 
land and John Garfield—have appeared in Wiman pro- 
ductions, and it’s his notion that he could give Broad- 
way quite a show if he could bring them all together 
in a play to be done during 1950. “Perhaps,” he said 
recently, “people would buy tickets to such a show. 
I’m sure that Tom Weatherly could round up the cast.” 
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Male theatregoers, long deprived of the sight of an exciting stage beauty, are daz- 
zled by Lilli Palmer, co-starring with Cedric Hardwicke in Bernard Shaw’s “Caesar 
and Cleopatra.” The lovely Lilli has the men in her audience breathing a fervent 
amen to Shakespeare’s description of the Lady of the Nile . . . “Other women 
cloy the appetites they feed, but she makes hungry where most she satisfies.” 
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THE CONSUL } 


Masoald 





® Gian-Carlo Menotti, who broke theatrical prec- 
edent two seasons ago when “The Medium” became 
the first serious opera to enjoy a successful Broad- 
way run, has completed a new work, “The Consul.” 
Chandler Cowles and Efrem Zimbalist, Jr., the en- 
terprising young men who produced “The Medium,” 
started raising money for their new production with 
a series of auditions for potential investors. Their 
goal of $100,000 (small potatoes when compared 
with average costs of current musical productions) 
was reached, the producers report, after seven audi- 
tions. It is suspected that this fairly impressive rec- 
ord was achieved when reports started to circulate 
that such theatre-wise and canny backers as Howard ’ 
Cullman and Moss Hart had put money into the new * 
Menotti opera. “The Consul,” described by the com- ~ 


poser as “vahry glooomy,” was suggested to him a 





few years ago by a headline in the New York Times: 
“Immigrant a suicide—Woman denied entry to U.S. 
hangs herself on Ellis Island.” Essentially the trag- 
edy of a human being destroyed by the inexorable 
After each audition Cowles (cen- 
ter) and Zimbalist (right) circu- 
lated among the guests, answering 


sdentifed EF li : questions and lining up investors. 
in unidentihec uropean police state, the opera Actual business talks were gener- 


ot inhumanity of bureaucracy, the opera tells the story 
of a woman who seeks a visa in order that she may 
join her husband who will be killed if he returns to 


locale. Rehearsals started early in January with a ally postponed for private discus- 
cast headed by Marie Powers and a bright young sion. Arnold Bernstein (left), him- 
discovery, Patricia Neway. “The Consul” is sched- self an investor, is the legal advisor 
uled to reach New York early in March. for the production. 
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The last three auditions were held in the swank rooftop apartment of I. V. Patcevitch, president of 
Condé Nast Publications. All the fund-raising efforts followed the same pattern: after passing out 
mimeographed sheets of paper describing the investing set-up, Zimbalist introduced Mr. Menotti 
(left) who briefly outlined the plot. He made no effort to present all the music, but offered a varied 
selection of arias which were sung in some cases by actual cast members, in others by specially 
recruited singers. Patricia Neway (center) sang her own role. Invitations to the auditions (right) 


were divided evenly between habitual investors and musical friends of Menotti. 





Conferences of the producers, scenic designer Horace Armistead and lighting expert Jean Rosen- 
thal were held during the first weeks of January to iron out technical bugs (left). Elaborate props 
for two dream sequences caused most of the trouble—one necessary item: a trick table which 
swallows up eating-utensils. Mr. Menotti’s home at Mt. Kisco (center) served as a secondary pro- 
duction office. It was there that designer Armistead gave Cowles and Menotti their first look at 
the finished scale model of the set. Last chore before rehearsals began was the final auditioning 
of singers. Menotti spent several afternoons listening to candidates for supporting roles (right). In 
the first singers’ audition last November, unknown Patricia Neway turned up among two hun- 


dred applicants, sang an aria, was called back and subsequently given the leading role. 
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french embassy 


THEATRE 
RELIGION 
AND POLITICS 


@ In the past couple of years | have heard a good 
many French discussions of theatre, and have tried to 
keep pace with the books and articles. | seem to have 
heard one idea endlessly repeated: the idea of theatre 
as a place where life is “transfigured,” of theatre as 
“magic,” the idea, in sum, of a religious theatre. 

Paul Claudel, it might be said, has at last come into 
his own. For Claudel is not just a believer who writes 
plays; he is not just a believer who writes plays with 
his belief embodied in them; he is a champion of the 
idea of a religious theatre. He holds that the theatre at 
its best is a religious institution, and a Christian one at 
that. The Christian view of life, Claudel says, is dra- 
matic and therefore grist to the playwright’s mill. Life 
is seen as conflict, particularly as the conflict between 
the divine and the diabolical, conscience and passion. 


In the light of Christian vision every act (1 am sum- 
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Gaston Baty 





by ERIC BENTLEY 


marizing “Théatre et Religion”) has a dramatic con- 
text and a meaning. The Christian duty of self-exam- 
ination, finding significance in every smallest act, 
enriches the inner life and enlivens the sense of drama. 
The Christian’s interest in this cannot remain mere 
egoism, for it is not we who are interesting, but the 
goal. It cannot remain mere inquisitiveness, for it is 
not an idea which inspires us, but a real object (God). 
Nor can it result in bewilderment, for the drama of life 
has a denouement and a direction. A non-religious con- 
ception of art has run its course since the Renaissance; 
its possibilities have been exhausted: the future, Clau- 
del suggests rather than asserts. is to the religious. 
Even before the present Claudel vogue there was a 
compact and organized activity in France on behalf of 
a Catholic theatre. Henri Ghéon was one of its spokes- 


men. At one time he ran a magazine, Jeux, Tréteaux, 
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et Personnages, with the slogan “For the faith by 
dramatic art, for dramatic art by the faith.” Ghéon was 
a close friend of Jacques Copeau. The book he pub- 
lished in Canada shortly before his death there—“l’ Art 
du Théatre” ( Montreal, 1944) 


had given at the Vieux Colombier twenty years earlier. 


consists of lectures he 


In his later years Copeau also was a spokesman of 
Catholic theatre, both as critic and playwright: his play 
about St. Francis has so far been produced only by 
the monks of Beaune. 

In contemporary French culture there is another 
strain of religiousness besides Orthodoxy. This is the 
strain of religion without faith, theology without God. 
When it is critical, it is negative, being largely an at- 
tack on the bourgeois world order and the liberal. 
materialistic, secular philosophies. When (which is 
more often) it is uncritical, it is an assertion of the 
reality of instincts and visions. This Irrationalism 


the recoil from the classic rationalism of France among 


Paul Claudel 


unbelievers—has taken many forms, from the day of 
Baudelaire, Rimbaud, and Lautréamont to that of the 
Existentialists and the Dolorists. In the thirties it found 
a spokesman in the actor Antonin Artaud, a Rimbaud 
manque, who formulated the theory 
manifesto—of a theatre of cruelty in the essays sub- 
sequently collected under the title “Le Théatre et son 
Double.” 


natural and magical equivalent of the dogmas in which 


or set down the 


Artaud’s theatre “will give us all back the 


we no longer believe.” All its technical features have 
the aim of “giving the theatre back to its primitive 
purpose, replacing it in its religious and metaphysical 
aspect, reconciling it with the universe.” Shortly after 
the Second World War Artaud died in the madhouse, 
but he was already famous; and it might even be said 
that death and the madhouse helped. Today the avant- 
garde theatre in Paris, insofar as it can be said to 
exist, lives under the sign of Artaud. 

The religious theatre, then, has a conservative and 
a radical wing, an orthodox and an heretical denomina- 


tion. Both were brought out of the realm of literature 
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and speculation into that of theatrical practice pri- 
marily by Jean-Louis Barrault. One or another of 
Claudel’s plays had been performed from time to time, 
but the impression remained that here was another 
untheatrical poet until, during the Occupation, Bar- 
rault staged the most unstageable of all the unstageable 
works of Claudel, “Le Soulier de Satin.” Since the war 
he has done “Partage de Midi”; and other producers 
have done other Claudel plays. 

Barrault’s “Soulier de Satin” at the Comédie Fran- 
caise is undoubtedly the great event of the forties as 
far as Catholic theatre is concerned; the great event in 
the Artaud tradition was Barrault’s production of “Le 
Procés.” I do not mean that Kafka’s novel necessarily 
belongs in such a context, but that the Barrault adapta- 
tion does: it illustrates precisely Artaud’s view* that 
the theatre should show, if not our cruelty to one an- 
other, “the much more terrible and necessary cruelty 
which things can exercise over us. We are not free. 
And the sky may still fall on our heads. And the thea- 
tre is made to teach us that first of all.” To the same 
context belong Audiberti’s plays, Pichette’s “Les Epi- 
phanies,” and Weingarten’s “Akara.” 

The religious theatre is opposed to the theatre in its 
established forms on two grounds: first, that the latter 
exists chiefly at a low level of experience; second, that, 
on higher levels as well as on lower, it has adopted an 
undesirable style—namely, Naturalism. The first of 
these points is obvious enough. Every serious artist in 
modern theatre finds himself blocked by the dead wood 
either of commercialism (as in America) or of aca- 
demicism (as often in Germany and, in another way, 
in Russia). The lust of money and the pressure of con- 
formity crush the spirit. The stylistic question is less 
obvious. 

If the country of classic rationalism can also produce 
the most alarming revulsions against rationalism, the 
country of classic Naturalism can produce the most 
alarming revulsions against Naturalism. Naturalism 
was imposed on European literature by Zola and on 
the European theatre by Antoine. Yet within a year or 
two of the founding of the Théatre Libre an opposite 
school of thought organized itself in Paul Fort’s Théa- 
tre d’Art, issuing such statements as “Le théatre sera 


* Barrault describes Artaud’s book as “incontestably the most 


important thing written on theatre in the 20th century.” Incon- 
testably! 
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Madeleine Renaud. Jean-Louis Barrault and 
André Gide at the Théatre Marigney during a 
rehearsal of “Le Procés (The Trial) ,” adapted 
from the novel by Franz Kafka. 


ce qu il doit étre: un prétexte au reve.” (The theatre will 
be what it must be: a pretext for a dream.) This was 
1893 and premature. A more significant date is 191] 
when Jacques Rouché staged “The Brothers Karama- 
zov. This attempt to put a religious version of life on 
the stage is important because it marks the debut of 
the co-author of the script, Jacques Copeau. 

If Copeau occupies a minor place in religious thea- 
tre proper, since he joined the church after his best 
work was done, he has a major place in the French 
reaction against Naturalism as a theatrical style. In 
effect, he began the reaction, and it was continued by 
pupils of his like Jouvet and Dullin and by pupils of 
Dullin like Barrault. In harmony with it was the drama- 
turgy of Jouvet’s favorite playwright, Giraudoux, and, 
in other ways, of all the notable playwrights of that 
generation: Obey, who worked for Copeau’s nephew 
and follower Michel St. Denis, Cocteau, and others. 
Lenormand worked principally for Pitoéff, who was in 
the same ambience. Baty was a veritable missionary of 
anti-naturalist theatre and as director-playwright was 
able to practice what he preached. The French “high- 
brow” theatre became a theatre of dreams. A consensus 
of opinion unfavorable to Naturalism and all realism, 
favorable to dream and magic and otherworldly vision, 
was arrived at. Artaud was only going a step further. 
So was the actor-director Jean Vilar when he recently 
suggested that with Giraudoux the whole tradition of 
French theatre since the seventeenth century ends and 
that now we should return to the primitive. 

What are we to make of it all? We can see that 
Naturalism, school of 1890, was too narrow. We can 
allow that the pendulum in such matters swings back 
and forth from one generation to the next. But one is 
given pause by an animus that is extended to all real- 
ism and by an unconditional allegiance to magic. Turn- 
ing the pages of Claudel’s essays on theatre, we find 
him most happy when he finds in the theatre (I cite his 
own terms) dream and sleepwalking. Artaud delights 
in a theatre (again I quote) of sorcery and magnetism. 
Both speak of trance and hypnosis. But magic is no 
doubt the key idea. 

I suppose we have all used the word magic as a 
lighthearted metaphor expressing the force of theatrical 
picture and performance. It is when the word is taken 
more seriously that we get the religious view of thea- 


tre. However, we must distinguish between those who 
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accept that view on religious grounds and those who 
accept it on aesthetic grounds. For the former, magic 
may indicate «real contact made with another realm. 
For the latter it is only as if real contact were made 
with another realm. They are extending our casual use 
of magic as a metaphor. When Yeats and Maeterlinck, 
for instance, tell us of the shallowness of Naturalism 
and of the depths to which the theatre should penetrate, 
they are presumably speaking of natural depths, not 
supernatural. Strictly speaking, this is not a religious 
view of theatre, but, speaking practically, it amounts 
to the same thing. For central to what I am calling the 
religious view of theatre is the desire to make of theatre 
more than theatre. Not merely more than commercial 
theatre in its present state of degradation, but more 
than theatre as such. By theatre as such | understand 
an art which has no purpose beyond giving pleasure, 
whatever other ends it may also reach, and however 
sublime or complex the pleasure may sometimes be. In 
rejecting the commercial theatre, believers in a mys- 
tical theatre have rejected the noncommercial theatre 
too, emptying out the baby with the bath. 

Three principal assumptions underlie the preference 
for a theatre that is more than theatre: a historical 
assumption, a psychological assumption, and a political 
assumption. The historical assumption is that what 
comes first in time remains forever a model. Thus, since 
theatre has its origins in religion, it is assumed to be 
in essence religious. This is a logical error known as 
the genetic fallacy. It ignores the fact that theatre be- 
came theatre precisely by ceasing to be religion. Artaud 
is one of the chief victims of this heresy. (The re- 
ligious dramatist T. S. Eliot shows that he is not a 
victim of it by having a speaker in his “Dialogue on 
Dramatic Poetry” insist on the separation of ritual and 
theatre. ) 

The second, or psychological, assumption is that hu- 
man individuality is completely submerged in an audi- 
ence’s proper experience of a drama. This is a matter, 
first, of the facts of crowd psychology and, second, of 
one’s evaluation of mass emotions. You have to be a 
primitivist with a vengeance to believe that all crowd 
emotions are good. Artaud is sentimental to the point 
of perversity when he talks as if the primitive group 
emotions were always good, the separate civilized con- 
sciousness always bad; yet even the prim Copeau takes 
to finding “Monsieur Hitler’s” mass rallies instructive. 
The fact is that the workings of crowd psychology have 
been greatly over-valued in our time, and as far as the 
theatre is concerned greatly exaggerated too. Theatre 
does involve an exchange as between actor and audi- 
ence, and 500 people in a theatre are different from 
900 people in 500 separate rooms. But there is nothing 
orgiastic or supernatural about the exchange, nor is it 
limited to the stormier emotions: finer emotions are 
exchanged, milder emotions, and also thoughts (with 
whatever emotional coloring). And the difference be- 
tween our two sets of 500 people is not total. Why 


should it be? Is there nothing one respects in one’s 
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separate self? Here I am suggesting—and the point 
may as well emerge clearly—that mystical theories of 
the theatre have been fostered by the modern flight 
from freedom, from decisions, from the self. Hitler’s 
storm troopers wildly losing their separate existence 
in a celebration of the Volk do indeed seem to be the 
ideal audience of our theatrical theorists. 

This brings me to the third assumption, the political 
assumption: that a healthy community consists of in- 
dividuals with identical opinions, and that theatre re- 
quires such a community since it requires a united 
audience. The political outlook that is based on this 
third assumption is commonly known as totalitarian- 
ism. It depends, as far as theatre is concerned, on the 
second assumption-—that, in the theatre, individual sep- 
arateness can and should be lost—which, to my mind 
has been admirably refuted by a critic who seems on 
the whole friendly to religious theatre: Henri Gouhier, 
in his book “L’Essence du Théatre,” where he explains 
that the group spirit of an audience is based on com- 
mon acceptance of the drama, not on common 
interpretation of it. “The drama talks to each of us 
in particular in order to obtain the applause of all.” 
But it is appalling to think how few have seen Professor 
Gouhier’s point. One Parisian man of the theatre 
writes: “Since there is no Christian public for a Chris- 
tian theatre, | regret not being a Communist. . 
French society . . . is nothing, neither bourgeois, nor 
proletarian. As long as this indeterminacy persists it 
will be futile to meddle with dramatic art.” And Copeau 
wrote: “The question is not to know if the theatre of 
today will draw its force from such and such an experi- 
ment, will derive its strength from the authority of one 
master of the stage rather than another. I think we 
must ask if it will be Marxist or Christian.” 

Christianity, then, is one possibility—and Copeau 
makes it clear in his context (“Le Théatre Populaire” ) 
that he means catholic and reactionary Christianity 
(nationalism, a strong state etc.)—Marxism the only 
other. It is interesting that the Marxist—or at least the 
social—theatre has indeed come to rival the religious 
theatre in its claim to go beyond dramatic art. I recall 
an occasion when a director forbade a curtain call after 
his show. He said it would have been a kind of sacrilege 

-like clapping in church. The audience would wish to 
move out in reverent silence, for the work just per- 
formed was more than a play. In sober fact, the work 
just performed was something less than a play, but the 
point is that it was a social drama; it was a play against 
war, and topical and poignant. With it the producers 
could hope to by-pass dramatic art. 

The proponents of social theatre took over the three 
fallacious assumptions of religious theatre with minor 
adjustments. The first assumption, that a thing’s origin 
and ‘nature are the same, could be taken over if the 
origin of the drama were found to be, not religious, 
but social. Which is easily arranged: Professor George 
Thomson’s Marxist interpretation of Aeschylus is just 
as convincing as any theological interpretation. The 
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second assumption, as to audience psychology, was 
taken over with aplomb; and it is probably in social 
theatre that the wildest theatrical evenings of the past 
fifty years have occurred. The Naturalists of the nine- 
ties, Piscator’s theatre of the twenties, the Group Thea- 
tre and the Mercury Theatre and Federal Theatre of the 
thirties, all provide evidence of the transformation of 
mild individuals into an indignant mass. The third as- 
sumption of religious theatre, that it requires a united 
society as its background, has been translated into 
Communist terms as follows. In Communist countries 
the united society is there, and theatre is as positive 
and national as Copeau could wish. In Capitalist coun- 
tries two societies, a bourgeois and a proletarian, are 
at war; there will therefore be two distinct theatres for 
two distinct audiences, one of them being regressive 
and thus bad, the other progressive and thus good. If 
a writer addresses himself to the proletariat he will 
find an audience that is both united and good. 

By what means does the magical theatre work its 
magic, transforming its spectators into a single unit, 
transporting this unit into another world, the world of 
Superior Reality (as against secular—or bourgeois— 
reality} ? The theatrical magician’s formula is: Height- 
en the Illusion; and he carries the formula out by 
strengthening the identification of the spectator with 
the actor, which in turn is done by strengthening the 
identification of the actor with his role. A complete 
technique for this double strengthening was devised by 
Stanislavski—who, it should be noted, was greeted with 
equal enthusiasm by Catholics and Marxists. He was, 
in Copeau’s phrase, “The master of us all.”” Copeau also 
says: “There will be a new theatre only on the day 
when the man in the auditorium can murmur the words 
of the man on the stage, at the same time as he and 
in the same spirit.” This is a step beyond Stanislavski. 
For all that he had lured the actor further and further 
into the role and the spectator into the actor, the Rus- 
sian master had left a little space—a short “aesthetic 
distance”—between audience and play. Copeau pro- 
poses to eliminate even this. At which point drama be- 
comes religious—or political—communion; a celebra- 
tion of faith held in common. A “play” can lead 
straight into a religious service or a political rally. 

There is no need, perhaps, to explain here how many 
influences combined to create the modern magical thea- 
tre. The magical décor of the Craig tradition, the magi- 
cal lighting of the Appia tradition deserve a book to 
themselves, Suffice it that this theatre has not stayed 
within the boundaries of France, of religion, or of the 
anti-naturalist movement, but has captured the modern 
theatre wherever that theatre has any intellectual pre- 
tensions at all, and the non-magical theatre has been 
relegated to the realm of vaudeville and musicals 
(which helps to explain why these are often mote re- 
freshing than “highbrow” drama). Almost the only 
exception to the rule is Bertolt Brecht’s Epic Theatre 
which is—and this above all—an attempt to create a 
non-inagical theatre. 
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Brecht’s criticism of the Stanislavski system is by 
this time well-known. Whereas Claudel on one occa- 
sion finds the marionette superior to the actor on the 
grounds that the marionette can be completely iden- 
tified with a role, not being in disguise, Brecht has 
asked that the fact of disguise, the dual nature of per- 
formance—half actor, half role—be always perceptible. 
The actor stands back from the role and looks at it; 
the audience stands back from the actor and looks at 
him; the spectator smokes a cigarette and cannot merge 
with his neighbor; the stage is not wholly concealed 
by another world created by the designer, it is not 
darkened to suggest dream and phantasma. And so on, 
The contrast with the theatre of, say, Claudel can be 
illustrated from almost any feature. 

The use of music, for example. In a lecture given 
at Yale in 1928, Claudel objected to the alternation of 
music and text. The change from one art to the other 
he described as “painful” and likely to destroy “len- 
chantement, cu, comme vous dites en anglais, le spell, 
out le pauvre poete s’est donne tant de mal pour plonger 
les spectateurs” (the enchantment, or, as you say in 
English, the spell, in which the poor poet has taken so 
much trouble to plunge the spectators.) When music 
is used it must be blended with the dialogue. “It has 
the job of giving the feeling of time’s flow, of creating 
an ambience and an atmosphere ... We are sur 
rounded by something vague. . . .” The theory is the 
exact opposite of that which Brecht was advancing in 
connection with his own musical plays. Claudel ac- 
knowledged the inspiration of Wagner; against the 
Wagnerian conception of a merging of the arts into 
one another Brecht sets the idea of the mutual “aliena- 
tion” of the arts: by retaining its individuality, each 
art adds a different element. Difference implies con- 
trast, contrast—when it has meaning—implies irony; 
the arts interact ironically. The music is not blended 
with the dialogue but is sharply marked off from it. 

To me these arguments seem a healthy reaction 
against magical theatre and acceptable by people of 
almost any philosophy. To Brecht, it is only fair to 
explain, they are part of an attempt to be more Marx- 
ist than the Marxists. He holds that the social theatre 
to date has made the mistake of taking over too much 
from the conservative camp. A truly Marxist theatre 
would resist the illusionism of even Naturalist theatre 
and would coolly point at reality. Probably this is 
true, but the Communists have a better sense than 
Brecht of what it is politic to preach and do at any 
given moment. In theory they may agree with him in 
one of his most dubious assumptions—that the pro- 
letariat is not corrupted by bourgeois society—but in 
practice they know that corrupt bourgeois dramaturgy 
is more useful to them than a brand-new Marxist 
model. Thus American Communists prefer Broadway 
plays with a pro-Negro moral to Epic Theatre. They 
even preferred Barrie Stavis’ sentimental treatment of 
the life of Galileo to Brecht’s Marxist treatment. Ger- 
man Communists have acclaimed Brecht as the leading 
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living playwright, but have objected to his theories. 

This is an intra-mural quarrel. To those of us who 
are outside the walls, Epic Theatre may be acceptable 
in theory insofar as it yields a new dramatic style, 
and may be justified in practice by Brecht’s talent; but 
Brecht can scarcely be brought forward as a playwright 
who has escaped the temptation which is the main sub- 
ject of this article: the temptation to try and make of 
theatre something more than theatre with the aid of 
religion or politics. Up to now he has made himself 
known primarily as an exponent of political theatre, a 
theatre which in one respect is even more impossible 
than the religious sort: it attributes to the theatre far 
more power, far more direct political influence, than 
it can possibly have. Marx wrote that the point was 
not to understand the world but to change it; but can 
the theatre very substantially contribute to such a 
change? Brecht has assumed—wrongly it seems to me 

that it can. Every play is to be “more than a play.” 

When we overestimate the theatre as something else, 
we underestimate it as itself. Defending religion, T. S. 
Eliot has said that we insult the Mass by regarding it 
as theatre; defending drama, we may add that we insult 
the theatre by regarding it as a Mass—or, if a pun can 
be forgiven, as a Mass Meeting. One of the by-products 
of Social Theatre in America is an abdication of taste 
and judgment on the part of people capable of both. 
Feverishness about social significance has been accom- 
panied by cynicism about art. It’s the pro-Negro moral 
that matters, and communicating it to The People; the 
artistic question can be left to the effete and effeminate. 

Brecht’s attitude in these matters has been pretty 
much that of other believers in Social Theatre. In his 
latest utterance, it is true, he puts himself on firmer 
ground by accepting pleasure as the prime theatrical 
criterion. Later in the “Little Organum for the Thea- 
tre,” however, Brecht in effect qualifies the initial state- 
ment by allowing only certain beneficial pleasures. In 
my view it is still necessary to convince him that there 
is a lot to be said for theatre as such. 

The fact that, as theatregoers, we demand a play and 
not “more than a play” does not condemn us to a nar- 
row and bloodless aestheticism. The concept of a play- 

a “mere” play—does not rule out any subject-matter 
religious, political or otherwise—or any attitude to it 


Barrault’s “Le Procés” was the great event of the 
decade for the “theatre of cruelty,” the radical 
wing of religious theatre. 
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—Catholic, Communist, or whatever. Nor is there any 
need to be a purist and deny to anyone the right to 
use the theatre for extra-theatrical purposes. Only one 
should know what one is doing. The theatre has its 
identity and scope within which much but not every- 
thing is possible. What offers itself as theatre must sub- 
mit to be judged as theatre and not appeal to a higher 
court. The critic of theatre must be permitted to say 
when a work bursts the theatre’s bounds, as both re- 
ligious and political theatre are clearly tempted to do. 
The attitude of the spectator (auditor, reader) to an 
art has traditionally been called contemplation. If peo- 
ple today find a scandal in the word, let us say observa- 
tion, apprehension, what you will: it is an attitude of 
watching and waiting. Life hurries by, but the stage 
offers us the privilege of seeing it a second time and at 
one remove. The will is involved, but, as Professor 
Gouhier finely says, it is “deflected from the active 
consciousness and has become spectacle by means of 
aesthetic disinterestedness.” The quality of the contem- 
plation or observation is modified, as we have said, by 
the co-presence of many persons in one room and by 
the exchange between actor and spectator; but attempts 
to modify it beyond a certain point take us from obser- 
vation into religious worship or political demonstration. 

These things have their own criterion, no doubt; 
and it may be held that they are more important than 
theatre. If so, why don’t those who assent to them take 
the obvious step—leave the theatre, leave the arts, and 
devote themselves wholeheartedly to religion or poli- 
tics? All honor to those who have done so. But what 
honor to those who have not done so but choose to 
overcompensate for their bad conscience by attacking 
other people’s respect for their art? Respect for an art 
means respect for the medium through which that art 
functions; the limitations of the medium are happily 
accepted, not combated or ignored. The artistic cri- 
terion is not the only one; but no artist should wish 
to evade it. Moreover, it is the only one which is prop- 
erly inclusive. It enables you to accept both Claudel 
and Brecht. As André Gide says: “The point of view 
of art is never—or seldom—adopted by the critic, and 
if he does adopt it he has the greatest difficulty in get- 
ting his readers to accept it. Yet it is the only point of 
view that is not exclusive of the others.” 
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Artist Richard Lindner’s impression of “Re- 
gina,” in which Horace Giddens is obsessed 
by the rapacity of Regina, and her brothers. 


@ “Regina,” an opera by Marc Blitzstein based on 
Lillian Hellman’s “The Little Foxes,” lasted only seven 
weeks on Broadway this winter. It closed for the reason 
all shows close: people were staying away from it. Yet 
the people who liked “Regina” have been so vociferous 
about it that a kind of “Regina Underground” has 
come into being; indignation over its early demise is 
bitter, and there are many prophecies that a revival in 
the not too distant future will prove to the general pub- 
lic how wrong they were the first time. Cheryl Craw- 
ford, who produced it, has stored all sets and costumes 
as evidence of her determination to put it on again 
when the time looks right. 

When that will be, no one can say, but there is gen- 
eral agreement that the show’s main fault was that old 
bugaboo of so many important works of art: it was 
ahead of its time. Many people agree with an usher in 
the theatre, who was heard to say warmly that she loved 
the show more after every performance, but that at first 
it really was a little tough to get. At the moment these 
facts furnish cold comfort to Marc Blitzstein, who, for 
every one week the show ran, had spent twenty in writ- 
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TRADITION 


ing and composing it. But by the time “Regina” closed 
Blitzstein was already well along in the composition gf 
a new opera, for he has never been a man to let th 
irrationalities of show business get him down for long 

Blitzstein’s baptism into the theatre was definitey 
one of fire. He made his bow in 1937, with “The Cradk 
Will Rock,” in which he participated as master of cer 
monies, orchestra, prompter, sound-effects man, and 
incidentally, played six minor parts. He also had writ 
ten the show and composed the music, but his opening 
night activities, which he continued to discharge during 
the show’s entire run, were unplanned. All this woul 
seem to make him even more versatile than his friend 
Orson Welles, who merely staged the production. “Th 
Cradle Will Rock” prompted the musical panjandruny 
on the New York dailies to say that Blitzstein, with his 
gift for combining really high-class music with dows 
to-earth idiom, was the white hope of American oper 
He has won further laurels since then with “No for a 
Answer,” his “Symphony: The Airborne,” his balle 
“The Guests” (done in collaboration with Jerome Rob 
bins), and of course “Regina,” but none of then 
caused the sensation that “The Cradle” did. 

“The Cradle Will Rock” got on only by the skin d 
its teeth, and under extraordinary circumstances. 0h 
opening night the chorus was seated in the front row 
of the theatre’s lower floor, and the other cast member 
were scattered heterogeneously through the audience; 
there was no scenery on stage and no props except fa 
a stripped-down upright piano where Blitzstein, all by 
himself, carried out his multiform office. The effect d 
such an arrangement was electric, but more or less ae 
cidental; few people know it, but prior to that evening 
the show had been prepared in the conventional way, 
with sets, props, action, and an orchestra in the pit 
“The Cradle Will Rock” has since been performed @ 
over this country and in Europe, but always after th 
fashion of the New York production and never & 
Blitzstein originally conceived it. 

The Federal Theatre of the WPA was in full swing it 
1937, giving first chances to a lot of people whos 
names are now high on the Broadway and Hollywoo! 
lists. Project 891, under John Houseman’s supervision 
put “The Cradle” into rehearsal with Orson Welle 
directing. The story concerned a strike in Steeltown 
U.S. A.; Larry Foreman, a union organizer, was th 
hero, and Mr. Mister, Steeltown’s boss, the villain 
Other characters had such names as Mrs. Mister (ant 
their children, Junior and Sister Mister) , Dr. Specialist 
Rev. Salvation, and so on. The opera was not abot 
individuals but about types, and the characters wet 
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broadly drawn: Larry Foreman and his sympathizers 
were very good, and Mr. Mister and his crowd very 
bad. The Washington legislators who provided money 
for the Federal Theatre usually regarded theatre people 
in general as rather ingenuous and harmless, but in this 
instance they became quite apprehensive. One conven- 
tion of the Federal Theatre’s productions was the all- 
important Telegram From Washington, a formality 
which arrived a few hours before each new show’s 
opening, but without which the production legally was 
not authorized. On opening night of “The Cradle Will 
Rock,” time slipped by and the telegram did not arrive. 

Then, as the hour grew late and it became obvious 
that the legislators were not going to okay the show at 
all, something happened which probably has no parallel 
in the professional theatre. Naturally, without Wash- 
ington’s permission, they couldn’t open in the WPA’s 
own theatre. The sidewalk was full of people waiting to 
get in; some of the cast-members went out and did 
numbers from the show in front of the theatre, telling 
people not to go away, there would be a performance 
somehow, somewhere. One member, acting on inspira- 
tion, hopped on the running-board of an empty passing 
truck, gave the driver five dollars, and told him to keep 
circling the block till they decided on something for 
him to do. Meanwhile, furious telephoning failed to 
unearth an available theatre. Everyone was confident, 
though, and Lehman Engel, who conducted the show, 
put on a heavy overcoat (this was mid-June) and 
smuggled the score out underneath it; such tactics were 
necessary because the various unions, without that wire 
from Washington, automatically put the whammy on 
the show as well. 

One man in the crowd on the sidewalk, when the 
word spread that they were hunting a theatre, said 
diffidently, “Why don’t you use my theatre?” Cheers 
rang out, and in no time the crowd was swinging up 
Seventh Avenue at a good pace, bound for what is to- 
day the Century Theatre. The truck-driver, still stolidly 
circling the block, was dispatched to collect a piano 
someone had volunteered. The theatre was opened and 
the audience settled down in an orderly fashion and 
waited for the show to begin. There were about a thou- 
sand people in the house. 

Welles explained to the cast that they would be ex- 
pelled from Equity if they appeared on the stage, since 
the play was unauthorized, but he pointed out noncom- 
mittally that there was nothing to prevent their buying 
tickets like anyone else and sitting in the audience; 
also, he said, the ushers probably wouldn’t throw any- 
one out who stood up, wherever he happened to be, and 
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OF TURBULENCE 


by PAUL MOOR 


performed his role at the proper time. The Musicians’ 
Union likewise had barred Blitzstein and Engel from 
using the orchestra pit; Blitzstein alone—staged by 
Welles, lighted by Feder—occupied the stage, and 
Engel conducted from the front aisle. Some firemen 
from the station house next door helped the truck 
driver move the piano in; Blitzstein, his eyes somewhat 
glazed, was pushed out on the stage, and, only one hour 
late, the show began. 

Blitzstein got himself hotly denounced as a danger- 
ous radical and just as hotly defended as a trail-blazing 
new talent; no one seemed to have lukewarm feelings 
about it, one way or the other. Generally speaking, no 
one has had lukewarm feelings about any of Blitzstein’s 
subsequent works. ; 

His devotion to social subjects comes naturally from 
his upbringing in Philadelphia, where he was born; his 
Russian father and Baltimore mother and all their 
friends were what he describes as Socialist Literary 
Society. Blitzstein was an obstreperously precocious 
brat, and his talent for music appeared early. He began 
poking tunelessly around the keyboard with one finger 
as soon as he could sit at the piano. Today he recoils 
when reminded that at the age of three-and-a-half, when 
he discovered that by using two hands he could make 
a kind of harmony, he turned to an adoring kinswoman 
and chirruped: “Look—wif double notes!” 

His parents, far from discouraging the prospect of a 
musician in the family, gave him the best training they 
could afford. His first public appearance, at seven or 
eight, was as soloist in the Mozart “Coronation” Con- 
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certo, with his teacher at a second piano. At twelve he 
was soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

When Blitzstein was twenty he decided to be a com- 
poser, and promptly won a fellowship to the Curtis In- 
stitute the first year it opened. Things got off to a 
dispiriting start when he learned that Rosario Scalero, 
his new teacher, kept his students working on nothing 
but exercises for three years before he let them do any 
composing. When he was twenty-one Blitzstein went 
to Paris to work with Nadia Boulanger, the extraordi- 
nary Frenchwoman who has taught practically all 
prominent American composers since Aaron Copland 
first went to her thirty years ago. The next year he 
went to Berlin for lessons with Arnold Schonberg; 
Blitzstein remembers that his relations with the testy 
Viennese were less than matey and that he learned from 
him only through friction, but Schénberg has been 
known to refer to him as his finest American pupil. 

About 1935, back home again, Blitzstein settled down 
in a Greenwich Village apartment in Morton Street. 
Unemployment and the depression affected him deeply ; 
out of his emotion came a sort of monologue for fe- 
male voice and orchestra which he called “Sketch No. 
1.” In it a girl sang about her plight in Steeltown, 
where she could only get work two days a week; in the 
sketch, she haunts a street corner, ready to take up with 
anyone who is friendly enough even to buy her some- 
thing to eat. During that winter, Blitzstein met the 
German poet and dramatist Bertolt Brecht, whose op- 
eras with Kurt Weill had created a sensation in Europe. 
Blitzstein played him the prostitute sketch. “There are 
other kinds of prostitution in your country,” Brecht 
said. “Why don’t you do a whole opera about them?” 
Blitzstein, increasingly disturbed over the shape the 
country was in, wrote “The Cradle Will Rock” during 
three and half feverish weeks of 1936. 

In “The Cradle,” as he had begun doing five years 
earlier, Blitzstein wrote his own libretto; this ability 
earns him the undisguised envy of several American 
composers who are eager to write operas but can’t find 
texts to suit them. Blitzstein’s words have much in 
common with the queer, rhetorical lingo Norman Cor- 
win claims as his beloved own; but in conjunction with 
Blitzstein’s music, and its mixture of sacred and pro- 
fane influences, his lines for the most part suit his needs. 

The tradition of turbulence, begun with the opening 
of “The Cradle,” was perpetuated when Blitzstein’s next 
opera, “No for an Answer,” was produced at the old 
Mecca Temple in New York. This dealt with a waiters’ 
organization, the Diogenes Social Club, at a summer 
hotel, and with its fight for better working conditions. 
License Commissioner Moss, on the grounds that the 
theatre’s seats were not nailed down and therefore 
might be used as missiles in the event of a volatile 
audience, threatened to use police and firemen to pre- 
vent its being shown, but three performances material- 
ized anyway. “No for an Answer” is a longer and 
much more thoughtful work than “The Cradle,” and 
some of its satiric moments showed the Blitzstein wit 
to be even sharper than in his first opera. 
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Blitzstein was holding his second Guggenheim fel- 
lowship when Pearl Harbor was bombed. He enlisted 
(he was thirty-seven) and looked around to see where 
he’d be of most use. The playwright Jerome Chodorov 
told him about a hush-hush motion-picture unit being 
formed by the crack Hollywood director William 
Wyler. They clamped onto Blitzstein and he was told 
to be ready to leave for London immediately; the of- 
ficer quota was filled, so he went as a private. 

In London, something delayed the film deal, and 
Wyler asked Blitzstein what he'd like to do. He said 
he’d like to write a symphony about the AAF. Wyler 
bucked the suggestion to General Eaker, who thought 
it was a fine idea, and worth its weight in brass for 
prestige and morale purposes. 

Blitzstein was en route home when the war ended, 
and he was separated from the army not long after- 
ward. He played his new “Symphony: The Airborne” 
on the piano for his friend Leonard Bernstein, and 
Bernstein agreed to conduct it with the New York City 
Symphony. The work, dedicated to the Eighth Army Air 
Force and lasting a solid hour, had an immediate suc- 
cess equalled by few compositions; the premiére had 
even a certain carnival abandon about it. Olin Downes, 
reviewing it the next day in the New York Times, wrote 
that there was “. . . an ovation till all the soloists had 
come back to the stage and acknowledged with the 
orchestra the plaudits; till Mare Blitzstein . . . had 
come forth, and Mr. [Orson] Welles [who served as 
narrator] had rushed the length of the footlights and 
flung his arms around him, and Mr. Bernstein had 
made a short speech congratulating everyone, includ- 
ing himself, on the composition, the performance, and 
the taste and perspicacity of his audience.” 

Since that gay, mad occasion, Blitzstein has contrib- 
uted two important scores: his ballet, “The Guests,” 
and “Regina.” Both show him as preoccupied as ever 
with themes of social significance: prejudice, intoler- 
ance, greed, exploitation, and other injustices. It is 
much to his credit that the fervor of his message never 
gets in the way of his art; rather he finds, in the con- 
text of the message he is concerned with, precisely 
those things which call forth from him his best musical 
efforts. The pamphleteer never outshouts the more art- 
ful utterances of the composer. 

The opera is Blitzstein’s favorite form of expression, 
and this is a happy fact for American music, for there 
have been few influences on American opera as salutary 
as the works of Marc Blitzstein. He is not writing for 
the petrified subscribers of the Metropolitan, but for 
the widest possible audience. Except for rare instances, 
his music is easily assimilated at first hearing, yet fur- 
ther acquaintance usually brings out more and more 
that commands admiration. He never talks down to his 
auditor: his control of his musical vocabulary is so 
easy and secure that he can resort to the colloquial 
without becoming corny or self-conscious. Still a young 
man, he has already produced scores which will influ- 
ence the course of American stage composers for some 
time to come. 
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If the Greeks had a word for it, the Theatre Guild has two . . . Georges Guétary. Long a favorite in 


films, night clubs and theatres on the Continent, Guétary’s old-world charm as the dashing Hessian 


in “Arms and the Girl” made the musical version of the Lawrence Langner-Armina Marshall play, 
“The Pursuit of Happiness,” the occasion of an exciting debut. There may be disagreement on the 
pronunciation of Guétary’s name, but there will be none on his performance . . . pronounced terrific. 
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@ The business entrance of the City Center looks exactly like any 
other office building. Inside there is the usual pair of elevators, the 
usual hall directory, the usual telephone booths (usually occupied). 
One expects a lobby like this to be crowded at nine o'clock in the 
morning. But the Center elevators are almost deserted at nine, and 
the only time they really seem crowded is when a soprano with a 
big hat, a child prodigy and two men with their bass viols attempt 
to get in at the same time. At five p.m., rush hour in most buildings, 
the Center is sometimes filling with dancers or musicians for a re- 
hearsal. There just isn’t any predictable schedule—and the moito of 
the tenants seems to be “Business as unusual.” When the elevator 
door clangs open on any one of the nine floors, the familiar clacking 
of typewriters is seldom heard; an orchestra tuning up, a soloist 
vocalizing, an actor mumbling to another actor—these are the dis- 
cordant and somehow pleasant sounds to expect. There are a lot of 
children around, too, and they add to the general confusion. 

Back in the grim beginning the Center, which now houses its own 
symphony orchestra, ballet company and opera, was a Shriners’ 
Mosque, built in 1924 at the cost of four million dollars and taken 
over ingloriously in 1941 for taxes. The authorities-that-were made 
the auditorium and office space available at low rent to groups who 
wished to further New Yorkers’ artistic activities. During the three 
weeks that our researcher was getting material, one such group, the 
newly organized Dance Theatre, ended its first engagement to a 
packed house, and another, the New York City Theatre Company. 
began its third season with Maurice Evans as its new leader. 

Our photographer approached the Evans office on what seemed an 
average afternoon, and, perching on the window sill to keep out of 
the way, he took aim with his camera and suggested that everyone 
relax. “Relax,” cried Margaret Webster. “He asks us to relax an 
hour before our opening!” And then they did, which is typical of 
the generous way in which most artists will behave when they are 
given a room and a center of their own. 
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All art and a block wide, the New York City 
Center offers training space to artists and 3 


good, low-priced entertainment to the public, 


Main entrance... 
lobby of auditorium 
where tickets for 
every thing cost less. 
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Maurice Evans plans his NYC The 7 
atre Company with associate George 
Schaefer and Margaret Webster. 


Isadora Bennett and Richard Pleasant 
have started The Dance Theatre for 
modern artists like José Limon. 


<. 


. 





Maestro Ettore Verna, in his studio, Or 
coaches such established singers as da 
Dorothy Sarnoff and Polyna Stoska. pe 
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Business entrance in back of build- 
ing—produc ers, schools, and publica- 
tions occupy nine floors of offices. 


NYC Theatre Company gave four 
plays. Each play rehearsed two weeks; 
ran two weeks at low admission price. 


¥ 
: ee! 


Pauline Koner and Lucas Hoving 
dance Limon’s “La Malinche,” one of 
thirty works in a ten-day program. 


On sixth floor, music students learn 
dance movement considered indis- 


pensable by Dalcroze School of Music. 
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Loading platform next door for scen- 
ery. Stage is occupied by music, op- 
era, dance, and theatre companies. 


Eva Le Gallienne, star of the second 
production, with Carmen Mathews, 
NYC Theatre Company member. 


After her debut in Doris Humphrey’s 
“Day on Earth,” a dancer goes to her 
mother for some backstage comfort. 


Center Symphony Society conducted 
by Maestro Consoli is composed of 
pros and amateurs who play together. 


George Glasten, superintendent since 
Center was Shriners’ Mosque, ar- 
ranges banquets in the ballroom. 


Richard Waring, Miss Le Gallienne’s 
co-star, worked like all Evans’ actors 
for a low salary and high ideals. 


Lincoln Kirstein and George Balan- 
chine introduced five new ballets in 
Ballet Society’s four-week season. 


THEATRE ARTs editorial department 
has offices on the ninth floor. Maga- 
zine is printed, published in Chicago. 
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by DAY TUTTLE 





RECOLLECTIONS 


@ East Hampton in the summer of 1924 was full of 
theatre people. My brother and 1, just graduating 
from college, were vacationing there with our parents 
in a rented cottage on Apoquogue Road. John Drew 
would shuffle by us every morning on the beach and 
all the young people, knowing of his near blindness, 
would greet him with a respectful “’morning, Mr. 
Drew!”; the elders with a cheery “morning, John!” 
Occasionally he would come shuffling up to me, peer 
through his extremely thick glasses and ask with great 
courtliness and no apparent intent to be caustic, “And 
how, sir, is the young Thespian today?” 

Douglas Fairbanks and Mary Pickford; Ethel Barry- 
more; Florenz Ziegfeld and Billie Burke; Ruth St. 
Denis and Ted Shawn; Fred Astaire; all of them vis- 
ited East Hampton a great many times that summer 
and seemed an established part of the social life there. 

But there were a boy and a girl on the beach morn- 
ing after morning who to me were more glamorous 
than all the visitors put together. And it was not en- 
tirely because Marguerite and Dwight Taylor were 
such enchanting young people in themselves that | 
found them so beguiling; but because their mother 
was Laurette Taylor. The wonder of it never left me. 
When a quarter past one came and it was time for 
all of us to go home for lunch, Dwight and Marguerite 
merely had to walk up the lane a few hundred yards 
to have lunch with divinity. With their own, actual 
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OF LAURETTE TAYLOR 


. .. proving that impressions of the great are usually 


contradictory, but always indelible. 





mother, and with their stepfather, Hartley Manners, 


one of the most successful playwrights of his time. 

I'll never forget the first time | saw Laurette Taylor 
that summer. Her fame at that time was as great as 
that of any actress in America and she lived a very 
secluded life in the house on Dunemere Lane. One 
night, after a concert at the Maidstone Club, however, 
she was talking with the singer of the evening, Paul 
Draper (father of Paul, the dancer, husband of Muriel, 
the writer, and brother to Ruth, the monologist). A 
little crowd had gathered around the two celebrities. 
Laurette was listening. In repose her face wore an 
extraordinarily reflective and mournful expression; 
but when animated the eyes, cheeks and corners of the 
mouth would break upwards into the very soul of 
merriment, and the eyebrows above the extraordi- 
narily wide carved eyelids lift into an upcurving line 
that seemed to question all the rational orderings of 
your world and mine with a kind of bewildered aban- 
don. Even when she had grown old and heavy and 
the beautiful face had gone to pieces, Laurette never 
lost the abandoned rapture of that smile. 

The effect that her perpetual amusement at life had 
on the beholder is in its last analysis indescribable; 


her smile seemed to reach out and lasso your spirit 


Laurette Taylor photographed shortly before her death 
in 1946. 


louise dahl!-wolfe—courtesy of harper's bazaar 
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As Candida, with Day Tuttle at Mt. Kisco (1938). 


and bring it back with her into quite another world, 
where sorrow was unknown; her laughter made you 
forget all the petty troubles of your life and most of 
the big ones. When experienced at first-hand, it was 
devastating. No matter how much you knew about her 
in later years, the result was to completely win you 
over to her side, to enlist you as an embattled partisan 
in the fight that she was making against life; that she 
had to make if she was to survive. 

But there was no question of a fight with life that 
evening at the Maidstone Club. She was young, famous 
and pretty, with a husband who adored her and two 
enormously attractive children. 

All the fight that evening was coming from Draper. 

“Isn't it true, Miss Taylor, that any artist of merit 
simply hates, loathes and despises his audience?” 

Laurette’s eyebrows went upwards in their wiid 
surmise. Her face broke into its commonsensical and 
skeptical bewilderment. 

“I can’t say I do, Mr. Draper,” she chuckled. “I like 
my audiences. The artist has to like his audience, that’s 
what he’s there for, to like them, to love them, to give 
them everything he has in himself to give. That’s why 
he’s up there before them, that’s why he’s on a plat- 
form, because he has so much to give. They’ve made 
him, you know, he’s had very little to do with it! 

Hate my audiences, Mr. Draper? I should say not!” 

Some of us felt like applauding. Laurette must have 
noticed we were listening to her, for | seem to remem- 
ber the little knot of people breaking up and Hartley 
Manners and his wife moving off down the stairs. 


* * = . * 


Between 1924 and 1928 Laurette Taylor starred in 
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the following productions on Broadway: “Sweet Nell 
of Old Drury” (in which she had been supported by 
the Lunts as King Charles and the Duchess of Castle- 
maine), “Pierrot the Prodigal,’ “Trelawney of the 
Wells,” “In a Garden,” “The Comedienne” and “The 
Furies.” None of these plays had been written by 
Hartley Manners, but after his death in 1928 she 
stopped acting. Something had happened and from 
1928 to 1932 Laurette seemed to disappear from the- 
atrical history. After a brief reemergence into the lime- 
light in the latter year she disappeared again. Her chil- 
dren had married and were living on the Coast where 
Dwight had become a successful writer for pictures. 

During the eleven years from 1924 to 1935 I saw 
her only once. And wished | hadn't. It was in the 
revival of the double bill of “Alice Sit-by-the-Fire” and 
“The Old Lady Shows Her Medals” that Mr. Brady 
starred her in at the Playhouse for a couple of weeks 
in March of 1932. The pit of the Depression was the 
pit of Laurette Taylor’s career. Laurette was drinking 
and money was refunded at the box office for a num- 
ber of performances. The engagement was abandoned. 
Laurette had become an alcoholic, and the theatre 
world was gradually becoming aware of the fact. 

The Barrie double-bill fiasco at the Playhouse was 
merely the first of several such debacles, occasioned 
by her all but incurable addiction, that gave Laurette 
the reputation for irresponsibility and undependabil- 
ity that she was to spend the rest of her theatrical 
career trying to live down. 

“We daren’t take a chance on her,” the managers 
and producers were saying ruefully. “The greatest act- 
ing talent of our generation; and yet we just don’t 
quite dare take a chance.” 

Laurette remained in the shadows for ten years. 
And then, in the summer of 1938, Dick Skinner and I, 
at the Westchester Playhouse, Mount Kisco, following 
the lead set us by Hope Lawder at the Spa Theatre, 
Saratoga Springs, took the chance that New York 
had not quite dared take, and helped a great actress 
to get back on her feet. 

But not without getting rather badly burned our- 
selves first in the summer of 1935. 

In June of that year Skinner and | were beginning 
the fourth summer of our successful theatrical partner- 
ship at Mt. Kisco. We had found the Westchester 
Playhouse a derelict summer theatre at the end of 
1931, almost abandoned by the public, and in three 
seasons had nursed it back to social and financial 
health as the summer entertainment-purveyor to the 
northern Westchester communities, thirty-five to fifty 
miles north of New York. Through our stage door in 
°32, °33, and °34 had streamed an unending line of 
talent on its way up: Margaret Sullavan, Burgess Mere- 
dith, Kent Smith, Joshua Logan, Mildred Natwick, 
Myron McCormick, Mildred Dunnock, John Monks 
and a host of others. Monty Woolley had been our 
director for a season; Peggy Wood, Ernest Truex and 
Henry Hull had broken one boxoffice record after an- 
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other; and in 1934 I had begun to direct all the plays. 
Hank Fonda had been our stage carpenter and scene 
designer for a season and then for another season our 
leading man before Marc Connelly signed him for 
“The Farmer Takes a Wife,” from whose Broadway 
success he had gone to Hollywood. Each summer had 
been better than the last, and there seemed no end to 
our good fortune. 

One morning the phone rang in the office. I picked 
it up and Laurette Taylor came back into our lives. 

Laurette had written a play. She called it “At 
Marian’s.” She suggested that we produce it with her- 
self in the title role, and she’d bring it out to Mt. 
Kisco for us to read that very night. She was very 
modest and humble on the phone. She wondered if | 
remembered her from East Hampton. 

Dick Skinner and I went down to the station to meet 
her. As the train slowed down, we scanned coach after 
coach. Finally we saw her face at the window, a little 
white and pinched and questioning. The train stopped. 
The face disappeared from the window. She had 
raised one gloved hand for a second, without a smile, 
in a tentative gesture of greeting. 

“Here she is!” said Dick, as the trim, jaunty figure 
of the wonderful actress swung towards us off the 
train with its self-confident undulant walk. There was 
no denying it: with the exception of a kind of white- 
ness in the face, she looked marvelous. 

Laurette was to be the center of our life for the 
next ten days, to absolutely dominate it. Before the 
performance that night she sat in the middle of an 
adoring group of young actors and technicians over 
in the living room of Kittle House on Lawrence Farms, 
the big sprawling one hundred and fifty year old barn 
that Moses Taylor had made into a dower-house for 
his daughter and which my wife now ran as a glorified 
boarding house for actors and staff. Her manner 
with us was like that of someone reborn. Failure and 
misfortune had made her humble and yet, in a way, 
more radiant than ever. As we sat about the living 
room, all of us fifteen, twenty or even thirty years her 
junior, there was sheer delight and the hunger for 
human affection on that wonderful face. 

“Bernhardt was playing at the Palace,” Laurette 
began; “it was her last engagement in New York. It 
was after the amputation of her left leg and she played 
everything either seated on a throne or in an arm- 
chair or a bed or arranged on the floor, with piles of 
flags and banners draped around her. 

“This was a special matinee at the Palace in the 
spring of 1917; a benefit, I think, for the Franco- 
American Red Cross. Maréchal Joffre had been over 
here and Cardinal Mercier and everyone in New York 
was madder than ever about anything French. Sarah 
Bernhardt’s final farewell tour was the culmination of 
this ecstasy. Fifth Avenue had been decorated with 
flags all the way up and down its length and everyone 
called it “The Avenue of the Allies.’ 

“Now Ethel Barrymore and Jane Cowl and | had 
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been asked to appear with Bernhardt for one after- 
noon as a special kind of tribute from the American 
stage to an old lady who was unquestionably the great- 
est actress who ever lived. A great French star who 
was playing twice a day, twelve times a week, at 
seventy-three, with one leg gone, and still packing “em 
in! Well, the arrangements went askew at the last min- 
ute and it was finally Marguerite Clark, Billie Burke 
and I that showed up at the stage door of the Palace 
an hour before the battle. The play was to be ‘Phédre,’ 
and we were to be handmaidens and to appear before 
Sarah’s entrance, backing in before her, holding hot 
and dusty garlands in our hot and,dusty hands, and 
kneeling—with our backs to the audience—while Sarah 
was helped onto the throne whence she would play the 
scene, and then recite something at the end about 
‘T Aigle Américain’ coming to the rescue of the gallant 
gallic rooster who used to crow at the beginning of 
the old Pathe News . 

“That was before our day,” somebody said. 

“I keep forgetting,” Laurette said with a laugh. 
“Well, things kept going wrong at the Palace: at the 
stage door no one had known us! We'd been hustled 


. remember?” 


into a tiny dressing room, given horrid clothes to put 
on, and garlands of prop paper roses in which to 
entangle ourselves. By the time we were down on the 
set—which had that peculiar badness of bad French 
scenery—straightening out our costumes and un- 
tangling ourselves from the roses, Billie and Mar- 
guerite were about ready to quit. Marguerite’s sandals 
wouldn’t fit her and she kept muttering, “The damn 
costume woman hasn’t heard of “Snow-White and the 
Seven Dwarfs!” (Marguerite’s vehicle that winter.) 
‘Wasn't the original written in her damn language?’ 

“Finally we were herded out onto the stage and 
placed down near the curtain line with our backs to 
the audience and told to kneel the minute Bernhardt 
appeared. 

“Billie Burke was most unhappy—they’d made her 
cover her hair. Suddenly the curtain was up! We 
could hear the murmur of the audience behind us, 
as it looked up at the three behinds—derriéres on the 
stage of the old Palace that afternoon—of the three 
best young actresses in America. And not applauding! 
Because they were already watching the doorway of 
the Palace from which Bernhardt was going to make 
her first entrance. 

“Suddenly Marguerite grabbed my arm. 

“ ‘Look in the wings!’ she whispered. 

“It was Bernhardt, waiting for her cue between two 
immense black men dressed as Nubian slaves. Those 
two giants were going to help her across the stage to 
the throne. For in spite of having only one leg left, 
Bernhardt refused to wear an artificial one and re- 
fused to be carried. She was going to try to maneuver 
the thirty-five feet from the wings to the throne on one 
leg, supported by the Nubians, each holding her be- 
neath an elbow. 


“Now whether it was because I had heard about 
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the divine Sarah all my life—or because her reputa- 
tion was incalculably greater than that of any actress 
who ever lived—I suddenly felt as if God had kicked 
me in the pit of the stomach. I fell to my knees, too, 
and noticed that Marguerite was already kneeling. 
And Billie was kneeling on the other side of me, pull- 
ing at my costume. I knelt lower and held out my 
paper roses to immortality! 

“The trio in the wings started towards us. And 
Billie and Marguerite and I put our foreheads to the 
floor, as we had been told to do, and remained still. 

“I peeked up; I knew it was something I would 
want to tell to my grandchildren. Bernhardt was com- 
ing on and on, supported by the two immense black 
men, into whose shoulders we could see her scarlet 
fingers digging. You know, the weight of supporting 
her, and yet making it look as if she were walking 
along and not just hopping, must have been terrific!” 

“How did she look?” asked Myron McCormick in 
the almost awestruck silence that filled the room. 

“Like—like an escaped cozy-corner!” Laurette an- 
swered. “Her costume seemed to be made of bangles 
and draped Turkish rugs, and hanging lamps turned 
upside down over her bosoms, and her eyes heavy 
with—what do they call it in Arabia?—‘kohl’?—and 
her face powdery with Turkish paste. Not a bit like 
a make-up in the American theatre. She was so close 
to us now that we could see the cracks in the most 
famous face in the world. Like the cracks in the baked 
sand of a parched desert. 

“When they had heaved her alongside of us, and the 
three of them stood towering above us, they paused. 
Bernhardt was looking down at us with that infinitely 
tender smile. | thought we were supposed to kiss her 
sandal—she only had one, the poor darling—and it 
was right in front of my nose, but that wasn’t her idea, 
at all. The slaves held her rigid and she reached her 
scarlet fingers, alive with rings, down to the three of 
us and touched our heads, one by one. Billie Burke’s. 
And Marguerite Clark’s. And mine. 

“*Mes enfants!’ she said. ‘Mes chéres, chéres en- 
fants!” ‘ 

“In that voice of molten brass. It was never golden, 
you know. 

“By that time I was crying; and I think Marguerite 
was; and I know Billie was; she was crying before 
she knelt down even.” 

Everybody in the room at Kittle House was choking 
up now, including the teller of the story. Somebody 
took out a handkerchief and blew his nose. 

“Did you ever see her again, Miss Taylor?” 

“Only once. Bernhardt was so pleased that the three 
of us had walked on in her play that she insisted on 
coming to a performance of each one of our plays in 
turn. She wore the same sable coat and sable hat to 
each of our morning matinees in turn and was photo- 
graphed with each of us. She would be wheeled into 


the stage box and the audience would rise, and Bern 
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hardt would bow and wave her hand, and there would 
be speeches and photographs and a great deal about 
‘La Belle France.’ She gave us each a photograph of 
herself in the last act of “Camille.” Mine is inscribed 
‘A la petite Tailleur’ (at least that is the way Laurette 
always pronounced her name when telling the story, 
but the great actress had inscribed it correctly on the 
picture) ‘en hommage de Sarah Bernhardt.’ ” 

Laurette paused and shifted her position. It was 
clear that the climax of the story had been passed. 

“Did you ever talk with her at length again, Miss 
Taylor?” Millie Natwick asked. 

“That morning, after we had acted our play. She 
had been sitting in her wheel chair in the middle of 
the center aisle for the last act and had watched and 


watched intently. She motioned me down into the 





In “Peg o’ My Heart” (1912). 
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orchestra to sit by her. She talked at length about 
simplicity, and honesty, and feeling. And the need 
that the actor should never forget, of submerging him- 
self completely into the emotional work of his role.” 

“And this from someone who was usually consid- 
ered the most artificial of actresses,” said Dick Skinner. 

“Not Bernhardt,” said Laurette. “It was a kind of 
glitter about her that deceived them. There was some- 
thing about that crooked, smiling face, and the death- 
less vitality it betokened—a vitality that transcended 
death and misfortune and a long illness.” 

From the feeling she was putting into the words it 
was clear she was thinking of herself. The room stirred 
uncomfortably and one or two of the company mem- 
bers caught my eye. 

“That’s the way J want to be!” Laurette went on 
with a smile quickly, a little apologetically, as if she 
had recognized our recognition of her need to identify 
with Bernhardt and wanted to deprecate it. “Always 
going on and on and on acting—at seventy-three—at 
seventy-five—at eighty!” (Laurette died in her sixty- 
third year, in 1946.) “I don’t want them ever to have 
to—lay me aside—like some dusty old remnant- 
in the costume-room of the Comédie-Francaise—to 
gather dust on the shelf!” 

There was an instant’s pause in the room. 

“There’s no reason why that should ever happen to 
you, Miss Taylor,” Dick Skinner said, as we all rose 
to go to work. And he meant it. 

“I wish I could tell Hartley about this,” she said, as 
we moved out into the courtyard and got into the 
station wagon. He’d be so happy if he could see me 
with you. And if he knew that you were considering 
‘At Marian’s.’ ” 

“*Considering it?’” I echoed. “It's as good as 
settled!” 

We drove over to the Playhouse and watched “Ode 
to Liberty” with Ina Claire, which had been jamming 
the theatre all week. 

“*At Marian’s’ can never pack them in like this,” 
said Laurette dubiously in the intermission. 

“Just you wait,” Dick Skinner said, “until we get 
through publicizing you all over the country. We'll 
make Ina’s week look like a tank-town break-in. And 
then we'll take ‘At Marian’s’ to New York. It’s going 
to be the beginning of great things in the theatre for 
all three of us.” 

“I think so, too,” said Laurette jubilantly, linking 
her arms to ours, as we strolled about the courtyard 
between the knots of people. “The beginnings of great 
things in the theatre again. For all three.” 

Laurette’s use of the word “again” was absurd, for 
Skinner and I were only actor-managers on the way 
up. Absurd, but very flattering. 

Within a week from that night, however, the pro- 
duction of “At Marian’s” had been cancelled. Helen 
Ford in “The Patsy” had been hurriedly substituted 
for it in the season’s schedule. At Kittle House we were 
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all trying our best to forget Laurette Taylor. 

The New York managers were right: you just 
couldn't take a chance. 

For after four days of rehearsing, Laurette had 
shut herself up in her apartment in New York, taken 
the phone off the hook, and remained deaf to the 
telephone, the personal visits to the hotel, the appeals 
from actors, agents and our management that had 
kept the telephone wires warm for four days between 
Mount Kisco and New York. 

* o * * * 

Three years went by. Successful years for the man- 
agement of the Westchester Playhouse. Years crowded 
with one famous name after another in our theatre. 
The staging of the many shows we produced absorbed 
our energies. Laurette Taylor was all but forgotten, 
but the experience with the great actress had moved 
me so deeply that I couldn’t help but try to discharge 
my conflicting emotions on paper, and the resulting 
play, “No Answer,” was performed several times both 
in summer stock and at Yale. 

Then one morning in the middle of August, 1938, 
the astounding news leapt at us from the drama col- 
umns: Laurette was actually coming back to the stage. 
Someone had taken the chance. The Spa Theatre at 
Saratoga Springs under the management of Hope 
Lawder had had the good sense—and the good theatre- 
comradeship—to book the greatest acting talent of our 
time for the week of August 2 in St. John Ervine’s 
none too exciting play, “Mary, Mary Quite Contrary.” 

Skinner turned around from reading the Herald 
Tribune’s drama column as | turned around from 
reading the Times’. 

“We'd better go.” 

It was the first spark in a chain of exploding fire- 
crackers that blazed up to the opening night of “Out- 
ward Bound” at the Playhouse, New York, on Dec. 
22, 1938, four and a half months later, when Laurette 
Taylor as “Mrs. Midget” achieved the greatest acting 
triumph of her career. 

We drove up to Saratoga to see her. The Spa The- 
atre that night was hardly filled and the audience just 
politely enthusiastic. There was something insipidly 
aseptic about the whole performance. Laurette was be- 
having so well that the result was deadly dull. She still 
looked unbelievably young. Though she was in her 
fifty-fifth year, her plentiful red-gold hair was held 
back by an amber barrette and her face still retained 
traces of the delicacy that had given it such a vixen 
enchantment fifteen to twenty years before. She was 
wearing a rather bizarre pajama outfit of an emerald- 
green satin top over black satin trousers. They gave 
her the look of a Greenwich Village Elsa Maxwell 
masquerading as an indigent tearoom hostess. 

But the main fact was perfectly clear; she was on 
her feet, knew her lines, said them acceptably; and if 
you could just get her over that first hurdle of feeling 
she had to present the psychic picture to the audience 
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of a whipped and naughty child, who was being al- 
lowed back into the room with the grownups, where 
after a lapse from grace she was again going to be 
allowed to speak her piece, Skinner and | concluded 
it might be possible to get a great performance out of 
her. Or perhaps a series of them. 

We went backstage, carried her off with us to a 
restaurant and talked “Candida” till two in the morn- 
ing. For the next three weeks we talked of little else. 

Laurette was enthusiastic over the idea of playing 
“Candida” at Mt. Kisco. It was finally decided that 
she would go back to New York every night to sleep 
in her own apartment after rehearsing each day in 
Mt. Kisco, and come out to live with us for the second 
week, through the dress rehearsals and the playing 
week. There was a comfortable guest room and bath 
at one end of the big house, next to our room; and 
she and Eloise Sheldon, her secretary, would live there. 

Laurette rationalized the small guarantee she was 
playing for with a down-to-earth attitude which gave 
us encouragement for the success of the venture: 

“Don’t expect me to draw the way Ethel and Fonda 
and Leontovitch can: I’ve been out of circulation too 
long. I’m not really worth more than $150.00 a week 
to you boys, until I show you that I can deliver the 
goods. When we take the play into New York, that'll 
be time enough for us to start talking about New 
York salaries!” 

The company at Kisco remained skeptical, as we 
placed them under contract for an extra week. “You 
guys are going to get burned again,” they said. “She'll 
never make it.” 

We were definitely holding our breaths as the week 
of the first rehearsals arrived. 

I am ashamed to say that we used to watch her at 
the first rehearsals for any evidence that she was 
drinking again. One morning when I thought I smelled 
whiskey on her breath in the station wagon and later 
on when as Marchbanks I played the ‘ 
with her on the couch in the Second Act, pandemonium 
spread through the company. “Shall we cancel the 
engagement or give it another try?” We redoubled 
our efforts to create the atmosphere in which her 


‘onions’ scene 


genius could truly flower again. 

On the morning of Sept. 1, 1938, Brooks Atkinson 
reviewed our production of “Candida” in the New 
York Times—in part, as follows: “Some time having 
elapsed since Laurette Taylor has been visible and 
audible to the Gotham playgoer, there is chance to 
renew fond acquaintance this week. She is now playing 
Candida in Shaw’s comedy of that name at the Tuttle 
& Skinner Westchester Playhouse. Although she has 
never played it before she has long been in love with 
the part, and this postscript to the Westchester season 
is of her choosing. It is a little difficult to discover just 
what her ideas about Shaw’s second best heroine may 
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be, for her performance is still in the tentative and 
submissive stage until the last act, when she takes 
command and suffuses the stage with the warmth of 
womanly acting. During the first two acts she casually 
passes through the play. 

“Miss Taylor’s acting is always improvisation with 
the radiance of her personality, the chuckle in her 
voice, the undulation of her walking and gesturing and 
the kindliness of her spirit. 

“There is also a sadness in her scenes when a 
human decision has to be made and this puts an 
audience entirely at her disposal. When Miss Taylor 
faces her grieving husband and the little whipper- 
snapper of a poet in the last act, the audience knows 
that something of profound importance is happening. 
Her personal magnetism is powerful and intimate. 

“The young people in tonight’s audience . . . were 
not seeing a great actress in one of her best parts or 
characterizations. But they had an opportunity to dis- 
cover how liquid human speech can be when Miss 
Taylor pours her voice. into it. Human speech is 
rarely heard.” 

And with this curiously oblique gleam, so like one 
of the wandering rays of insight that sometimes broke 
up into Laurette’s conversations from the bubbling 
wells of her spirit that always remained so near the 
surface, Mr. Atkinson brought his review of her Can- 
dida, now our “Candida,” to a close. 

The week ended. Laurette had triumphantly carried 
through the first step in her return to the stage. 

It was with considerable satisfaction that Dick and 
I took the check for her guarantee down to her at the 
close of the Saturday night performance. 

She caught my eye in the mirror as she took off 
her makeup. 

“Well, we did it,” she said to me. “This time we 
did it.” 

* « + * * 

When I think of the three weeks that this great and 
tragic woman spent with us eleven summers ago, | 
see her most vividly, sitting again on the yellow and 
dark green sofa in the plum-colored library after per- 
formance; her feet pulled up under her, a glass of 
beer in one hand, the red-gold hair caught back by 
the amber barrette; the emerald-green tearoom hostess 
satin blouse buttoned up to her neck, the black satin 
trousers tucked under her. Talking to Dick Skinner, 
to my wife Lauralee and me, with the high arched face 
breaking again into rapture, her heart going out to 
your heart, as if for the moment, as she listened to 
you talking, you were, for her, without doubt the 
most important person in the world. 


Day Tuttle, stage director, producer, and for many 


years a successful radio director, is now an Associate 
Professor of Theatre at Smith College. 
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CLOSE HARMONY 


Like a perfect marriage a good popular song is the product 


of the hard work of two harmonious talents—and the words have 


become a lot cleverer since they were given equal rights. 


@ Fewer and fewer people today, when they meet a 
composer or lyricist, propound the cliché: which came 
first, the words or the music? For by this time almost 
everyone knows the answer; sometimes the words 
are written first, sometimes the music; and even more 
often, the music and lyrics are the contemporaneous 
effort of collaborators behind closed doors. 

A question of greater pertinence for today may be: 
which is more important in a musical show, the words 
or the music? This requires some examination. My 
own experience as a composer tells me it is much more 
dificult to write a lyric. 1 remember George Gersh- 
win knocking off a melody in fifteen minutes, while 
his brother Ira would slave over one couplet for two 
weeks before he was satisfied with the juxtaposition 
of his words, their meaning, fluidity and singability. 

Music is abstract. It has no definite meaning un- 
less the words give it that. By itself it cannot tell a 
story; it can only suggest a mood. A perfect blend- 
ing of words and music makes a song live. To achieve 
that blend, a perfect collaboration of lyricist and com- 
poser is required. 

Irving Berlin and Cole Porter are lucky. They have 
no collaboration problem since they are at one with 
themselves. But other composers, not so fortunate, de- 
pend on a lyric writer to articulate their abstractions. 

In his preface to Oscar Hammerstein’s recently pub- 
lished excellent book, “Lyrics,” Richard Rodgers pays 
his friend and collaborator a remarkable tribute. “It 
may be said,” he writes, “that the music of songs is 
continually being played without the accompanying 
words; played on the radio and records or whistled on 
the street. This is not a fact. The words are inherently 
present in every performance of the tune, amateur or 
professional, if only in the title, for never does a song 
achieve any sort of public unless the words have at 
some point made a joint impact with the music on the 
individual and public ear. Once heard, the words, 


when they are good words, may be superficially for- 
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gotten but they are emotionally remembered. The old 
defensive and competitive cry of the composer, ‘no- 
body whistles the words,’ is simply not true.” 

The fact that a composer like Rodgers makes such a 
revealing and generous admission raises the stature of 
the lyric writer to new prominence. 

This is as it should be, but it has not always been so. 
The ups and downs of the relative importance of com- 
poser and lyricist are not easy to trace historically. 
Research, however, throws son.e light on the subject. 

The first real musical play, in English, was “The 
Beggar’s Opera.” Its authorship is credited solely to 
John Gay, a poet. Gay arranged and adapted familiar 
Scotch and English tunes, and wrote words to them 
without mentioning the names of the composers. His 
producer, John Rich, profited, as did Gay, from the 
record run (of those days) of sixty-two performances. 
Quipped the London wits of 1728, “‘The Beggar’s 
Opera’ made Rich the manager, gay; and Gay the 
poet, rich.” No one knows whether the poor composers 
from whom Gay plagiarized were either rich or gay; 
but the status of the music writer was ultimately due 
for a change. 

Grand opera offered the composer opportunities, 
coupled with fame if not fortune, to write arias whose 
texts usually spoke of heavy love, treachery and re- 
venge. The music was fashioned to suit the taste of 
the worshippers of bel canto’s vocal calisthenics. Thus 
the music—not the words—became the important fac- 
tor in the show. It was a Wagner Ring, a Mozart 
Opera, a Puccini opus. Who remembers that Mozart’s 
“Marriage of Figaro” had a text by Lorenzo da Ponte, 
founded upon a comedy by Beaumarchais? 

From Grand Opera to Intermezzi, Opera Buffa to 
Opera Comique, it was al- (continued on page 106) 





Jay Gorney wrote the score for “Touch and Go” and 
for “Meet the People,” which he also produced. He 
heads Musical Playwriting at the Dramatic W orkshop. 
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“Les Theophiliens,” the Sorbonne Theatre Group 
packing scenery at Erlangen after successful presen- 
tations under Lucien Durand, their president, of 
their special field in drama—French Medieval plays. 
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Each Month Theatre: USA, prepared by ANTA in codperation with 
the editors of this magazine, discusses a particular phase of the 


theatre off-Broadway. The topic for this issue is International Theatre. 


Editorial Note: 


March 1950 is International Thea- 
tre Month in Theatre USA. The proj- 
ect of a nation-wide demonstration 
that “the theatre serves international 
understanding” was launched by the 
ANTA-organized Panel on Dramatic 
Arts at the Second National Confer- 
ence on UNESCO held in Cleveland 
last spring. Since then the idea has 
spread not only across the United 
States but to Europe as well. The thea- 
tre has always been an international 
art. The classics of our stage come 
from every country, every civilization. 
Even our techniques derive from 
many different national sources. 
though we may not be conscious of 
the fact. More than this, however, is 
involved in the idea of an Interna- 
tional Theatre Month. It is chiefly 
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concerned with the service the theatre 
can render to international under- 
standing and to the long battle for 
freedom, justice and the rights of 
man. 

The following pages point up some 
of the recent events in international 
theatre, especially some of those in 
which the American theatre has 
played a constructive part: the launch- 
ing of the International Theatre 
Month, the forward steps of the Inter- 
national Theatre Institute, the tour of 
the Howard Players in Scandinavia, 
the experimental college theatre con- 
ference in Erlangen. These are steps 
in the right direction—in the direction 
of strengthening the bonds of interna- 
tional good will, of helping in the long 
slow process of creating that atmos- 
phere of mutual understanding and 
respect in which an enduring peace 
can live. 





International 
Theatre Month 


All over the United States during 
this month of March 1950, footlights 
are focusing on the most important 
issues in the world today: how to get 
on with our neighbors, how to build 
a world in which free men can live, 
how to affirm in practice the ideals 
set forth in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. 

The International Theatre Month 
came about through the desire of the- 
atre people to “do something” about 
the great national and international 
movements of our day, especially as 
they have taken shape in the United 
Nations’ educational and cultural or- 
ganization, UNESCO. We live in an 
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age of national and world-wide organ- 
ization, and even the theatre, passion- 
ately individualistic and egocentric as 
it is, has realized the necessity of tak- 
ing part in these movements. Fortu- 
nately, it has been possible to do so 
because of the existence of the Amer- 
ican National Theatre and Academy, 
holding a Charter from the Congress 
and having on its Board and in its 
membership, leaders in all fields of 
theatre activity. ANTA has been able 
to represent the theatre practically and 
consistently during these post-war 
years. What ANTA has done in rela- 
tion to the International Theatre In- 
stitute is described elsewhere in this 
section; its national activity in con- 
nection with the U. S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO is currently 
demonstrated by the 
Theatre Month. 


The first gun of the International 


International 
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Theatre Month was fired in Cleveland 
last spring during the Conference on 
UNESCO which was organized by the 
U. S. National Commission. The Panel 
on Dramatic Arts of the National 
Commission, organized by ANTA at 
the request of the Commission and 
consisting of representatives of all the 
major theatre groups (including 
Equity, the Dramatists’ Guild, NTC, 
AETA, the National Thespian Society, 
etc.) held meetings at the Cleveland 
Playhouse to discuss a series of pro- 
posals formulated by ANTA as to 
what the theatre could do to drive 
home the UNESCO idea. The proposal 
that gained instant support was to 
launch an International Theatre 
Month, March 1950, during which 
every theatre in the U. S. 


urged to produce a play, pageant, or 


would be 


program of one-acters, music or dance 
which would illustrate the theatre’s 





service to international understand- 
ing. 

Three thousand letters were sent 
out last spring by ANTA and the 
National Commission for UNESCO 
(which functions through the UNES- 
CO Liaison Staff of the State Depart- 
ment). This first mailing and the ques- 
tionnaire included in it brought an 
enthusiastic response. Theatres across 
the country and in Hawaii, the Pan- 


ama Canal Zone, Canada and Japan 
responded eagerly to the project which 


offered an opportunity for theatre 
groups to take part, individually and 
collectively, in a nation-wide effort to 
make the ideals and objectives of the 
United Nations and UNESCO better 
understood by the people of the coun- 
try. A second large mailing included 
a general invitation to participate, as 
well as lists of appropriate plays and 
suggestions for methods of codpera- 
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J. B. Priestley’s “Des- 
ert Highway,” a plea 
for racial tolerance, 
was staged by Vienna 
University Theatre. 


tion for theatre groups which could 
not produce special plays for the oc- 
casion. 

The National Theatre Conference, 
the American Educational Theatre 
Association, the Thespian Society and 
other theatre organizations through- 
out the country discussed this project 
and circularized their memberships di- 
rectly or through local publications, 
while ANTA carried on a lively cam- 
paign of information through the 
usual channels of correspondence, 
meetings, the preparation of lists of 
plays and practical suggestions, and 
the search for likely new plays. 

The idea of the International The- 
atre Month had two great virtues 
simplicity and variety. From Broad- 
way to the smallest school group, 
every theatre in the country could take 
part in such a demonstration if it so 
desired. The UNESCO themes are 
fundamental; they offer immeasurable 
opportunities for dramatization. 

The plays appropriate to the Inter- 
national Theatre Month fall roughly 
into four categories: The first of these 
includes the scripts which discuss 
international understanding and co- 
éperation directly. Though there are 
comparatively few in this group, they 
do exist and will be produced during 
March 1950. Chief among them is J. 
B. Priestley’s “Home Is Tomorrow,” 
a play which presents vividly the 
hopes and conflicts of an international 
group engaged in carrying out a 
United Nations project. The play was 
released by Mr. Priestley for produc- 
tion in college and community the- 
atres during the International Theatre 
Month. A number of productions were 
scheduled through the National The- 
atre Conference, notably one at 
Bloomington, Indiana under Lee Nor- 
velle’s direction. 

“The Cockpit” by Bridget Boland, 
another English play not yet seen on 
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Broadway, is in the same category. 
It is set in a temporary DP post, 


lodged in an abandoned theatre, just 
after VE day when nationals, released 
from the horrors of a concentration 
camp, are awaiting transportation to 
their various countries. The play of- 
fers fascinating theatrical possibilities 
in the use of the bare stage and parts 
of the theatre as acting areas, and at 
the same time carries a cogent mes- 
sage concerned with the need of inter- 
national codperation. Howard Koch’s 
drama about Woodrow Wilson’s bat- 
tle for the League of Nations, “In 
Time To Come,” is another play in 
the category of direct discussion, but 
is dificult to produce because of the 
many characterizations required. 

The second category of plays is far 
larger and embraces the many im- 
portant and moving dramas which are 
concerned with man’s long battle for 
peace, freedom, justice, equality. This 
category would hold all the anti-war 
plays, from “The Trojan Women” to 
“Idiot's Delight,” both of which figure 
frequently among plays being given 
this month. The College of William 
and Mary is producing Toller’s “No 
More Peace” and touring it through 
a local circuit. Giraudoux’s witty, sa- 
tiric “The Trojan War Shall Not Take 
Place” is talked of for Broadway pro- 
duction. “Skipper Next To God,” with 
its poignant theme of the predicament 
of the homeless and stateless persons, 
is the choice of the Art Institute Play- 
ers in Chicago. This second category 
of plays would also include such fa- 
miliar titles as “Abe Lincoln In 
“Deep Are The Roots”; 
“Thunder Rock”; and that epic of 
“Skin Of Our 
Teeth,” planned for production by the 
Skagit Valley Junior College in the 
State of Washington. 

A third category of appropriate 
plays would be those which reflect 


Illinois” : 


mans endurance, 


sympathetically the way of life of 
another country. In this group will be 
found many of the plays given fo 
or by children in which the daily liv. 
ing of the youngsters in other lands 
is made sympathetic and understand- 
able to their contemporaries here. 

The fourth broad category includes 
the masterpieces of other nations, 
plays written by the great poets and 
writers of Russia, France, Germany, 
China, Italy, Spain—poets like Schil- 
ler whose “William Tell” is planned 
for production by the Art Theatre of 
Chicago, or Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt” (City 
College of New York), or Obey’s 
“Noah” (George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C.). 

In Dallas, Margo Jones’ Theatre 
1950 is presenting the first comedy 
to come out of post-war Germany. Set 
in the Vatican and concerned with a 
wide collection of different nationals, 
this gay entertainment was translated 
by an Englishman, Ashley Dukes, and 
receives its American premiere in 
Texas. 

These are merely samples of the 
types of production planned for this 
month of March, enough merely to in- 
dicate the range and variety of plays 
that can be included in the overall 
plan. Many other projects are under 
way. High schools are writing and 
producing pageants and special exer- 
cises for the occasion; playwriting 
UNESCO 


themes as material for drama. College- 


seminars are discussing 


wide projects are planned which will 
bring the various sections—music, the 
fine arts, foreign languages, drama 
together in such ways as the produc- 
tion of four different one-act plays in 
four different languages, an inter-de- 
partmental as well as international col- 
laboration. Music and the dance are 
particularly useful in building inter- 
national programs, especially where 
wide participation is desired. The Na- 
tional Dance Association has spon- 
sored the whole project and has 
worked intensively with ANTA pub- 
licizing it through dance channels. 
Broadway has of course a very dif- 
ferent problem from that of the more 
organized theatres in colleges and 
communities. Its projects are slow to 
mature and often unpredictable in ef- 
fect, but it is in its very nature inter- 
national and needs only to point up 
those elements in its current produc- 
tions which have international impli- 
cabions. Program notes, lobby 
displays, a “slanting” of publicity re- 
leases will help to focus attention on 
those plays which emphasize the idea 
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of international understanding and 
the rights of man. The American The- 
atre is in the limelight. UNESCO in 
general and the International Theatre 
Institute in particular are watching 
the development of this International 
Month with keen interest: it is in a 
sense a “pilot project.” If it is as suc- 
cessful as it promises to be at this 
writing it will become an international 
observance. We will see the theatres 
of the world producing special plays 
for the occasion, exchanging greetings 
and saluting each other across the 
seas, reaffirming in a new way the 
ancient truth that the theatre serves 
international understanding. 





A Challenge 
to the Theatre 


by DR. JAIME TORRES BODET 


Of all the forms that intellectual 
creativeness has taken, in all countries 
and in all ages, theatre has never 
failed to be one of the most living, 
concrete and effective. There are few 
other forms of art that have a greater 
influence upon men, make a more di- 
rect appeal to their minds and their 
senses, and are more able to reveal to 
them their true nature, teach them to 
know each other better across the bar- 
riers of language and custom, and in- 
spire them with noble feelings and 
generous impulses. The theatre, whose 
range is now widened by broadcast- 
ing, television, the film and the gram- 
ophone record, is one of the great 
agents for educating the masses. 

For UNESCO, therefore, whose es- 
sential task amid the infinitely varied 
forms of intellectual codperation is to 
raise the educational standard of all 
peoples at every age of life, it was an 
urgent duty to appeal for the codpera- 
tion of theatre people in every coun- 
try. Their response led to the birth of 
the International Theatre Institute. 
Like all institutions, 
especially those of recent origin, the 
ITI had many difficulties to face, but 
it has already proved the value of its 
efforts. Yet there is much that the 
theatre can still do if it wishes to con- 
tribute effectively to the fulfillment of 
the general educational task which 
UNESCO has so much at heart. 

UNESCO has decided to do all in 
its power to assist in disseminating 
and generally explaining the Universal 


international 
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Declaration of Human Rights, which 
was adopted December 1948 by the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. It is distributing the text 
throughout the world; it has asked the 
governments of its Member States to 
assign this historic declaration a place 
in their educational curricula; and it 
has asked authors, thinkers and jour- 
nalists of repute to explain and com- 
ment on the main features of the dec- 
laration. It has also organized, in 
Paris, an exhibition designed to show 
that the conquest of these rights is 
the result of centuries of effort, with 
which every nation has, at different 
times and in its own way, been asso- 
ciated; that—to take only a few exam- 
ples—the abolition of slavery, the 
emancipation of women, freedom of 
conscience, and social security have 
only been secured at the price of uni- 
versal struggle and sacrifice, which 
now impose on us fresh responsibili- 
ties and clear-cut duties; and finally, 
that respect for human riglits—with- 
out which there can be neither free- 
dom nor peace—can be guaranteed by 
man’s enlightened determination. 

In enlisting coéperation with a 
view to the widest possible dissemi- 
nation of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, UNESCO could not 
overlook the codperation of theatre 
people. Accordingly, last March, I ap- 
proached the International Theatre In- 
stitute and asked it to consider ways 
in which it could coéperate. One of 
the National Centres of the IT]—that 
in the United States 
launched an 


has already 
international theatre 
month to be devoted to human rights 
and world peace. It would not indeed 
be hard to find, among all the plays 
of the world, masterpieces on the eter- 
nal subject of the liberation of man 
and, to use Tolstoy’s words, his vic- 
tory over the “powers of darkness.” 
From Sophocles to Goethe and Schil- 
ler, from Aristophanes to Moliére, 


from Shakespeare to Ibsen, what great 
dramatic poet is there who has not 
immortalized humanity’s struggle 
against despotism, intolerance, injus- 
tice, ignorance and fear? Such works 
have lost nothing of their virtue, and 
appeal to the imagination of the 
masses as powerfully as they ever did. 

But we can do more than this. We 
can appeal to the creative genius of 
the dramatists of today. Do not the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the principles and deeds 
that it implies provide authors, pro- 
ducers and actors with an inexhausti- 
ble source of inspiration? There is no 
question, of course, of imposing sub- 
jects or of reviving the “propaganda 
play.” But such an appeal, launched 
by the ITI, would show that the con- 
temporary theatre had a high and 
compelling conception of the part it 
could play in the life of nations and 
in behalf of international understand- 
ing. Is there any more dramatic sub- 
ject than humanity’s struggle for jus- 
tice, freedom and peace? If the theatre 
is still the school of life, as it was in 
the golden age of classical tragedy, 
here is a magnificent opportunity of 
showing, once more, that it has lost 
none of its ancient vitality and power. 


Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet, formerly the 
Minister of Education of Mexico, is 
now Director-General of UNESCO. 
















eveide Hahn 
OMG cultural advisor, 
Dr. Clarke . Bava- 
rian Secretary of Fine 
Arts, Dr. Sattler. 


«Gustaf Gruendgens 
(standing), German 
Producer’s Association 
President, contributed 
professional advice at 
Erlanger. 
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Opening session of the 
Second International 
Theatre Congress in 
Zurich, June 27, 1949. 


The International 
University Theatre 
Conference 


At Erlangen, Germany 
by HERMAN HAHN 


During the last week in July 1949, 
the university town of Erlangen, near 
Nuremberg in the U. S. zone of 
Germany, was the scene of the first 
international university theatre con- 
ference ever held in Germany. Each 
day during that time at least two plays 
were performed or witnessed by 
groups from France, Austria, Sweden 
and Germany. Several hundred ama- 
teur thespians listened to lectures 
from French, American, Austrian and 
German experts, participated with 
keen interest and enthusiasm in the 
ensuing discussions and never failed 
to attend the hour or so of critique 
sandwiched in between the afternoon 
and evening performances. The meet- 
ing had been made possible by the 
codperation’ of theatre officers of the 
Allied Military Governments. A small 
amount of money was furnished by 
OMGUS with the intention of making 
this meeting possible and also in order 
to establish a revolving fund for future 
meetings. The conference was to serve 
a three-fold purpose: first, to propa- 
gate the idea of liberalizing univer- 
sity education, upheld in most coun- 
tries outside of Germany; secondly, to 
afford German university theatre 
groups a chance at critical compari- 
son by viewing their own productions 
in conjunction with those of non- 
German groups and to learn from the 
criticism of their own and others’ mis- 
takes. Finally, the meeting was to 
promote international understanding 
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between students, on a concrete basis. 


Because of some difficulties and lack 
of time between the planning of the 
meeting and the execution thereof, 
some of the countries, among them 
Great Britain, were unable to send 
performing groups. 

University theatre in Germany is 
still in its infancy. Throughout the 
twenties and up to the middle of the 
thirties, the so-called theatre science 
departments of the Munich and Ber- 
lin universities had theatre groups 
which made worthwhile contributions 
to the theatre life of these two cities. 
Participation in these productions was 
limited to theatre science majors and 
was considered extracurricular. It was 
not until 1946 that students at more 
than a score of German universities 
started to form so-called “studio the- 
atre” groups. With little or no en- 
couragement from their universities, 
some of the groups managed to strike 
up close working relations with local 
municipal theatre people who were 
glad to use them as walk-ons and for 
small parts. In 1947 these groups held 
a meeting in Wuerzberg, once the ba- 
roque gem of Bavaria, now a heap of 
rubble. As one of the sponsors of the 
meeting and lecturer on the U. S. uni- 
versity theatre, I took part in it and 
found that the delegates of about 23 
groups represented there showed 
much enthusiasm, but seemed to lack 
the know-how. Not being able to help 
all these groups which came from the 
four occupied zones of Germany, it 
seemed wisest to support the group 
showing the most promise, the one 
from Erlangen. A year later one of 
Germany's most outstanding critics 
and writers reviewed their perform- 
ance of John Steinbeck’s “Of Mice 
and Men” in a Munich newspaper. In 
addition to praising the production 
for its genuine atmosphere and fine 
acting, he made a strong appeal for 


support of the university theatre for 


its value in developing the emotional | 


qualities of the students. The time 
seemed opportune for a meeting of 
German groups and those from other 
countries. Erlangen was chosen as 
meeting place, because its location jp 
the L. S. z»ne made it possible for us 
to give whatever support was neces- 
sary. and also because this group had 
access to the town’s 700-seat baroque 
stucco and wood theatre. 

It was never my intent nor that of 
Heinz Knorr, leader of the Erlangen 
group, when we first mapped plans 
for the meeting, to make a competition 
out of it. Neither did we expect to 
have the audience of students, jour- 
nalists, theatre people and plain folk 
who packed the theatre night after 
night, tender an ovation to a group 
whose language they may not even 
have understood. This happened after 
the Sorbonne group’s performance of 
“Aucassin et Nicolette” where 54 cur- 
tains were counted. The members of 
Les Theophiliens, founded in 1936 by 
Professor Gustav N. Cohen, are Sor- 
bonne students who specialize in me- 
dieval plays, many of which they 
adapt themselves. Their other play 
was “Le Miracle de Theophile,” by the 
13th century author Ruteboeuf, in 
which the figures which adorn a 
Gothic church portal come to life to 
prevent the devil from entering the 
church. Exceptionally fine in all its 
production aspects, this play also 
showed the actors to be masters of a 
style where recitation was mixed with 
pantomime. “Aucassin et Nicolette” 
had been created out of medieval 
troubadour songs, chanted by a girl 
troubadour and enacted by the rest 
of the cast with much feeling, sincer- 
ity and a sense of humor. Racial in- 
tolerance was compared with pagan 
barbarism in J. B. Priestley’s “Desert 
Highway,” performed for the first 
time in Germany by the Studio The- 
atre of the University of Vienna. This 
group was formed in 1945 and had 
had over 600 performances in almost 
every country in Western Europe to 
its credit. The influence of the Stan- 
islavski method was obvious and bene- 
ficial in the Erlangen group’s produe- 
tions, two of which, “The Glass 
Menagerie” and Andre Obey’s “Re- 
tour de L’Etoile,” had been directed 
by a professional. The group also gave 
a new play by their director, Dr. 
Hannes Razum, which was called 
“Dangerous Life” and dealt with re- 
incarnation. A Kiel University group 
presented a group of skits and gave a 
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midnight performance of their literary 
cabaret called “After the Amnesty.” 
Though most of the other groups 
showed the need for expert advice and 
guidance, their enthusiasm made up 
for many deficiencies. 

In addition to the performances of 
the groups, distinguished lecturers 
from German universities and experts 
from France and the United States 
discussed the role of the theatre in the 
university and community. Gustav 
Gruendgens, well-known actor, pro- 
ducer and director, and president of 
Germany's Producers’ Association, 
found a play and a new role when he 
witnessed the performance of Georg 
Kaiser's “Napoleon in New Orleans” 
by the students of the theatre science 
department of the Free University of 
Berlin. He was very much interested 
in the meeting and promised support 
and advice to the students. Erich Otto, 
venerable president of Germany's 
Actors’ Equity and victim of 13 years 
of Nazi persecution, attended the con- 
ference and exclaimed afterward, at 
a meeting of German stage designers 
held in Munich, that the performances 
at Erlangen of the French, Austrian 
and Erlangen groups had convinced 
him that, despite the present crisis, 
the theatre was by no means dead and 
that some of the enthusiasm of these 
amateurs would do the fabulous in- 
valid a lot of good. 

One of the highlights of the meeting 
was provided by the Yale Glee Club. 
On its fifth concert tour of the conti- 
nent it added another concert to its 
schedule to give a benefit for the uni- 
versity s student clubhouse. 

The newspapers and magazines in 
Germany and some of the surround- 
ing countries devoted considerable 
space to reviewing the conference. 
Most of the writers were unanimous 
in their praise of U. S. Military 
Government for making this meeting 
possible and supporting a develop- 
ment which in their opinion was 
bound to have a lasting influence on 
German universities and the profes- 
sional theatre. 

In a resolution passed by the dele- 
gates of all Western groups it was de- 
cided to repeat these conferences an- 
nually. The 1950 meeting will be held 
again in Erlangen, unless the zonal 
borders to Berlin have been opened 
by the Russians. in which case it will 


be held there. 


Herman Hahn was Theatre Officer of 
the Education and Cultural Relation 
Division of OMGUS in Bavaria. 
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The World Seemed 
Wide and Open 


by OWEN DODSON 


Our first glimpses of Norway made 
it seem as though we had been sailing 
for eight days toward a mystery. Sep- 
tember 8, 1949 was a drizzly day. 
Strange rock formations like old 
sleepy trolls rose out of the sea, and 
the castles and fishing villages and 
farms seemed ghostly in the purple 
fog. As we steamed into Bergen we 
were entirely surrounded by moun- 
tains on which houses had been built 
tier on tier, their orange slate roofs 
disappearing in mist and joining the 
clouds. American and Norwegian flags 
waved on the dock. The two national 
anthems were played and the press 
came aboard. Our tour of Scandinavia 
had begun. 

The Howard Players (twenty-one 
students and three faculty members) 
toured for eighty-eight days, played 
fifty-four performances of Ibsen's 
“The Wild Duck” and Dorothy and 
Du Bose Heyward’s “Mamba’s Daugh- 
ters” in fourteen cities and four coun- 
tries. And now that we are back in the 
United States it is fairly difficult to 
write about those rich days, crowded 
with excitement and learning and af- 
fection. It is harder still to reconcile 
the haphazard theatre conditions here 
with those in lands where the arts are 
as important and natural as eating 
and sleeping; where artists and teach- 
ers are honored in their own coun- 
tries. In Bergen, for instance, the 
state-supported Nationale Scene is sit- 
uated in the center of the town, and 
the statues in the square and parks are 
not of soldiers or politicians but of 
writers like Bjornson and Ibsen, mu- 
sicians like Ole Bull and Greig. 

On the opening night in Oslo we 





were especially tense because we were 
playing “The Wild Duck” in Ibsen’s 
own land before the royal family, 
members of the diplomatic corps, 
leading actors and critics; before an 
audience who knew the “Duck” 
cooked and served in every dramatic 
way. We also feared the language bar- 
rier. We need not have been so keyed 
up. As we entered the Nye Theatre, 
veteran actors extended their hands 
and welcomed us. We also were 
pleased to find that most of the thea- 
tre-going public understood English. 
The audiences were most enthusiastic, 
and the critics wrote long, sound re- 
views. They especially liked our Hed- 
vig (Marilyn Thornton), Dr. Relling 
(Edwin Ellick) and Gina (Geraldine 
Haywood). They praised the director 
of the play, Dr. Anne Cooke, for the 
controlled and carefully worked out 
interpretation, the ensemble playing 
and the freshness of he: point of view. 
The Crown Prince turned to Dr. 
Cooke at the end of the play and said: 
“You have nothing to worry about.” 
Before we left Oslo, the National 
Theatre Company invited us to attend 
a performance of their “Wild Duck” 
(“Vildanden”). It was strange to lis- 
ten to a language, little of which you 
understood, and understand every- 
thing. Most of us had never seen a 
production performed by actors who 
had worked together for many years, 
in many plays. We were impressed by 
the great imaginative detail that can 
only be achieved through intimate 
knowledge of the script and the au- 
thor’s intention, and craftsmanship of 
a high degree. 

Our last performance of the “Duck” 
in Oslo began at one in the afternoon. 
We had to be on the boat at three 
forty-five. As our actors finished their 
roles they were rushed to the boat for 
Copenhagen in costume and makeup. 
Only the five principals took curtain 
calls. It was amusing to watch the ac- 

(continued on page 105) 


Howard Players from 
U. S. took “The Wild 
Duck” and “Mamba’s 
Daughters’ to four 
European countries. 









The idea that “theatrical art is a 
universal expression of mankind, and 
possesses the influence and power to 
link large groups of the world’s peo- 
ples” is the raison d’etre of the Inter- 
national Theatre Institute. Created a 
year and a half ago by UNESCO, the 
educational, scientific and cultural or- 
ganization of the United Nations, this 
inter-professional association of thea- 
tre people the world over recognizes 
theatre not only as an art but as an 
organ of society, and strives to enlist 
the full force of its humanizing in- 
fluence towards the goal of peace 
through international understanding. 

With its organizational structure 
firmly erected in its first year, the In- 
ternational Theatre Institute convened 
its Second Congress this past summer 
in the colorful city of Zurich to formu- 
late a practical program carrying out 
its basic objects. More than one hun- 
dred delegates, among them produ- 
cers, playwrights, directors, designers, 
actors and critics, were on hand to 
represent member nations which had 
more than doubled in number, from 
eight at the first Congress to nineteen: 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, China, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Holland, Is- 
rael, Italy, Mexico, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Poland, South Africa, Switzer- 
land, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. There were also ob- 
server-delegates present from Austra- 
lia, Canada, Denmark, Egypt, India, 
Sweden, Turkey and Germany. 

In the vanguard of the delegations 
were Great Britain, under the Chair- 
manship of Llewellyn Rees, Director 
of the Old Vic, and including John 
Moody, Drama Director of the Arts 
Council, and Stephen Thomas of the 
British Council; and France, its dele- 
gation of six led by M. Roger-Ferdi- 
nand, President of the French Society 
of Playwrights and Composers, along 
with other leaders of the French thea- 
tre like Maurice Lehmann, Manager 
of the Theatre du Chatelet and Vice- 
President of the Society of Theatrical 
Directors, and representatives of the 
French Government. Taking their 
place at the council table for the first 
time were the directors of the three 
principal theatres in Israel: The Habi- 
mah, Chamber and Ohel Theatres. 
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International Theatre— 


A Report from Zurich 


by WARREN CARO 


The United States delegates, repre- 
senting the American theatre through 
the American National Theatre and 
Academy, were Clarence Derwent, 
President of Actors’ Equity Associa- 
tion and co-Chairman of the ANTA 
Committee for the ITI, Rosamond 
Gilder, Secretary of ANTA, then Di- 
rector of the ANTA Committee for the 
ITI (now its Chairman) and Warren 
Caro of the Theatre Guild—with Nat 
Karson, the American designer, par- 
ticipating as specialist on the commit- 
tees on architecture and design. 

In furtherance of its purpose “to 
promote international exchange of 
knowledge and practice in theatre 
arts,” the Congress blueprinted a com- 
prehensive program of services to the 
theatres of all nations. Here are the 
highlights: 

Pusuications. First: a Monthly 
Bulletin on World Premieres, de- 
signed to distribute information on 
theatrical events as quickly as possi- 
ble throughout the world. Each bulle- 
tin provides brief accounts of new 
productions during the preceding 
month in a condensed form giving all 
important details. The first of these 
was issued in October of last year. 

Second: a World Review—an illus- 
trated magazine to be published twice 
a year, to be devoted to articles of in- 
terest to theatre people everywhere, as 
well as to reports on the activities of 
the ITI, its international office and its 
National Centres in each member 
country. 

EXCHANGES OF THEATRE PEOPLE. 
To increase the means of communica- 
tion and sharing of theatrical knowl- 
edge between the nations, eight fel- 
lowships have been established to en- 
able qualified professionals to study 
abroad. These training grants will be 
open to promising talents who have 
already had training and professional 
experience in their own country. 

An INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
THEATRICAL ARCHITECTURE AND De- 
sicn. To be held this year as an im- 
portant method of pooling informa- 
tion from all countries on the archi- 
tecture of theatres and stage produc- 
tion. Such a Congress will serve as an 
intelligence center and clearing house 
for the most advanced technical de- 






velopments in each nation and will be 
of inestimable value in the reconstruc. 


tion of theatres destroyed by the war, #4 


as well as in new construction. The 
documentation assembled through this 
Congress will be kept accessible to the © 
theatres of the world as a permanent 
source of reference, and will be aug. 7 
mented by new material sent in by the © 
National Centres in the future. 

INTERNATIONAL THEATRE WEEK, 
One week of the year to be devoted 
by theatres of every kind throughout 
the world to the production of plays 
that offer vivid insight into the lives, 
customs and thinking of people in 
other nations and reflect the UNESCO 
themes of international understand- 
ing, world peace and human rights, 
This project is already under way in 
many countries. 

Tourtnc Companies. A system of 
ITI sponsorship for accredited travel- 
ing companies to increase the number 
of international theatre tours was 
formulated, and steps were taken to 
provide facilities in the nature of sub- 
sidies, such as waivers of taxes and 
concessions in transport rates. 

Copyricut. In the interests of pro- 
moting the exchange of play scripts 
between nations, the ITI represented 
international theatre at the 1941 In- 
ternational Copyright Conference, 
held under UNESCO’S auspices in 
Paris. 

Unesco THEATRE Awarpb. The ITI 
agreed to the plan developed at the 
Beirut General Conference of UNES- 
CO for an annual award to the best 
drama illustrating UNESCO's ideals. 

Human Ricuts. The Congress 
adopted a resolution directed against 
practices of discrimination and segre- 
gation in the theatre—in contraven- 
tion of the United Nations Declaration — 
of Human Rights. 





Paramount among the arts of peace, 
the theatre is a great instrument for 
free thought freely expressed. The ITI 
has made an impressive beginning 
and, although its initial efforts are 
limited by a small budget, its aims are 
gradually being translated into action. 
If it continues to receive the support 
of theatre people, it can serve mightily 
to help the theatre in creating among | 
peoples everywhere mutual awareness 
of their common goals. 





Warren Caro, Executive Secretary of 
the Theatre Guild, was a delegate to 
the 1949 Congress of the International 
Theatre Institute in Zurich, and is } 
Vice-Chairman of the ANT A Commit- 
tee for the ITI. 1 
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Joshua Logan 


The. best plays to come out of World War I were 
tragic accounts of the death of ideals as well as men. 
The best plays to come out of World War II have been, 
if not comedies, essentially comic. At the top of the 
list are “Mister Roberts” and “South Pacific,” both 
taken from the fictionalized memoirs of young Amer- 
ican veterans. Although both “Mister Roberts” and 
“South Pacific” were published in novel form, neither 
of the authors attempted to construct a real novel out 
of their experiences. Faithful to the atmosphere of war 
service, they wrote what actualiy happened: a series 
of humorous and sad incidents as disconnected as sep- 
arate dreams occurring in one night. 

The episodic nature of the late Thomas Heggen’s 
novel might almost seem to preclude dramatization. On 
the surface the humor appeared to lie in the author’s 
method of expression rather than in side splitting sit- 
uations so revered by the pace setters who produce 
comedy. There was no climax to the long battle with 
boredom—just a sudden unexpected release, no flag 
waving of any kind. Joshua Logan, who also collabor- 
ated on “South Pacific” and directed both shows, 
brought his acute theatrical sense to bear, and between 
them he and Thomas Heggen worked out a cohesive 
cemtral drama. Somehow, the Heggen touch, which 
looked too gentle for drama, was preserved in the final 
version. The jokes may be Logan and Heggen, but the 








About the Play 


alfredo valente 


attitude is pure Heggen. It is an attitude that belongs 
to his generation; a tendency to laugh at what is in- 
escapable, to accept no authority without reservation, 
and to avoid illusion as dispassionately as one would 
avoid an after dinner speech. Mr. Heggen’s particular 
contribution is the vision, despite this patent cynicism, 
of which his young man is capable. Mister Roberts’ 
convictions supply him with a rare, attractive gallantry, 
infinitely more appealing and perhaps more realistic 
than the brutal despair of the aggressively indoctrinated 
heroes of stronger fiction. 

The play was a hit before it ever got to New York 
although raised eyebrows in New Haven caused a few 
chaste changes. Henry Fonda, free from movie con- 
tracts at the present, has moved his whole family East. 
Mr. Fonda has been Mister Roberts for two years minus 
brief layoffs. On the road Richard Carlson does the 
honors. David Wayne as Broadway’s Ensign Pulver 
has come and gone, but many of the actors, like Henry 
Fonda, have virtually joined the navy. Next summer 
the cast (who are beginning to think of themselves as 
a crew) will actually set sail for the Caribbean where 
a movie version will be made—the whole film shot on 
board. Lovers of the book and the play should offer up 
a not too silent prayer that the movie makers will 
recognize Mr. Heggen’s special quality for what it is, 
without doing it the violence of sentimentality. 
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opyright as an unpublished work, 





The crew of the AK 601 toasts Mister Roberts with a round of jungle juice. 


, by Thomas Heggen and Joshua Logan 


COPYRIGHT, 1948, BY THOMAS HEGGEN AND JOSHUA LOGAN 


wote: Mister Roserts is the sole property of the authors and is fully pro- 


tected by copyright. It may not be acted, either by professionals or amateurs, with- 


out payment of a royalty. Public readings and radio broadcasts are likewise for- 


bidden. All inquiries concerning rights should be addressed to the agent, M. C. A. 


Management, 444 Madison Avenue, New York, New York. 


All rights reserved under International 


and Pan-American Copyright Conventions. 


Published in New York by Random House, Inc., 


and simultaneously in Toronto, Canada, by 


Random House of Canada, Limited, 1948. 


Mister Roperts was first presented by Leland Hayward at the 
Alvin Theatre, New York City, on February 18, 1948, with the 


following cast: 


(IN ORDER OF APPEARANCE) 


CHIEF JOHNSON 


LIEUTENANT (JG) ROBERTS 


DOC 

DOWDY 

THE CAPTAIN 
INSIGNA 
MANNION 
LINDSTROM 


STEFANOWSKI 
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Rusty Lane 
Henry Fonda 
Robert Keith 

Joe Marr 

William Harrigan 
Harvey Lembeck 
Ralph Meeker 
Karl Lukas 
Steven Hill 





WILEY Robert Baines 
SCHLEMMER Lee Krieger 
REBER John Campbell 
ENSIGN PULVER David Wayne 
DOLAN Casey Walters 
GERHART Fred Barton 
PAYNE James Sherwood 


LIEUTENANT ANN GIRARD Jocelyn Brando 
John Jordan 


Marshall Jamison 


SHORE PATROLMAN 
MILITARY POLICEMAN 
SHORE PATROL OFFICER Murray Hamilton 
SEAMEN, FIREMEN AND OTHERS: Tiger Andrews, Joe Bernard, Ellis 
Eringer, Mikel Kane, Bob Keith, Jr., Walter Mullen, John 
(Red) Kullers, Jack Pierce, Len Smith, Jr., Sanders (Sandy) 
Turner 
DIRECTED BY Joshua Logan 


SETTINGS AND LIGHTING BY Jo Mielziner 


SCENE 


Aboard the U.S. Navy Cargo Ship, AK 601, operating 
in the back areas of the Pacific 


Time: A few weeks before V-E Day until a few weeks 
before V-J Day 


Nore: In the U.S. Navy, all officers below the rank of Commander 
are addressed as “Mister.” 
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ACT ONE 





Scene I 


The curtain rises on the main set, which is the amidships sec- 
tion of a navy cargo ship. The section of the ship shown is the 
house, and the deck immediately forward of the house. Domi- 
nating center stage is a covered hatch. The house extends on an 
angle to the audience from downstage left to upstage right. At 
each side is a passageway leading to the after part of the ship. 
Over the passageways on each side are twenty-millimeter gun 
tubs; ladders lead up to each tub. In each passageway and 
hardly visible to the audience is a steep ladder leading up to a 
bridge. Downstage right is a double bitt. At the left end of the 
hatch cover is an opening. This is the entrance to the compan- 
ionway which leads to the crew's compartment below. The 
lower parts of two kingposts are shown against the house. A 
life raft is also visible. A solid metal rail runs from stage 
right and disappears behind the house. Upstage center is the 
door to the Captain's cabin. The pilothouse with its many 
portholes is indicated on the bridge above. On the flying 
bridge are the usual nautical furnishings: a searchlight and 
two ventilators. Over the door is a loudspeaker. There is a 
porthole to the left of the door and two portholes to the 
right. These last two look into the Captain’s cabin. 

The only object which differentiates this ship from any other 
navy cargo ship is a small scrawny palm tree, potted in a five- 
gallon can, standing to the right of the Captain's cabin door. 
On the container, painted in large white letters, is the legend: 
“PROP.T OF CAPTAIN, KEEP AWAY.” 

At rise, the lighting indicates that it is shortly after dawn. 
The stage is empty and there is no indication of life other than 

jhe sound of snoring from below. 

CHIEF JOHNSON, @ bulging man about forty, enters through 
passageway upstage left. He wears dungaree shirt and pants 
and a chief petty officer's cap. He is obviously chewing to- 
bacco, and he starts down the hatchway, notices the palm tree, 
crosses to the Captain’s door cautiously, peering into the port- 
hole to see that he is not being watched, then deliberately spits 
into the palm tree container. He wipes his mouth smugly and 
shuffles over to the hatch. There he stops, takes out his watch 
and looks at it, then disappears down the hatchway. A shrill 
whistle is heard. 


JOHNSON 

(Offstage—in a loud singsong voice which ts obviously just 
carrying out a ritual) 

. . Hit the deck . . . Greet the new day... 

(The whistle 1s heard again) Reveille . . . 


Reveille . 


INSIGNA 
(Offstage) 
Okay, Chief, you done your duty—now get your big fat can 
out of here! 
(JOHNSON reappears at the head of hatchway calling 


back.) 








JOHNSON 
Just thought you'd like to know about reveille. And you're 
going to miss chow again. 


STEFANOWSKI 
(Offstage) 

Thanks, Chief. Now go back to bed and stop bothering us, 

(His duty done, younson, still chewing, shuffles across 
the stage and disappears. There is a brief moment of 
silence, then the snoring is resumed below.) 
(After a moment, ropeRts enters from the passageway 
at right. He wears khaki shirt and trousers and an 
officer's cap. On each side of his collar he wears the 
silver bar indicating the rank of Lieutenant [junior 
grade|. He carries a rumpled piece of writing paper in 
his left hand, on which there is a great deal of writing 
and large black marks indicating that much has been 
scratched out. He walks slowly to the bitt, concentrat. 
ing, then stands a moment looking out right. He sud. 
denly gets an idea and goes to hatch cover, sitting and 
writing on the paper. voc enters from the left passage. 
way. voc is between thirty-five and forty and he wears 
khakis and an officer's fore-and-aft cap; he wears med- 
ical insignia and the bars of Lieutenant | senior grade] 
on his collar. A stethoscope sticks out of his hip pocket, 
He is wiping the sweat off his neck with his handker. 
chief as he crosses above hatch cover. He stops as he 
sees ROBERTS.) 


That you, Doug? 


ROBERTS 
(Wearily, looking up) 
Hello, Doc. What are you doing up? 


poc 
I heard you were working cargo today so I thought I'd get 
ready. On days when there’s any work to be done I can always 
count on a big turnout at sick call. 


ROBERTS 
(Smiles) 
Oh, yeah. 


poc 
I attract some very rare diseases on cargo days. That day 
they knew you were going to load five ships I was greeted by 
six more cases of beriberi—double beriberi this time. So help | 
me, I'm going down to the ship's library and throw that old 
copy of Moby Dick overboard! 
(He sits on hatch cover.) 


ROBERTS : 
What.are you giving them these days for double beriberi? 


poc 
Aspirin—what else? (He looks at roperts) Is there some 
thing wrong, Doug? 
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ROBERTS 
(Preoccupied) 


No. 


poc 
(Lying back on the hatch) 

We missed you when you went on watch last night. I gave 
young Ensign Pulver another drink of alcohol and orange 
juice and it inspired him to relate further sexual feats of his. 
Some of them bordered on the supernatural! 


ROBERTS 

I don’t doubt it. Did he tell you how he conquered a forty- 
five-year-old virgin by the simple tactic of being the first man 
in her life to ask her a direct question ? 


poc 

No. Last night he was more concerned with quantity. It 
seems that on a certain cold and wintry night in November, 
1939—a night when most of us mortal men would have settled 
for a cup of cocoa—he rendered pregnant three girls in Wash- 
ington, D. C., caught the 11:45 train, and an hour later per- 
formed the same service for a young lady in Baltimore. 


ROBERTS 
(Laughing) 
Oh, my God! 


poc 
I'm not sure what to do with young Pulver. I’m thinking 
of reporting his record to the American Medical Association. 


ROBERTS 
Why don’t you just get him a job as a fountain in Radio 
City? 


poc 
Don’t be too hard on him, Doug. He thinks you are approx- 
imately God. . . . Say, there és something wrong, isn’t there? 
ROBERTS 


I've been up all night, Doc. 


Doc 
What is it? What’s the matter? 


ROBERTS 
I saw something last night when I was on watch that just 
about knocked me out. 


Doc 
(Alarmed) 
What happened? 


ROBERTS 
(With emotion) 

I was up on the bridge. I was just standing there looking out 
to sea. I couldn’t bear to look at that island any more. All of 
a sudden I noticed something. Little black specks crawling 
over the horizon. I looked through the glasses and it was a 
formation of our ships that stretched for miles! Carriers and 
battleships and cans—a whole task force, Doc! 
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poc 
Why didn’t you break me out? I've never seen a battleship! 


ROBERTS 
They came on and they passed within half a mile of that 
reef! Carriers so big they blacked out half the sky! And battle- 
wagons sliding along—dead quiet! I could see the men on the 
bridges. And this is what knocked me out, Doc. Somehow— 
I thought I was on those bridges—I thought I was riding west 
across the Pacific. I watched them until they were out of 


sight, Doc—and I was right there on those bridges all the time. 


poc 
I know how that must have hurt, Doug. 


ROBERTS 

And then I looked down from our bridge and saw our Cap- 
tain’s palm tree! (Points at palm tree, then bitterly) Our 
trophy for superior achievement! The Admiral John J. Finch- 
ley award for delivering more toothpaste and toilet paper than 
any other Navy cargo ship in the safe area of the Pacific. 
(Taking letter from pocket and handing it to voc) Read this, 
Doc—see how it sounds. 


What is it? 
ROBERTS 
My application for transfer. I've been rewriting it ever since 
I got off watch last night. 


_ poc 
O God, not another one! 


ROBERTS 
This one’s different—I’m trying something new, Doc—a 
stronger wording. Read it carefully. 
(voc looks for a moment skeptically, then noticing the 
intensity in his face decides to read the letter.) 


poc 
(Reading) 
“From: Lieutenant (jg) Douglas Roberts 
To: Bureau of Naval Personnel 
16 April 1945 
Subject: Change of Duty, Request for . . .” 
(He looks up) 


Boy, this is sheer poetry. 


ROBERTS 
(Rises nervously) 
Go on, Doc. 


poc 
(Reads on) 
“For two years and four months I have served aboard this 
vessel as Cargo Officer. I feel that my continued service aboard 
can only reduce my own usefulness to the Navy and increase 


disharmony aboard this ship.” 
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(He looks at rowerts and rises. noperts looks back de- 
fiantly.) 
ROBERTS 
How about that! 


poc 
(Whistles softly, then continues) 
“It is therefore urgently requested that I be ordered to com- 
bat duty, preferably aboard a destroyer.” 


ROBERTS 
(Tensely, going to voc) 
What do you say, Doc? I’ve got a chance, haven't 1? 


poc 
Listen, Doug, you've been sending in a letter every week for 
God knows how long .. . 


ROBERTS 
Not like this .. . 


boc 
. . and every week the Captain has screamed like a stuck 
pig, disapproved your letters and forwarded them that 
ee 


ROBERTS 

That’s just my point, Doc. He does forward them. They 
go through the chain of command all the way up to the Bu- 
reau . . . Just because the Captain doesn’t .. . 


poc 
Doug, the Captain of a Navy ship is the most absolute 


monarch left in this world! 


ROBERTS 
I know that. 


poc 
If he endorsed your letter “approved” you'd get your 


orders in a minute... 


ROBERTS 
Naturally, but I... 


(Turns away from voc.) 


poc 
. . . but “disapproved,” you haven't got a prayer. You're stuck 
on this old bucket, Doug. Face it! 


ROBERTS 
(Turns quickly back) 
Well, grant me this much, Doc. That one day I'll find the 
perfect wording and one human guy way up on top will read 
those words and say, “Here's a poor son-of-a-bitch screaming 


for help. Let's put him on a fighting ship!” 


DOC 


(Quietly) 





ROBERTS 
(After a moment) 
I'm not kidding myself, am I, Doc? I've got a chance, 
haven't I? 


DOC 


Yes, Doug, you’ve got a chance. It’s about the same chang § 
| as putting your letter in a bottle and dropping it in the 


ocean . 


ROBERTS 
(Snatching letter from voc) 
But it’s still a chance, goddammit! It’s still a chance! 
(RopEeRTs stands looking out to sea. voc watches him 
for a moment then speaks gently:) 


poc 
I wish you hadn’t seen that task force, Doug. (Pauses) Well, 

I've got to go down to my hypochondriacs. 
(He goes off slowly through passageway.) 
(roperts is still staring out as vowpy enters from the 
hatchway. He is a hard-bitten man between thirty-five 
and forty and is wearing dungarees and no hat. He 
stands by hatchway with a cup of coffee in his hand.) 


DOWDY 


Morning, Mister Roberts. 


ROBERTS 


Good morning, Dowdy. 


DOWDY 
Jeez, it’s even hotter up here than down in that messhall! 
(He looks off) Look at that cruddy island . . . smell it! It's 
so hot it already smells like a hog pen. Think we'll get out of 
here today, sir? 
(RopERTs takes powpy's cup as he speaks and drinks 
from it, then hands it back.) 


ROBERTS 
I don’t know, Dowdy. There’s one LCT coming alongside 


for supplies... (Goes to hatchway, looks down) Are they § 


getting up yet? 


DOWDY 
(Also looking down hatcn) 

Yeah, they're starting to stumble around down there—the 
poor punch-drunk bastards. Mister Roberts, when are you 
going to the Captain again and ask him to give this crew 4 
liberty? These guys ain’t been off the ship for over a yeaf 
except on duty. 


ROBERTS 
Dowdy, the last time I asked him was last night. 


DOWDY 
What'd he say? 
ROBERTS 


He said “No.” 
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DOWDY 

We gotta get these guys ashore! They're going Asiatic! 
(Pause) Will you see him anyhow, Mister Roberts—just once 
more? 


ROBERTS 
You know I will, Dowdy. (Hands powpy the letter) In the 
meantime, have Dolan type that up for me. 
(He starts off right.) 


DOWDY 
(Descending hatchway) 
Oh, your letter. Yes, sir! 


ROBERTS 
(Calling over his shoulder) 
Then will you bring a couple of men back aft? 
(He exits through passageway.) 


DOWDY 
Okay, Mister Roberts. 
(He disappears down hatchway. He is heard below) 
All right, you guys in there. Finish your coffee and get up on 
deck. Stefanowski, Insigna, off your tails .. . 
(After a moment the center door opens and the Captain 
appears wearing pajamas and bathrobe and his officer's 
cap. He is carrying water in an engine-room oil can. He 
waters the palm tree carefully, looks at it for a moment 
tenderly and goes back into his cabin. After a moment, 
powpy’s voice 1s heard from the companionway and he 
appears followed by members of the crew.) 


DOWDY 

All right, let’s go! Bring me those glasses, Schlemmer. 
(SCHLEMMER exits by ladder to the bridge. Other men appear 
from the hatchway. They are INSIGNA, STEFANOWSKI, MANNION, 
WILEY, REBER amd LINDSTROM—all yawning, buttoning pants, 
tucking in shirts and, in general, being comatose. The men 
do not appear to like one another very much at this hour— 
least of all insicNa and Mannion) All right, I got a little 
recreation for you guys. Stefanowski, you take these guys and 
get this little rust patch here. (He hands sreraANowskI an 
armful of scrapers and wire brushes, indicating a spot on 
the deck. sreranowski looks at instruments dully, then dis- 
tributes them to the men standing near him. sCHLEMMER 
returns from the bridge, carrying four pairs of binoculars 
and a spy glass. He drops them next to InNsicNa who ts 
sitting on the hatch) Insigna, I got a real special job for you. 
You stay right here and clean these glasses. 


INSIGNA 
Ah, let me work up forward, Dowdy. I don’t want to be 
around this crud, Mannion. 


MANNION 


Yeah, Dowdy. Take Insigna with you! 


DOWDY 


Shut up, I'm tired of you two bellyaching! (Nodding to 
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others to follow him) All right, let’s go, Reber . . . Schlemmer. 
(DOWDY, REBER and SCHLEMMER leave through passage- 
way right. The others sit in sodden silence. LINDSTROM 
wanders slowly over to insicna. He picks up spy glass 
and examines it. He holds the large end toward him 
and lcoks into it.) 


LINDSTROM 
Hey, look! I can see myself! 


STEFANOWSKI 

Terrifying, ain’t it? 
(rnsicna takes the spy glass from him and starts polish- 
ing it. LINDSTROM removes his shoe and feels inside it, 
then puts it back on.) 


MANNION 
(After a pause) 
Hey, what time is it in San Francisco? 


INSIGNA 
(Scornfully) 
When? 
MANNION 
Anybody ask you? (Turns to wiey) What time would it 
be there? 
WILEY 


I don’t know. I guess about midnight last night. 


STEFANOWSKI 
(Studying scraper in his hand) 
I wonder if you could get sent back to the States if you cut 
off a finger. 
(Nobody answers.) 


INSIGNA 
(Looking offstage) 
Hey, they got a new building on that island. Fancy—two 
stories ... 
(Nobody shows any curiosity.) 


MANNION 
You know, I had a girl in San Francisco wore flowers in her 
hair—instead of hats. Never wore a hat... 
(Another sodden pause.) 


INSIGNA 
(Holding spy glass) 
Hey, Stefanowski! Which end of this you look through? 


STEFANOWSKI 

It’s optional, Sam. Depends on what size eyeball you've got. 
(instcna idly looks through spy glass at something out 
right. Another pause.) 


INSIGNA 
Hey, the Japs must’ve took over this island—there’s a red 
and white flag on that new building. 
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WILEY 
| She's a blonde—see! 
| LINDSTROM 
I never seen such a beautiful girl! ‘ 
| MANNION 
|  She’s sure taking a long time in that shower! 
WILEY 
Yeah, honey, come on over here by the window! 
INSIGNA 
| Don’t you do it, honey! You take your time! 
STEFANOWSKI 
| There’s another one over by the washbasin—taking 4 a 
Ri | shampoo. 
et INSIGNA 
| | (Indignantly) 
: | ; | Yeah. But why the hell don’t she take her bathrobe off! , 
| | That’s a stupid goddamn way to take a shampoo! 
i" (For a moment the men watch in silent vigilance.) 
bf oe STEFANOWSKI 
e 4 poc: Whether you like it or not, this sorry old bucket does Ah-hah! 
b a necessary job. And you're the guy who keeps her lumber- 
ing along. ; _- 
UN Murray Hamilton, Henry Hull and Henry Fonda She's coming out of the shower! 
Henry Hull replaced Robert Keith as Dos 
MANNION 
seeteens | She’s coming over to the window! (A pause) Kee-ri-mi-ny! 
Japs! We never been within five thousand miles of a Jap! | (For ironman the sated stand bransfixed, their faces 
. Japs! You hear that, Wiley? radiant. They emit rapturous sighs. That is all.) 


WILEY LINDSTROM 
Yeah, smart, ain’t he? Aw, she’s turning around the other way! 


> MANNION 


Japs! That’s a hospital flag! 


MANNION 
What’s that red mark she’s got . . . there? 


’ 
; 
A 


INSIGNA 


5 , ; INSIGNA 
Anybody ask you guys? (Nudging LinpstroM and pointing 


- Authoritativel\ 
' to the other group) The goldbrick twins! (Looks through spy . ' hs y) ) 
“ That's a birthmark! 
glass) Hey, they got a fancy hospital . . . big windows and 
. : 
.. + (Suddenly rises, gasping at what he sees.) MANNION 
os, (Scornfull, ) : 
STEFANOWSKI Birthmark! 
e What’s the matter, Sam? | 
_ INSIGNA 
What do you think it is, wise guy? 
mp INSIGNA : ‘ 
a®, | 


Oh, my God! She's bare-assed! 
e MANNION 
Why, that’s paint! She’s sat in some red paint! 


STEFANOWSKI 
She! 
bot INSIGNA INSIGNA 
gl Taking a shower . . . in that bathroom . . . that nurse . . . Sat in some red paint! I'm tellin’ you, that’s a birthmark! | 
upstairs window! 
: (Instantly the others rush to hatch cover, grab binocu- MANNION 
lars and stand looking out right.) Did you ever see a birthmark down there? 
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INSIGNA 
(Lowers his spy glass, turns to MANNION) 
Why, you stupid jerk! I had an uncle once had a birthmark 
right down... 


WILEY 
Aww! 
(INSIGNA @nd MANNION return quickly to their glasses.) 


STEFANOWSKI 
(Groaning) 
She's put her bathrobe on! 


MANNION 
Hey, she’s got the same color bathrobe as that stupid bag 
taking the shampoo! 


(The four men notice something and exclaim in unison.) 


INSIGNA 
Bag, hell! Look at her now with her head out of the 
water... 
LINDSTROM 
She's just as beautiful as the other one .. . 


STEFANOWSKI 
They look exactly alike with those bathrobes on. Maybe 
they're twins. 
MANNION 
That’s my gal on the right—the one with the red birthmark. 


INSIGNA 
You stupid crud, the one with the birthmark’s on the left! 


MANNION 


The hell she is... 


(MANNION and INSIGNA again lower their glasses.) 


INSIGNA 
The hell she ain’t ... 


WILEY 
Awwww! 
(MANNION and INSIGNA quickly drop their argument and 
look.) 
STEFANOWSKI 
They're both leaving the bathroom together. . . . 
(The men are dejected again.) 


LINDSTROM 
Hey, there ain’t no one in there now! 


STEFANOWSKI 
(Lowering his glasses) 
Did you figure that out all by yourself? 
(He looks through his glasses again.) 


MANNION 
(After a pause) 
Come on, girls, let’s go! 
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WILEY 
Yeah. Who's next to take a nice zippy shower? 


INSIGNA 
(After a pause) 
They must think we got nothing better to do than stand 
here! 
LINDSTROM 
These glasses are getting heavy! 


STEFANOWSKI 
Yeah. We're wasting manpower. Let’s take turns, okay? 
(The others agree) 
All right, Mannion, you take it first. 
(MANNION nods, crosses and sits on bitt, keeping watch 
with his binoculars. The others pick up their scrapers 
and wire brushes.) 


INSIGNA 
(Watching MANNION) 
I don’t trust that crud. 


LINDSTROM 
Gee, I wish we was allowed to get over to that island. We 
could get a closer look. 


STEFANOWSKI 
No, Lindstrom. They'd see us and pull the shades down. 


LINDSTROM 
No, they wouldn't. We could cover ourselves with leaves 
and make out like we was bushes—and sneak up on them— 
like them Japs we seen in that movie... 
(He starts to sneak around front of hatch, holding his 
wire brush before his face. steFANOWSKI hears a noise 
from the captain's cabin and quickly warns the others.) 


STEFANOWSKI 

Flash Red! (The men immediately begin working in earnest 
as the captain, now in khaki, enters. He stands for a moment, 
looking at them, and then wanders over to the group scraping 
the rust patch to inspect their work. Then, satisfied that they 
are actually working, he starts toward passageway. He sees 
MANNION, sitting on the bitt, looking through his glasses and 
smiling. The captain goes over and stands beside him, looking 
off in the same direction. sreraNowski fries frantically to 
signal a warning to MANNION by beating out code with his 
scraper. MANNION suddenly sees the captain and quickly lowers 
his glasses and pretends to clean them, alternately wiping the 
lenses and holding them up to his eyes to see that they are 
clean. The captain watches him suspiciously for a moment, 
then he exits by the ladder to the bridge. sTeFANOWSKI rises 
and looks up ladder to make certain the captain has gone) 
Flash White! (He turns and looks at MANNION) Hey, 
Mannion. Anyone in there yet? 


MANNION 


(Watching something happily through glasses) 
No, not yet! 









INSIGNA 
(Picks up spy glass and looks, and rises quickly) 
Why, you dirty, miserable cheat! 

(Instantly all the men are at the glasses.) 


LINDSTROM 
There’s one in there again! 


STEPANOWSKI 


The hell with her—she’s already got her clothes on! 


INSIGNA 
And there she goes! (Slowly lowers his glass, turning to 
MANNION threateningly) Why, you lousy, cheating crud! 


MANNION 
(Idly swinging his glasses) 
That ain’t all. I seen three! 


STEFANOWSKI 
You lowdown Peeping Tom! 


LINDSTROM 
(Hurt) 
Mannion, that’s a real dirty trick. 
INSIGNA 
What's the big idea? 
MANNION 
Who wants to know? 
INSIGNA 


I want to know! And you're damn well going to tell me! 


MANNION 
You loud-mouthed little bastard! Why don’t you make me? 


INSIGNA 
You're damn right I will. Right now! 


(He swings on MANNION @s LINDSTROM steps clumsily 
between them.) 


LINDSTROM 
Hey, fellows! Fellows! 
INSIGNA 
No wonder you ain't got a friend on this ship . . . except 


this crud, Wiley. 
(He jerks his head in direction of witty who stands be- 


hind him on hatch cover. witey takes him by shoulder 
and whirls him around.) 


WILEY 


What'd you say? 


STEFANOWSKI 
(Shoving witty) 





You heard him! 
(MANNION jumps on hatch cover to protect WILEY from 
STEFANOWSKI. INSIGNA rushes at MANNION and for g 
moment they are all in a clinch. LinpstRoM plows up 
on the hatch and breaks them apart. The men have sud. 
denly formed into two camps—MANNION @nd WILEY on 
one side, INSIGNA and STEFANOWSKI facing them. up 
STROM is just an accessory, but stands prepared to inter. 
vene if necessary.) 


MANNION 
(To witty) 
Look at them two! Everybody on the ship hates their guts! 
The two moochingest, no-good loud-mouths on the ship! 
(STEFANOWSKI starts for MANNION but insicna pulls him 
back and steps menacingly toward MANNION.) 


INSIGNA 

Why, you slimy, lying son-of-a-bitch! 
(Suddenly MANNION hits INsIGNA, knocking him down, 
He jumps on insicna who catches MANNION in the chest 
with his feet and hurls him back. witty and steran- 
OwSKI start fighting with LINDSTROM, attempting to break 
them apart. MANNION rushes back at INSIGNA. INSIGNA 
sidesteps MANNION’s lunge and knocks him to the deck. 
nsIGNA falls on him. They wrestle to their feet and stand 
slugging. At this point ropERts and powpy run on from 
passageway. ROBERTS flings INSIGNA and MANNION 4part. 
powpby separates the others.) 


ROBERTS 

Break it up! Break it up, I tell you! 
(INSIGNA and MANNION rush at each other. roBERTs and 
powpy stop them.) 


DOWDY 


Goddamn you guys, break it up! 


ROBERTS 


All right! What's going on? 


INSIGNA 


(Pointing at MANNION) 


This son-of-a-bitch here .. . 


ROBERTS 
Did you hear me? 
MANNION 
(To tnsicna) 
Shut your mouth! 
DOWDY 
Shut up, both of you! 
INSIGNA 


Slimy son-of-a-bitch! 
(Picks up scraper and lunges at MANNION again. ROBERTS 
throws him back.) 
ROBERTS 
I said to cut it out! Did you hear me? (Wheels on MANNION) 
That goes for you too! (Includes entire group) I’m going to 
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give it to the first one who opens his mouth! (The men stand 
subdued, breathing hard from the fight) Now get to work! 
All of you! (They begin to move sullenly off right) Mannion, 
you and the rest get to work beside number two! And, In- 
signa, take those glasses way up to the bow and work on 
them! Stefanowski, keep those two apart. 


STEFANOWSKI 
Yes, sir. 
(The men exit. roserts and powvy look after them.) 


DOWDY 
(Tightly) 
You seen that, Mister Roberts. Well, last night down in the 
compartment I stopped three of them fights—worse than that. 
They've got to have a liberty, Mister Roberts. 


ROBERTS 
They sure do. Dowdy, call a boat for me, will you? I'm 
going ashore. 


DOWDY 
What are you going to do? 


ROBERTS 
I just got a new angle. 


DOWDY 
Are you going over the Captain's head? 


ROBERTS 
No, I'm going around his end—I hope. Get the lead out, 
Dowdy. 
He exits left as powpy goes off right and the lights 


Fade Out 


(During the darkness, voices can be heard over the 
squawk-box saying:) 
Now hear this ... now hear this. Sweepers, man your 
brooms. Clean sweep-down fore and aft. Sweep-down all 


ladders and all passageways. Do not throw trash over the 
fantail. 


Now, all men on report will see the master-at-arms for as- 
signment to extra duty. 


Now hear this . . . now hear this. Because in violation of 
the Captain’s orders, a man has appeared on deck without a 


shirt on, there will be no movies again tonight—by order of 
the Captain. 


Scene II 


The lights dim up revealing the stateroom of PuLvER and 
roperts. Two lockers are shown, one marked “Ensign F. T. 
Pulver,” the other marked “Lt. (jg) D. A. Roberts.” There 
is a double bunk along the bulkhead right. A desk with its 
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end against the bulkhead left has a chair at either side. There 
is @ porthole in the bulkhead above it. Up center, right of 
puLver’s locker is a washbasin over which is a shelf and a 
medicine chest, The door is up center. 

An officer is discovered with his head inside nosents’ locker, 
throwing skivvy shirts over his shoulder as he searches for 
something. DOLAN, a young, garrulous, brash yeoman, second 
class, enters. He is carrying a file folder. 


DOLAN 

Here’s your letter, Mister Roberts. (He goes to the desk, 
taking fountain pen from his pocket) | typed it up. Just sign 
your old John Henry here and I'll take it in to the Captain 
. .. then hold your ears. (No answer) Mister Roberts! 

(putver’s head appears from the locker.) 

Oh, it’s only you, Mister Pulver. What are you doing in Mister 
Roberts’ locker? 


PULVER 
(Hoarsely) 
Dolan, look in there, will you? I know there’s a shoe box 
in there, but I can’t find it. 
(poLan looks in the locker.) 


DOLAN 
There ain’t no shoe box in there, Mister Pulver. 


PULVER 
They’ve stolen it! There’s nothing they'll stop at now. 
They've broken right into the sanctity of a man’s own locker. 
(He sits in chair at desk.) 


DOLAN 
( Disinterested) 
Ain't Mister Roberts back from the island yet? 


PULVER 
No. 
DOLAN 
Well, as soon as he gets back, will you ask him to sign this 
baby? 
PULVER 
What is it? 
DOLAN 
What is it! It’s the best damn letter Mister Roberts writ yet. 
It’s going to blow the Old Man right through the overhead. 
And them big shots at the Bureau are going to drop their 
drawers too. This letter is liable to get him transferred. 


PULVER 
Yeah, lemme see it. 
DOLAN 
(Handing letter to puLver) 
Get a load of that last paragraph. Right here. 


PULVER 
(Reading with apprehension) 
. increase disharmony aboard this ship . . .” 


“ 












DOLAN 
(Interrupting gleefully) 
Won't that frost the Old Man’s knockers? I can’t wait to 
jab this baby in the Old Man's face. Mister Pulver, you know 
how he gets sick to his stomach when he gets extra mad at 
Mister Roberts—well, when I deliver this letter I'm going to 
take along a wastebasket! Let me know when Mister Roberts 
gets back. 
(DOLAN exits, PULVER continues reading the letter with 
great dismay. He hears noperts and voc talking in the 
passageway, offstage, and quickly goes to his bunk and 
hides the letter under a blanket. He goes to the locker 
and is replacing skivvy shirts as ROBERTS and Doc enter.) 


ROBERTS 
. . . 80 after the fight I figured I had to do something and 
do it quick! 
poc 
What did you do over on the island, Doug? 


ROBERTS 
(Sitting in chair and searching through desk drawer) 
Hey, Frank, has Dolan been in here yet with my letter? 


PULVER 
(Innocently) 
I don’t know, Doug boy. I just came in here myself. 


poc 
You don’t know anybody on the island, do you, Doug? 


ROBERTS 

Yes. The Port Director—the guy who decides where to send 
this ship next. He confided to me that he used to drink a 
quart of whiskey every day of his life. So this morning when 
I broke up that fight it came to me that he might just possibly 
sell his soul for a quart of Scotch. 


PULVER 
( Rises) 
Doug, you didn’t give that shoe box to the Port Director! 


ROBERTS 
I did. “Compliments of the Captain.” 


poc 
You've had a quart of Scotch in a shoe box? 


ROBERTS 
Johnny Walker! I was going to break it out the day I got 
off this ship—Resurrection Day! 


PULVER 
Oh, my God! It’s really gone! 
(He sinks to the bunk.) 


poc 
Well, did the Port Director say he'd send us to a Liberty 
Port? 
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ROBERTS 
Hell, no. He took the Scotch and said, “Don’t bother me, 
Roberts. I'm busy.” The rummy! 


PULVER 
How could you do it! 
poc 
Well, where there’s a rummy, there’s hope. Maybe when he 
gets working on that Scotch he'll mellow a little. 


PULVER 
You gave that bottle to a goddamn man! 


ROBERTS 
Man! Will you name me another sex within a thousand 
miles . . . (puLvER, dejected, goes up to porthole) What the 
hell’s eating you anyhow, Frank? 
(voc crosses to bunk. He sees two fancy pillows on bot. 
tom bunk, picks up one and tosses it to roperts. He 
picks up the other.) 


poc 
Well, look here. Somebody seems to be expecting company! 


ROBERTS 
Good Lord! 
DOC 
(Reads lettering on pillowcase) 

“Toujours l'amour ... Souvenir of San Diego . . . Oh, 

you kid!” 
ROBERTS 
(Reading from his pillowcase) 

“Tonight or never... Compliments of Allis-Chalmers, 
Farm Equipment ... We plow deep while others sleep.” 
(He looks at voc, then rises) Doc—that new hospital over 
there hasn’t got nurses, has it? 


DOC 


Nurses! It didn’t have yesterday! 


PULVER 
(Turning from porthole) 
It has today! 


poc 
But how did you find out they were there? 


PULVER 
(Trying to recall) 

Now let me think . . . it just came to me all of a sudden. 
This morning it was so hot I was just lying on my bunk— 
thinking . . . There wasn’t a breath of air. And then, all of 
a sudden, a funny thing happened. A little breeze came up 
and I took a big deep breath and said to myself, “Pulver boy, 
there’s women on that island.” 


ROBERTS 
Doc, a thing like this could make a bird dog self-conscious 
as hell. 
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PULVER 
(Warming up) 

They just flew in last night. There’s eighteen of them—all 
brunettes except for two beautiful blondes—twin sisters! I’m 
working on one of those. I asked her out to the ship for lunch 
and she said she was kind of tired. So then I got kind of des- 
perate and turned on the old personality—and I said, “Ain't 
there anything in the world that'll make you come out to the 
ship with me 2” And she said, “Yes, there is, one thing and 
one thing only—” (Crosses to roperts, looks at him accus- 
ingly) “A good stiff drink of Scotch!” 

(He sinks into the chair.) 


ROBERTS 
( After a pause) 
I’m sorry, Frank. I’m really sorry. Your first assignment in 
a year. 
(He pats PULVER on the shoulder.) 


PULVER 

I figured I'd bring her in here . 

.. + (Fondling pillow on desk) .. . and then I was going to 

throw a couple of fast slugs of Scotch into her and . . . but, 

hell, without the Scotch, she wouldn’t . . 
that’s all. 


. . I fixed it up real cozy 


. she just wouldn't, 


ROBERTS 
(After a pause) 


Doc, let’s make some Scotch! 


DOC 
Huh? 
ROBERTS 
As naval officers we're supposed to be resourceful. Frank 
here’s got a great opportunity and I’ve let him down. Let's fix 
him up! 
poc 
Right! (He goes to desk. roperts begins removing bottles 
from medicine chest) Frank, where's the rest of that alcohol 
we were drinking last night? 


PULVER 
(Pulling a large vinegar bottle half filled with colorless liquid 
from the wastebasket and handing it to voc) 
Hell, that ain’t even the right color. 


poc 
(Taking the bottle) 
Quiet! (Thinks deeply) Color .. . (With sudden decision) 
Coca-Cola! Have you got any? 


ROBERTS 


I haven't seen a Coke in four months—no, by God, it’s five 
months! : 


PULVER 

Oh, what the hell! (He rises, crosses to bunk, reaches under 
mattress of top bunk and produces a bottle of Coca-Cola. The 
others watch him. poc snatches the bottle. putver says apolo- 


getically) 1 forgot I had it. 
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(poc opens the bottle and is about to pour the Coca-Cola 
into the vinegar bottle when he suddenly stops.) 


poc 
Oh—what shade would you like? Cutty Sark . . . Haig and 
Haig ... Vat 69... 


PULVER 
(Interested) 
I told her Johnny Walker. 


poc 
Johnny Walker it is! 
(He pours some of the Coca-Cola into the bottle.) 


, ROBERTS 
(Looking at color of the mixture) 
Johnny Walker Red Label! 


Red Label! 


PULVER 
It may look like it—but it won't taste like it! 


ROBERTS 


Doc, what does Scotch taste like? 


poc 
Well, it’s a little like... uh... it tastes like... 
ROBERTS 
Do you know what it’s always tasted a little like to me? 
lodine. 
poc 
(Shrugs as if to say “Of course” and rises. He takes 
dropper from small bottle of iodine and flicks a drop in 
the bottle) 
One drop of iodine—for taste. 
(Shakes the bottle and pours some in glass.) 


PULVER 
Lemme taste her, Doc! 


poc 
(Stops him with a gesture) 
No. This calls for a medical opinion. 
(Takes a ceremonial taste while the others wait for 
his verdict.) 


PULVER 


How about it? 


poc 

We're on the right track! (Sets glass down. Rubs hands pro- 
fessionally) Now we need a little something extra—for age! 
What’ve you got there, Doug? 
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thought about for half an hour in your life! 


| 
| (Reading labels of bottles on desk) 


ROBERTS 
; Bromo-Seltzer . . . Wildroot Wave Set ...Eno Fruit 
Salts ... Kreml Hair Tonic... 
| poc 
ate Kreml! It has a coal-tar base! And it'll age the hell out of it! 
. (Pours a bit of Kreml into mixture. Shakes bottle solemnly) 
t One drop Kreml for age. (Sets bottle on desk, looks at wrist 
watch for a fraction of a second) That's it! 
’ (Pours drink into glass. putver reaches for it. ROBERTS 
i pushes his arm aside and tastes it.) 
7 ROBERTS 
By God, it does taste a little like Scotch! 
(puLvER again reaches for glass. poc pushes his arm 
; aside and takes a drink.) 
poc 
By God, it does! 
(puLvER finally gets glass and takes a quick sip.) 
as 
+ PULVER 
= It’s delicious. That dumb little blonde won't know the 
*; difference. 
s sot 
(Hands the bottle to putver) 
; Here you are, Frank. Doug and I have made the Scotch. 
The nurse is your department. 
ae (putver takes the bottle and hides it under the mattress, 
.. then replaces the pillows.) 
as PULVER 
ath (Singing softly) 
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Won't know the difference . . . won't know the difference. 
(poc starts to drink from Coca-Cola bottle as PULVER comes 
over and snatches it from his hand) Thanks, Doc. (Puts cap 
on the bottle and hides it under the mattress. Turns and faces 
the others) Thanks, Doug. Jeez, you guys are wonderful to 
me. 


ROBERTS 
(Putting bottles back in medicine chest) 
Don’t mention it, Frank. I think you almost deserve it. st 
Y 
PULVER 
You do—treally? Or are you just giving me the old needle 
again? What do you really think of me, Doug—honestly? d 
ROBERTS 
(Turning slowly to face puLvER) 
Frank, I like you. No one can get around the fact that you're \ 
a hell of a likable guy. C 
PULVER 
(Beaming) 
Yeah—yeah ... 
ROBERTS 
ae 
PULVER | 
But what? | 
ROBERTS 


But I also think you are the most hapless . . . lazy . . . dis- 
organized ... and, in general, the most lecherous person 
I've ever known in my life. 


PULVER 
I am not. 
ROBERTS 
Not what? 
PULVER 


I'm not disorganized—for one thing. 


ROBERTS 
Have you ever in your life finished anything you started out 
to do? You sleep sixteen hours a day. You pretend you want 
me to improve your mind and you've never even finished a 
book I've given you to read! 


PULVER 


I finished God's Little Acre, Doug boy! 


ROBERTS 

I didn’t give you that! (To voc) He’s been reading God's 
Little Acre for over a year! (Takes dog-eared book from 
putver’s bunk) He’s underlined every erotic passage, and added 
exclamation points—and after a certain pornographic climax, 
he’s inserted the words “well written.” (To putver) You're 
the Laundry and Morale Officer and I doubt if you've ever 
seen the Laundry. 


PULVER 





I was down there only last week. 
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ROBERTS 
And you're scared of the Captain. 


PULVER 
I'm not scared of the Captain. 


ROBERTS 
Then why do you hide in the passageway every time you 
see him coming? I doubt if he even knows you're on board. 
You're scared of him. 
PULVER 
I am not. I’m scared of myself—+I’m scared of what I might 
do to him. 
ROBERTS 
(Laughing) 
What you might do to him! Doc, he lies in his sack all day 
long and bores me silly with great moronic plots against the 
Captain and he’s nevér carried out one. 


PULVER 
I haven't, huh. 
ROBERTS 
No, Frank, you haven’t. What happened to your idea of 
plugging up the line of the Captain’s sanitary system? “I'll 
make it overflow,” you said. “I'll make a backwash that'll lift 
him off the throne and knock him clean across the room.” 


PULVER 
I'm workin’ on that. I thought about it for half an hour— 
yesterday. } 
ROBERTS 
Half an hour! There’s only one thing you’ve thought about 
for half an hour in your life! And what about those marbles 
that you were going to put in the Captain’s overhead—so 
they'd roll around at night and keep him awake? 


PULVER 

Now you've gone too far. Now you've asked for it. (Goes 
to bunk and produces small tin box from under mattress. 
Crosses to roperts and shakes it in his face. Opens it) What 
does that look like? Five marbles! I’m collecting marbles all 
the time. I’ve got one right here in my pocket! (Takes marble 
from pocket, holds it close to roperts’ nose, then drops it in 
box. Closes box) Six marbles! (Puts box back under mattress, 
turns defiantly to roperts) I’m looking for marbles all day 
long! 


ROBERTS 
Frank, you asked me what I thought of you. Well, I'll tell 
you! The day you finish one thing you've started out to do, 
the day you actually put those marbles in the Captain's over- 
head, and then have the guts to knock on his door and say, 
“Captain, I put those marbles there,” that’s the day I'll have 
some respect for you—that’s the day I'll look up to you as a 
man, Okay? 
PULVER 
(Belligerently) 
Okay! 
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(ROBERTS goes to the radio and turns it up. While he is 
listening, voc and puLveR exchange worried looks.) 


RADIO VOICE 

. intersecting thirty miles north of Hanover. At the same 
time, General George S. Patton’s Third Army continues to 
roll unchecked into Southern Germany. The abrupt German 
collapse brought forth the remark from a high London official 
that the end of the war in Europe is only weeks away—maybe 
days... 


(ROBERTS turns off radio.) 


ROBERTS 
Where the hell’s Dolan with that letter! (Starts toward the 
door) I'm going to find him. 


PULVER 
Hey, Doug, wait! Listen! (roperts pauses at the door) I 
wouldn't send in that letter if I were you! 


ROBERTS 
What do you mean—thaz letter! 


PULVER 
(Hastily) 
I mean any of those letters you been writin’. What are you 
so nervous about anyway? 


ROBERTS 
Nervous! 


PULVER 

I mean about getting off this ship, Hell, this ain’t such a 
bad life. Look, Doug. We're a threesome, aren’t we—you and 
Doc and me? Share and share alike! Now look, I’m not going 
to keep those nurses all to myself. Soon as I get my little 
nursie organized today, I’m going to start working on her 
twin sister—for you. 


ROBERTS 


All right, Frank. 


PULVER 

And then I'm going to scare up something for you too, Doc. 
And in the meantime you've got a lot of work to do, Doug 
boy—improvin’ my mind and watching my grammar. And 
speaking of grammar, you better watch your grammar. You're 
going to get in trouble, saying things like “disharmony aboard 
this ship!” (Roperts looks at puLvER quickly. putver catches 
himself) 1 mean just in case you ever said anything like 
“disharmony aboard this ship”... or... uh... “harmony 
aboard this ship” or... 


ROBERTS 
Where’s that letter? 
PULVER 
I don’t know, Doug boy . . . (As roserts steps toward him, 


he quickly produces the letter from the blanket) Here it is, 
Doug. 
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ROBERTS 

(Snatching the letter) 

What's the big idea! 
(noperts goes to desk, reading and preparing to sign 
the letter. purver follows him.) 


PULVER 
I just wanted to talk to you before you signed it. You can’t 
send it in that way—it’s too strong! Don’t sign that letter, 
Doug, please don’t! They'll transfer you and you'll get your 
ass shot off. You're just running a race with death, isn’t he, 
Doc? It’s stupid to keep asking for it like that. The Doc says 
so too. Tell him what you said to me last night, Doc—about 
how stupid he is. 
ROBERTS 
(Coldly, to voc) 
Yes, Doc, maybe you'd like to tell me to my face. 


poc 
(Belligerently) 
Yes, I would. Last night I asked you why you wanted to 
fight this war. And you said: anyone who doesn’t fight it is 
only half-alive. Well, I thought that over and I've decided 


_ that’s just a crock, Doug—just a crock. 


ROBERTS 
I take it back, Doc. After seeing my task force last night I 
don’t even feel half-alive. 


poc 
You are stupid! And I can prove it! You quit medical school 
to get into this thing when you could be saving lives today. 
Why? Do you even know yourself? 


ROBERTS 
Has it ever occurred to you that the guys who fight this 
war might also be saving lives . .. yours and mine, for in- 
stance! Not just putting men together again, but keeping 
them together! Right now I'd rather practice that kind of 
medicine—Doctor! 


poc 
(Rising) 
Well, right now, that’s exactly what you're doing. 


ROBERTS 


What, for God's sake! 


poc 

Whether you like it or not, this sorry old bucket does a 
necessary job. And you're the guy who keeps her lumbering 
along. You keep this crew working cargo, and more than 
that—you keep them alive. It might just be that right here, 
on this bucket, you're deeper and more truly in this war than 
you ever would be anywhere else. 


ROBERTS 
Oh, Jesus, Doc. In a minute, you'll start quoting Emerson. 
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poc 
That is a lousy thing to say! 





ROBERTS 

We've got nothing to do with the war. Maybe that’s why 
we're on this ship—because we're not good enough to fight, 
(Then quietly with emotion) Maybe there’s some omniscient 
son-of-a-bitch who goes down the line of all the servicemen and 
picks out the ones to send into combat, the ones whose glands 
secrete enough adrenalin, or whose great-great-grandfathers 
weren't afraid of the dark or something. The rest of us are 
packed off to ships like this where we can’t do any harm. 


poc 
What is it you want to be—a hero or something? 


ROBERTS 
(Shocked) 

Hero! My God, Doc! You haven’t heard a word I said! 
Look, Doc, the war’s way out there! I’m here. I don’t want to 
be here—I want to be out there. I’m sick and tired of being a 
lousy spectator. I just happen to believe in this thing. I’ve got 
to feel I'm good enough to be in it—to participate! 


poc 

Good enough! Doug, you’re good enough! You just don’t 
have the opportunity. That’s mostly what physical heroism is— 
opportunity. It’s a reflex. I think seventy-five out of a hundred 
young males have that reflex. If you put any one of them— 
say, even Frank Thurlowe Pulver, here—in a B-29 over Japan, 
do you know what you'd have? 


ROBERTS 
No, by God, I don’t. 
poc 
You'd have Pulver, the Congressional Medal of Honor 
winner! You'd have Pulver, who, singlehanded, shot down 
twenty-three attacking Zeroes, then with his bare hands held 
together the severed wing struts of his plane, and with his 
bare feet successfully landed the mortally wounded plane on 
his home field. (putver thinks this over) Hell, it’s a reflex. 
It’s like the knee jerk. Strike the patella tendon of any human 
being and you produce the knee jerk. Look. 
(He illustrates on purver. There is no knee jerk. He 
strikes again—still no reaction.) 


PULVER 
What's the matter, Doc? 


poc 
Nothing. But stay out of B-29’s, will you, Frank? 


ROBERTS 

You've made your point very vividly, Doc. But I still want 
to get into this thing. I’ve got to get into it! And I'm going to 
keep on sending in these letters until I do. 


poc 
I know you are, Doug. 
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ROBERTS 
(Signs the letter. Then to voc) 

I haven't got much time. I found that out over on the island. 
That task force I saw last night is on its way to start our last 
big push in the Pacific. And it went by me, Doc. I've got to 
catch it. 

(He exits.) 
PULVER 
(After a pause) 
Doc, what are you going to give Doug on his birthday? 


poc 
I hadn’t thought of giving him anything. 


PULVER 

You know what? I’m gonna show him he’s got old Pulver 
figured out all wrong. (Pulls small cardboard roll from under 
mattress) Doc, what does that look like? 


poo 
Just what it is—the cardboard center of a roll of toilet paper. 


PULVER 
I suppose it doesn’t look like a firecracker. 


poc 
Not a bit like a firecracker. 


PULVER 
(Taking a piece of string from the bunk) 
I suppose that doesn’t look like a fuse. 


Doc 
(Rising and starting off) 
No, that looks like a piece of string. 
(He walks slowly out of the room. PULVER goes on.) 


PULVER 

Well, you just wait till old Pulver gets through with it! I’m 
going to get me some of that black powder from the gunner’s 
mate. No, by God, this isn’t going to be any peanut fire- 
cracker—I'm going to pack this old thing full of that stuff 
they use to blow up bridges, that fulminate of mercury stuff. 
And then on the night of Doug’s birthday, I’m going to throw 
it under the Old Man’s bunk. Bam—bam—bam! (Knocks on 
roserts’ locker, opens it) Captain, it is 1, Ensign Pulver. I just 
threw that firecracker under your goddamn bunk. 

He salutes as the lights 


Fade Out 


(In the darkness we hear the sound of a winch and 
shouted orders:) 


LCT OFFICER 
On the AK—where do you want us? 
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AK VOICE 
Starboard side, up for’d—alongside number two! 


LCT OFFICER 
Shall we use our fenders or yours? 


AK VOICE 
No, we'll use ours! Stand off till we finish with the barge! 


Scenz III 


The curtain rises and the lights dim up on the deck. nopEnts 
stands on the hatch cover. scHLEMMER, GERHART and another 
seaman are sitting on the hatch cover. They are tired and hot. 
A cargo net, filled with crates, is disappearing off right. Off- 
stage we hear the shouts of men working cargo. Two officers 
walk across the stage. Everyone's shirt is wet with perspiration. 


ROBERTS 
(Calling through megaphone) 
Okay—take it away—that’s all for the barge. On the LCT— 
I'll give you a bow line. 


LCT OFFICER 
(Offstage) 
Okay, Lieutenant. 
ROBERTS 
(To crew) 
Get a line over! 
DOWDY 
(Offstage 
Yes, sir! 
REBER 
(Off right) 
Heads up on the LCT! 


ROBERTS 


That’s good. Make it fast. 


(PAYNE, wearing the belt of a messenger, enters from 
companionway as powpy enters from right.) 


PAYNE 
Mister Roberts, the Captain says not to give this LCT 
any fresh fruit. He says he’s going to keep what's left for his 


own mess. 
ROBERTS 


Okay, okay... 


PAYNE 
Hold your hat, Mister Roberts. I just saw Dolan go in there 

with your letter. 
(He grins and exits as roperts smiles at DowDY.) 


DOWDY 
Here’s the list of what the LCT guy wants. 
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ROBERTS 
(Reading rapidly) 
One ton dry stores . . . quarter-ton frozen food . . . one 


gross dungarees . . . twenty cartons toothpaste . . . two gross 
skivvy shirts... Okay, we can give him all that. 


DOWDY 
Can these guys take their shirts off while we're working? 


ROBERTS 
Dowdy, you know the Captain has a standing order... 


DOWDY 
Mister Roberts, Corcoran just passed out from the heat. 


ROBERTS 
(Looks at men who wait for his decision) 

Hell, yes, take ‘em off. (powpy exits. SCHLEMMER, REBER and 
seaman remove shirts saying “Thanks, MISTER ROBERTS” and 
exit right. roserts calls through megaphone) LCT, want to 
swap movies? We've got a new one. 


LCT 
(Offstage) 
What's that? 
ROBERTS 
Charlie Chan at the Opera. 
LCT 
(Offstage) 


No, thanks, we've seen that three times! 


ROBERTS 


What you got? 


LcT 


(Offstage) 
Hoot Gibson in Riders of the Range. 


ROBERTS 


Sorry I brought the subject up. 


DOWDY 
(Entering from right) 
All set, Mister Roberts. 


LCT 
(Offstage) 
Lieutenant, one thing I didn’t put on my list because I 
wanted to ask you—you couldn’t spare us any fresh fruit, 
could you? 


ROBERTS 
You all out? 
LCT 
(Offstage) 
We haven't seen any for two months. 
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(To vowpy) 
Dowdy, give ‘em a couple of crates of oranges. 


DOWDY 
Yes, sir. 
ROBERTS 


Compliments of the Captain. 


DOWDY 
Aye-aye, sir. 
(He exits.) 
ROBERTS 
(To cr) 


Here comes your first sling-load! (There is the grinding 
sound of a winch. With hand-signals rowerts directs placing 
of the slingload. Then he shouts:) Watch that line! 

(powpy’s voice is heard offstage:) 


DOWDY 
Slack off, you dumb bastards! Slack off! 
(PAYNE enters. ROBERTS turns to him sharply.) 


ROBERTS 
What! 
PAYNE 
The Captain wants to see you, Mister Roberts. 


DOWDY 


(Offstage) 
Goddammit, there it goes! You've parted the line! 


ROBERTS 
Get a fender over! Quick! (To payne) You go tell the 
Captain I’m busy! 
(PAYNE exits. ROBERTS calls offstage) 
Get a line over—his bow’s coming in! 


REBER 
(Offstage) 
Heads up! 
GERHART 
(Offstage) 
Where shall we secure? 


DOWDY 
(Offstage) 
Secure here! 
ROBERTS 


No. Take it around the bitt! 


DOWDY 
(Offstage) 
Around the bitt! 
ROBERTS 
That’s too much! Give him some slack this time! (Watches 
intently) That’s good. Okay, let’s give him the rest of his 


Cargo. 
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GERHART 
(Entering quickly and pointing toward companionway) 
Flash Red! 
(He exits. The captain enters, followed by payne and 
DOLAN.) 
CAPTAIN 
All right, Mister! Let’s have this out right here and now! 
What do you mean—telling me you're busy! 


ROBERTS 
We parted a line, Captain. You didn’t want me to leave the 
deck with this ship coming in on us? 


CAPTAIN 
You're damn right I want you to leave the deck. When I 

tell you I want to see you, I mean now, Mister! I mean jump! 

Do you understand? 
(At this point a group of men, attracted by the noise, 
crowd in. They are naked to the waist. They pretend 
they are working, but actually they are listening to the 
CAPTAIN'S fight with ROBERTS.) 


ROBERTS 
Yes, Captain. I'll remember that next time. 


CAPTAIN 

You're damn right you'll remember it! Don’t ever tell me 
you're too busy to see me! Ever! (roperts doesn’t answer. 
The captain points to the letter he is carrying) By God, you 
think you're pretty cute with this letter, don’t you? You're 
trying to get me in bad with the Admiral, ain’t you? Ain’t 
your 


ROBERTS 
No, I'm not, Captain. 


CAPTAIN 
Then what do you mean by writing “disharmony aboard 
this ship”? 
ROBERTS 
Because it’s true, Captain. 
(The men grin at each other.) 


CAPTAIN 
Any disharmony on this ship is my own doing! 


ROBERTS 
That's true too, Captain. 


CAPTAIN 

Damn right it’s true. And it ain’t gonna be in any letter 
that leaves this ship. Any criticism of this ship stays on this 
ship. I got a reputation with the Admiral and I ain't gonna 
lose it on account of a letter written by some smart-alec college 
officer. Now you retype that letter and leave out that dis- 


harmony crap and I'll send it in. But this is the last one, 
understand ? 
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ROBERTS 
Captain, every man in the Navy has the right to send in a 
request for transfer . . . and no one can change the wording. 
That’s in Navy regs. 
CAPTAIN 
(After a pause) 
How about that, Dolan? 


DOLAN 
That’s what it says, sir. 


CAPTAIN 

This goddamn Navy! I never put up with crap like that in 
the merchant service. All right, I'll send this one in as it is— 
disapproved, like I always do. But there’s one thing I don’t 
have to do and that’s send in a letter that ain’t been written. 
And, Mister, I’m tellin’ you here and now—you ain’t gonna 
write any more. You bring one next week and you'll regret it 
the rest of your life. You got a job right here and, Mister, you 
ain’t never going to leave this ship. Now get on with your 


work. (He looks around and notices the men. He shouts) 
Where are your shirts? 


ROBERTS 
Captain, I... 
CAPTAIN 
Shut up! Answer me, where are your shirts? (They stare at 
him) Get those shirts on in a goddamn quick hurry. 
(The men pick up their shirts, then pause, looking at 
ROBERTS. ) 
ROBERTS 
Captain, it was so hot working cargo, I... 


CAPTAIN 
(Shouting louder) 
I told you to shut up! (To the men) I'm giving you an 
order: get those shirts on! 
(The men do not move.) 


ROBERTS 
(Quietly) 
I’m sorry. Put your shirts on. 
(The men put on their shirts. There is a pause while 
the CAPTAIN stares at the men. Then he speaks quietly:) 


CAPTAIN 

Who’s the Captain of this ship? By God, that’s the rankest 
piece of insubordination I’ve seen. You've been getting pretty 
smart playing grab-ass with Roberts here . . . but now you've 
gone too far. I’m givin’ you a little promise—I ain’t never 
gonna forget this. And in the meantime, every one of you 
men who disobeyed my standing order and appeared on deck 
without a shirt—every one—is on report, do you hear? On 
report! 

ROBERTS 
Captain, you're not putting these men on report. 


CAPTAIN 
What do you mean—I'm not! 
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MISS GIRARD: What are you laughing at? You don’t know 
what I’m talking about—and what’s more you never will. 
Jocelyn Brando and Murray Hamilton 


Murray Hamilton replaced David Wayne as Ensign Pulver. 


ROBERTS 
I'm responsible. I gave them permission. 


CAPTAIN 


You disobeyed my order? 


ROBERTS 

Yes, sir. It was too hot working cargo in the sun. One man 
passed out. 

CAPTAIN 

I don’t give a damn if fifty men passed out. I gave an order 

and you disobeyed it. 
LCT 
(Offstage) 
Thanks a million for the oranges, Lieutenant. 


CAPTAIN 
(To Roperts) 
Did you give that LCT fresh fruit? 


ROBERTS 
Yes, sir. We've got plenty, Captain. They’ve been out for 
two months. 
CAPTAIN 
I've taken all the crap from you that I’m going to. You've 
just got yourself ten days in your room. Ten days, Mister! 


Ten days! 
ROBERTS 
Very well, Captain. Do you relieve me here? 
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CAPTAIN 
You’re damn right, I relieve you. You can go to your 
room for ten days! See how you like that! 


LCT 
(Offstage) 

We're waiting on you, Lieutenant. We gotta shove off. 
(ROBERTS gives the megaphone to the CapTAIN and starts 
off. The captain looks in direction of the uct then calls 
to ROBERTS.) 

CAPTAIN 


Where do you think you're going? 


ROBERTS 
(Pretending surprise) 
To my room, Captain! 


CAPTAIN 

Get back to that cargo! I'll let you know when you have 
ten days in your room and you'll damn well know it! You're 
going to stay right here and do your job! (RoBErts crosses to 
the crew. The captain slams the megaphone into RopeErts’ 
stomach. PULVER enters around the corner of the house, sees 
the CaPTaINn and starts to go back. The CAPTAIN sees PULVER 
and shouts:) Who's that? Who's that officer there? 


PULVER 
(Turning) 
Me, sir? 
CAPTAIN 
Yes, you. Come here, boy. (puLvER approaches in great con- 
fusion and can think of nothing better to do than salute. This 
visibly startles the captain) Why, you're one of my officers! 


PULVER 
Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN 
What's your name again? 


PULVER 
Ensign Pulver, sir. 
(He salutes again. The captain, amazed, returns the 
salute, then says for the benefit of roperts and the crew:) 


CAPTAIN 

By God, I’m glad to see one on this ship knows how to 
salute. (Then to putver) Pulver ...oh, yes... Pulver. 
How is it I never see you around? 


PULVER 
( Terrified) 
I've wondered about that myself, sir. 


CAPTAIN 
What’s your job? 
PULVER 
(Trembling) 
Officer in charge of laundry and morale, sir. 
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CAPTAIN 
How long you been aboard? 


PULVER 
Fourteen months, sir. 
CAPTAIN 
Fourteen months! You spend most of your time down in 
the laundry, eh? 
PULVER 
Most of the time, sir. Yes, sir. 
(roperTs turns his face to hide his laughter.) 


CAPTAIN 
Well, you do a good job, Pulver, and .. . you know I'd 
like to see more of you. Why don’t you have lunch with me in 


my cabin today? 


PULVER 
Oh, I can’t today. 
CAPTAIN 
Can’t? Why not? 
PULVER 
I'm on my way over to the hospital on the island. I've got 
to go pick up a piece . . . of medical equipment. 
ROBERTS 


(Calling over) 
Why, I'll take care of that, Frank. 


CAPTAIN 
That’s right, Roberts. You finish here and you go over and 
fetch it. 
ROBERTS 
Yes, sir. 


(He nods and turns away grinning.) 


CAPTAIN 
(To PuLvER) 
Well, how about it? 
PULVER 
This is something I've got to take care of myself, sir. If you 
don’t mind, sir. 
CAPTAIN 
Well, some other time then. 


PULVER 
Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. 


CAPTAIN 
Okay, Pulver. 
(The caprain baits another salute from puLver, then 
exits. PULVER watches him go, then starts to sneak off.) 


ROBERTS 
(Grinning and mimicking the captain) 
Oh, boy! (putver stops uneasily. roperts salutes him) | 
want to see more of you, Pulver! 
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PULVER 
(Furiously) 
That son-of-a-bitch! Pretending he doesn’t know mel 
(He looks at watch and exits. roperts turns laughing to 
the crew who are standing rather solemnly.) 


DOWDY 


(Quietly) 
Nice going, Mister Roberts. 


SCHLEMMER 


It was really beautiful the way you read the Old Man off! 


GERHART 
Are you going to send in that letter next week, Mister 
Roberts ? 


ROBERTS 
Are we, Dolan? 
DOLAN 
You're damn right we are! And I’m the baby who’s going to 
deliver it! 
SCHLEMMER 


He said he'd fix you good. What do you think he'll do? 


REBER 
You got a promotion coming up, haven't you? 


SCHLEMMER 
Yeah. Could he stop that or something? 


DOLAN 
Promotion! This is Mister Roberts. You think he gives a 
good hoot-in-hell about another lousy stripe? 


ALL 
Yeah. 
GERHART 
Hey, Mister Roberts, can I take the letter in next week? 


DOLAN 
(Indignantly) 
You can like hell! That’s my job—isn’t it, Mister Roberts? 


GERHART 


Can I, Mister Roberts? 


ROBERTS 


I'm afraid I've promised that job to Dolan. 


DOLAN 
(Pushing GERHART away) 
You heard him. (To roserts) We gotta write a really hot 
one next week. 
ROBERTS 
Got any asbestos paper? 
He starts off, the men follow happily as the lights 


Fade Out 





Scene IV 








The lights come up immediately on the main set. rEBER and 
GERHART enter from right passageway. As they get around the 
corner of the house, they break into a run. reser dashes off 
through left passageway. 


GERHART 
(Excitedly, descending hatchway) 
Hey, Schlemmer! Schlemmer! 
(Miss GIRARD, a young, attractive, blonde Army nurse, 
and puLvER enter from right passageway.) 


asec Sivan: Lets aie - 
=~ ca = pa . 
yA ta per 


PULVER 
| : Well, here it is. 
y P| MISS GIRARD 
a This is a ship? 
f PULVER 
pp Unh-hunh. 
iF MISS GIRARD 


My sister and I flew over some warships on our way out | 
from the States and they looked so busy—men running around 
like mad. 

PULVER 
It’s kinda busy sometimes up on deck. 


MISS GIRARD 
Oh, you mean you've seen a lot of action? 


PULVER 
Well, I sure as hell haven't had much in the last year... 
Oh, battle action! Yeah ... Yeah... 


= MISS GIRARD 
Then you must have a lot of B.F. on here. 





PULVER 
Hunh? 
MISS GIRARD 
You know—battle fatigue? 


soa: a ae 


- 





PULVER 


Yeah, we have a lot of that. 


. - on? 
J Ca 
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MISS GIRARD 
Isn't that too bad! But they briefed us to expect a lot of 
that out here. (Pause) Say, you haven't felt any yourself, have 
you? 
PULVER 
I guess I had a little touch of it . . . just a scratch. 


MISS GIRARD 
You know what you should do then? You should sleep 
more. 
ES PULVER 


Ra Yeah. 


a 


MISS GIRARD 


What’s your job on the ship? 





PULVER 

Me? I’m ... Executive Officer... H 
MISS GIRARD 

But I thought that Executive Officers had to be at least a . . . 


PULVER 
Say, you know what I was thinking? That we should have 
that little old drink of Scotcharoo right now— 


MISS GIRARD 
I think so too. You know, I just love Scotch. I've just 
learned to drink it since I’ve joined the Army. But I'm already 
an absolute connoisseur. 
PULVER 
(Dismayed) 
Oh, you are? 


MISS GIRARD 

My twin sister has a nickname for me that’s partly because 
I like a particular brand of Scotch . . . (Giggles) and partly 
because of a little personal thing about me that you wouldn't fi 
understand. Do you know what she calls me? “Red Label!” . 
(They both laugh) What are you laughing at? You don't 
know what I’m talking about—and what’s more you never 
will. 

PULVER 
What I was laughing about is—that’s the kind I've got. 


MISS GIRARD 
Red Label! Oh, you're God’s gift to a thirsty nurstie! But 
where can we drink it? This is a Navy ship . . . isn’t it? 


PULVER 
Oh, yeah, yeah, we'll have to be careful . . . We mustn’t be 
seen . .. Lemme see, where shall we go .. . (Considers) | 


have it! We'll go back to my cabin. Nobody’d bother us there. 


MISS GIRARD 
Oh, you're what our outfit calls an operator. But you look 


harmless to me. 
PULVER 


Oh, I don’t know about that. 


MISS GIRARD 
What's your first name—Harmless? 

PULVER 
Frank. 


MISS GIRARD 


Hello, Frank. Mine’s Ann. 


PULVER 
Hello, Ann. 


MISS GIRARD 
All right. We'll have one nice little sip in your room. 


PULVER 


Right this way. 
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(They start off toward left passageway. INSIGNA, MAN- 

NION, STEFANOWSKI, WILEY and LINDSTROM enter from 

right, carrying the spy glass and binoculars. sTEFANOWSKI 

trips on hatch cover. Miss GIRARD and PULVER turn) 
Hello, Mannion . . . Insigna . . . Stefanowski . . . 


MANNION 
(Hoarsely) 
Hello, Mister Pulver... 


PULVER 
This is—Lieutenant Girard. 
(The men murmur a greeting.) 


MISS GIRARD 
What're you all doing with those glasses? 


INSIGNA 

We're . . . cleaning them. 
(Suddenly pulls out shirt tail and begins lamely polish- 
ing spy glass. The others follow his example. More men 
crowd onto the stage.) 


PULVER 
Well, don’t work too hard... (They turn to leave, but 
find themselves hemmed in by the men) It’s getting a little 
stuffy up here, I guess we better... 
(ROBERTS enters, very excited, carrying a piece of paper 
and a small book.) 


ROBERTS 
(Entering) 
Hey, Insigna ... Mannion... get a load of this 
Hey, Frank .. . (He stops short seeing Miss GIRARD.) 
PULVER 


Hiya, Doug boy! This is Ann Girard—Doug Roberts. 


ROBERTS 
How do you do? 
MISS GIRARD 
(Beaming) 
How do you do? You're Frank’s roommate. He’s told me 
all about you. 
ROBERTS 
Really? 
MISS GIRARD 
What are you doing on this ship? 


ROBERTS 
Now there you've got me. 


MISS GIRARD 
No, I mean what's your job? Like Frank here is Executive 
Officer. 
ROBERTS 


Oh, I’m just the Laundry and Morale Officer. 


MISS GIRARD 
Why, that’s wonderful—I've just been made Laundry and 
Morale Officer in our outfit! 
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PULVER 
Oh, for Christ’s sake! 


(MANNION and InsicNa begin an argument in whispers.) 


MISS GIRARD 
Maybe we can get together and compare notes. 


ROBERTS 
I'd enjoy that very much. 


PULVER 
(Attempting to usher miss Girarp off) 

Look, Doug. Will you excuse us? We're going down to 

have a little drink. 
MISS GIRARD 

Frank, I don’t think that’s very nice. Aren’t you going to 

ask Doug to join us? 
PULVER 
Hell, no—I mean—he doesn't like Scotch. 


ROBERTS 

That’s right, Miss Girard. I stay true to alcohol and orange 
juice. 

PULVER 
Come on, Ann... 
MISS GIRARD 

Wait a minute! A lot of the girls at the hospital swear by 
alcohol and orange juice. We ought to all get together and 
have a party in our new dayroom 


INSIGNA 
(To MANNION) 
I bet you fifty bucks .. - 
(STEFANOWSKI moves INSIGNA and MANNION away from 
MISS GIRARD.) 
MISS GIRARD 
Seems to be an argument. 


PULVER 
Yeah. 
MISS GIRARD 
Well, anyhow, we're fixing up,a new dayroom. (She looks 
offstage) Look, you can see it! The hospital! And there’s our 
new dormitory! That first window .. . 
(putver takes glasses from witey to look at island.) 


INSIGNA 
(To MANNION, Ais voice rising) 
All right, I got a Aundred bucks says that’s the one with 
the birthmark on her ass. 
(There is a terrible silence. miss GIRARD, after a moment, 
takes the glasses from putver and looks atthe island. 
After a moment she lowers the glasses and speaks to 
PULVER.) 
MISS GIRARD 
Frank, I won't be able to have lunch with you after all. 
Would you call the boat, please? (To rossrts) Good-bye, 
Doug. It was nice knowing you. You see, I promised the girls 
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I'd help them hang some curtains and I think we'd better get 
started right away. Good-bye, everybody. (To Mannion) Oh, 
what's your name again? 


INSIGNA 
Mine? 
MISS GIRARD 
No. Yours. 
MANNION 


Mine? (miss cirarp nods) Mannion. 


MISS GIRARD 
Well, Mannion. I wouldn’t take that bet if I were you be- 
cause you'd lose a hundred bucks. (To putver) Come on, 
Harmless. 
(She exits, followed by a bewildered putver. The men 
watch her off. steranowski throws his cap on the 
ground in anger.) 


MANNION 
(To rnsicna) 
You loud-mouthed little bastard! Now you’ve gone and 


done it! 
ROBERTS 


Shut up! Insigna, how did you... 


INSIGNA 


We seen her taking a bath. 


LINDSTROM 
Through these glasses, Mister Roberts! We could see every- 
thing! 
STEFANOWSKI 
(Furious) 
You heard what she said—she’s going to hang some curtains. 


MANNION 
ae 


LINDSTROM 
Gee, them nurses was pretty to look at. 
(He sighs. There is a little tragic moment.) 


ROBERTS 
She’s got a ten-minute boat ride. You've still got ten minutes. 


WILEY 

It wouldn’t be any fun when you know you're going to be 
rushed. 

LINDSTROM 

This was the first real good day this ship has ever had. But 

it’s all over now. 
ROBERTS 

Well, maybe you've got time then to listen to a little piece 
of news .. . (He reads from the paper in his hands) “When 
in all respects ready for sea, on or about 1600 today, the AK 
601 will proceed at ten knots via points X-Ray, Yolk and Zebra 
to Elysium Island, arriving there in seven days and reporting 
to the Port Director for cargo assignment.” (Emphatically) 
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“During its stay in Elysium, the ship will make maximum use 
of the recreational facilities of this port.” 
(The men look up in slow surprise and disbelief.) 


STEFANOWSKI 


But that means liberty! 


LINDSTROM 


That don’t mean liberty, Mister Roberts? 


ROBERTS 
That’s exactly what it means! 


INSIGNA 
(Dazed) 
Somebody must've been drunk to send us to a Liberty Port! 
(ROBERTS nods.) 


LINDSTROM 
Has the Old Man seen them orders? 


ROBERTS 
He saw them before I did. 
(Now the men are excited.) 


WILEY 


Elysium! Where’s that? 


MANNION 
Yeah! Where's that, Mister Roberts? 
(The men crowd around roserts as he sits on the hatch.) 


ROBERTS 
(Reading from guide-book) 

“Elysium is the largest of the Limbo Islands. It is often re- 
ferred to as the “Polynesian Paradise.’ Vanilla, sugar, cocoa, 
coffee, copra, mother-of-pearl, phosphates and rum are the 
chief exports.” 

INSIGNA 

Rum! Did you hear that? 


(He gooses LINDSTROM.) 


LINDSTROM 
Cut that out! 


(DOLAN gooses INSIGNA.) 


INSIGNA 
Cut that out! 

MANNION 
Shut up! 

ROBERTS 


“Elysium City, its capital, is a beautiful metropolis of palm- 
lined boulevards, handsome public buildings and colorful 
stucco homes. Since 1900, its population has remained remark- 
ably constant at approximately 30,000. 


INSIGNA 
I'll fix that! 
(The men shout him down.) 


ROBERTS 
That's all there is here. If you want the real dope on Elysium, 
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there’s one man on this ship who's been there. 


STEFANOWSKI 
Who's that? 
MANNION 
Who? 
ROBERTS 
Dowdy! 


The men run off wildly in every direction, shouting for 
powpy. The call is taken up all over the ship. roperts 
listens to them happily, then notices a pair of binoculars. 
He looks toward the island for a moment, shrugs and is 
lifting the binoculars to his eyes as the lights 


Fade Out 


Scene V 


During the darkness we can hear the exciting strains of 
Polynesian music. 

The lights come up slowly through a porthole, casting a 
strong late-afternoon shaft of light onto motionless white fig- 
ures. It is the enlisted men’s compartment below decks. Except 
for a few not yet fully dressed, the men are all in white 
uniforms. The compartment ts a crowded place with three- 
tiered bunks against the bulkheads. Most of the men are 
crowded around the porthole, downstage left. The men who 
cannot see are listening to the reports of insicna, who is 
standing on a bench, looking out the porthole. The only man 
who is not galvanized with excitement is powvy, who sits 
calmly on a bench, downstage center, reading a magazine— 
True Detective. 

GERHART 
(To rsicna) 
What do you see now, Sam? 


INSIGNA 


There’s a lot of little boats up forward—up around the bow. 


PAYNE 
What kind of boats? 


INSIGNA 
They're little sort of canoes and they’re all filled up with 
flowers and stuff. And there’s women in them boats, paddling 


Cems 2 3 


PAYNE 
Are they coming down this way? 


INSIGNA 


Naw. They’re sticking around the bow. 


STEFANOWSKI 


Sam, where’s that music coming from? 


INSIGNA 





There’s a great big canoe up there and it’s all filled with fat 
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bastards with flowers in their ears playing little old git-tars . . . 








































SCHLEMMER 
Why the hell can’t we go up on deck? That's what I'd like 
to know! 
LINDSTROM 
When are we going ashore! That’s what I'd like to know! 
(instcna suddenly laughs.) 


PAYNE 
What is it, Sam? 
INSIGNA 
I wish you could see this... 
(CHIEF JOHNSON enters, looking knowingly at the men, 
shakes his head and addresses powvy.) 


JOHNSON 


Same story in here, ch? Every porthole this side of the ship! 


DOWDY 
They’re going to wear themselves down to a nub before they 
ever get over there... 


LINDSTROM 
(Takes coin from pocket and thrusts it at wwsicna) 
Hey, Sam, here’s another penny. Make them kids down 
below dive for it. 


INSIGNA 
(Impatiently) 
All right! (Throws coin out the port) Heads up, you little 
bastards! 
(The men watch tensely.) 


LINDSTROM 
Did he get that one too? 


INSIGNA 
Yeah... 


(The men relax somewhat.) 


LINDSTROM 
Them kids don’t ever miss! 


INSIGNA 
Hey, Dowdy—where’s that little park again? Where you 
said all the good-looking women hang out? 


DOWDY 
For the last time—you see that big hill over there to the 
right... 
INSIGNA 


Yeah. 


DOWDY 
You see a big church ... 
left of it. 


with a street running off to the 


INSIGNA 
Yeah. 
DOWDY 
Well, you go up that street three blocks .. . 
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john swope 


ROBERTS: For the entire crew, goddammit! 
William Harrigan and Henry Fonda 


INSIGNA 
Yeah, I'm there. 
DOWDY 
That’s the park. 
INSIGNA 
Well, I'll be damned .. . 
LINDSTROM 


Hey, show me that park, Sam? 
(The other men gather around insicNa, asking to see 
the park.) 
INSIGNA 
(The authority now) 
All right, you bastards, line up. I'll show you where the 
women hang out. 
(The men form a line and each steps up to the porthole 
where INSIGNA points out the park.) 


JOHNSON 
(To powpy) 
Smell that shoe polish? These guys have gone nuts! 


DOWDY 

I went down the ship’s store the other day to buy a bar of 
soap and, do you know, they been sold out for a week! No 
soap, no Listerine, no lilac shaving lotion—hell, they even sold 
eighteen jars of Mum! Now these bastards are bootlegging it! 
They're gettin’ ten bucks for a used jar of Mum! 


(REBER, wearing the messenger’s belt, enters. The men 
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greet him excitedly.) 


STEFANOWSKI 


What's the word on liberty, Reber? Is the Old Man stil] 


| asleep? 
P 


MANNION 
Yeah, what's the word? 


REBER 


I just peeked in on him. He’s snoring like a baby. 


GERHART 
Jeez, how any guy can sleep at a time like this! 


INSIGNA 
I'll get him up! I’m going up there and tap on his door! 
(Picks up a heavy lead pipe.) 


DOWDY 
(Grabbing insicna) 
Like hell you are! You're going to stay right here and pray. 
You're going to pray that he wakes up feeling good and de- 
cides he’s kept you guys sweating long enough! 


MANNION 


That’s telling the little crud! 


(1NsIGNA and MANNION threaten each other.) 


| REBER 
Hey, Lindstrom. I got good news for you. You can take 


them whites off. 


LINDSTROM 


I ain’t got the duty tonight? 


REBER 
That s right. You and Mister Roberts got the duty tonight— 
the twelve to four watch. The Exec just posted the list . . . 
(He ts interrupted by the sound of static on the squawk 
box. Instantly all men turn toward it eagerly.) 


DOLAN 
(On squawk box) 
Now hear this! Now hear this! 


WILEY 
Here we go! Here we go! 


STEFANOWSKI 
(Imitating the squawk box) 


Liberty . . . will com-mence . . . immediately! 
GERHART 

Quiet! 
DOLAN 


(On squawk box) 
Now hear this! The Captain's messenger will report to the 
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Captain’s cabin on the double! 


REBER 
My God! He’s awake! 
(He runs out.) 
PAYNE 
Won't be long now! 
WILEY 


Get going, Mannion! Get into those whites! We're going 
to be the first ones over the side! 


MANNION 

Hell, yes! Give me a hand! 
(Now there is a general frenzy of preparation—the men 
put the last-minute touches to shoes, hair, uniforms.) 


GERHART 

(Singing to the tune of “California, Here I Come’) 
Ee-liss-ee-um, here I come! .. . 
Ta-ta-ta-ta-ta-da-tah ... 


SCHLEMMER 
(To cerHart) 
Watch where you're going! You stepped on my shine! 


INSIGNA 
. Stef... Gerhart ... come here! (These 
men gather around him. LinpsTRoM remains unhappily alone) 
Now listen! Stefanowski and me are going to work alone for 
the first hour and a half! But if you pick up something first 
.. + (Produces small map from his pocket) We'll be working 
up and down this street here .. . 
(They study the map. Now the squawk box is clicked 
on again. All the men stand rigid, listening.) 


Schlemmer . . 


DOLAN 
(On squawk box) 
Now hear this! Now hear this! The Captain is now going 
to make a personal announcement. 
(Sound of squawk-box switch.) 


CAPTAIN 
(On squawk box) 

Goddammit, how does this thing work? (Sound of squawk- 
box switch again) This is the Captain speaking. I just woke 
up from a little nap and I got a surprise. I found out there 
were men on this ship who were expecting liberty. (At this 
point, the lights start dimming until the entire scene is blacked 
out. The speech continues throughout the darkness. Under the 
CAPTAIN'S speech the strains of Polynesian music can be heard) 
Now I don’t know how such a rumor got around, but Id like 
to-clear it up right now. You see, it’s like this. Because of 
cargo requirements and security conditions which has just 
come to my personal attention there will be no liberty as long 
as we're in this here port. And one other thing—as long as 
we're here, no man will wear white uniforms. Now I would 
like to repeat for the benefit of complete understanding and 
clearness, NO LIBERTY. That is all. 
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Scene VI 


The lights come up on the carratn’s cabin. Against the left 
bulkhead is a settee. A chair is placed center. Up center is the 
only door. The captain is seated behind his desk, holding a 
watch in one hand and the microphone in the other, in an 
attitude of waiting. Just over the desk and against the right 
bulkhead is a ship’s intercommunication board. There is a 
wall-safe in the right bulkhead. After a moment there is a 
knock on the door. 


. CAPTAIN 

Come in, Mister Roberts. (As roperts enters, the CAPTAIN 
puts the microphone on the desk) Thirty-eight seconds. 
Pretty good time! You see, I been expectin’ you ever since I . 
made my little announcement. 


ROBERTS 


Well, as long as you're expecting me, what about it—when 
does this crew get liberty? 


CAPTAIN 
Well, in the first place, just kinda hold your tongue. And in 
the second place, sit down. 


ROBERTS 
There’s no time to sit down. When are you going to let this 
crew go ashore? 


CAPTAIN 

I'm not. This wasn’t my idea—coming to a Liberty Port. One 
of my officers arranged it with a certain Port Director—gave 
him a bottle of Scotch whiskey—compliments of the Captain. 
And the Port Director was kind enough to send me a little 
thank-you note along with our orders. Sit down, Mister Rob- 
erts. (RoBERTs sits) Don’t worry about it. I’m not going to 
make trouble about that wasted bottle of Scotch. I'll admit I 
was a little pre-voked about not being consulted. Then I got 
to thinking maybe we oughta come to this port anyway so’s 
you and me could have a little talk. 


ROBERTS 
You can make all the trouble you want, Captain, but let’s 
quit wasting time. Don’t you hear that music? Don’t you 
know it’s tearing those guys apart? They’re breakable, Cap- 
tain! I promise you! 
CAPTAIN 
That’s enough! I’ve had enough of your fancy educated 
talk. (Rises, goes to roperts) Now you listen to me. I got two 
things I want to show you. (He unlocks the wall-safe, opens 
it and takes out a commander's cap with gold braid “scram- 
bled eggs” on the visor) You see that? That's the, cap of a 
full commander. I’m gonna wear that cap some day and you’re 
going to help me. (Replaces cap in safe, goes back to ROBERTS) 
I guess there’s no harm in telling you that you helped me get 
that palm tree by working cargo. Now don’t let this go to your 
head, but when Admiral Finchley gave me that award, he 
said, “You got a good Cargo Officer, Morton; keep him at it, 
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you're going places.” So I went out and bought that hat. There’s 
nothing gonna stand between me and that hat—certainly not 
you. Now last week you wrote a letter that said “disharmony 
aboard this ship.” I told you there wasn’t going to be any more 
letters. But what do I find on my desk this morning... 
(Taking letter from desk) Another one. It says “friction be- 
tween myself and the Commanding Officer.” That ain’t gonna 
go in, Mister. 


ROBERTS 
How are you going to stop it, Captain? 


CAPTAIN 

I ain't, you are. (Goes to his chair and sits) Just how much 
do you want this crew to have a liberty anyhow? Enough to 
stop this “disharmony”? To stop this “friction”? (Leans for- 
ward) Enough to get out of the habit of writing letters ever? 
Because that’s the only way this crew is ever gonna get ashore. 
(Leans back) Well, we've had our little talk. What do you say? 


ROBERTS 
(After a moment) 

How did you get in the Navy? How did you get on our 
side? You're what I joined to fight against. You ignorant, 
arrogant, ambitious . . . (Rises) jackass! Keeping a hundred 
and sixty-seven men in prison because you got a palm tree for 
the work they did. I don’t know which I hate worse—you or 
that other malignant growth that stands outside your door! 


CAPTAIN 


Why, you goddamn... 


ROBERTS 

How did you ever get command of a ship? I realize that in 
wartime they have to scrape the bottom of the barrel, but 
where the hell did they ever scrape you up? 


CAPTAIN 
(Shouting) 
There's just one thing left for you, by God—a general court 
martial. 
ROBERTS 
That suits me fine. Court-martial me! 


CAPTAIN 
By God, you've got it! 

ROBERTS 
I'm asking for it! 

CAPTAIN 


You don’t have to ask for it, you've got it now! 


ROBERTS 
If I can’t get transferred off here, I'll get court-martialed 


off! I'm fed up! But you'll need a witness. Send for your mes- 
senger. He’s down below. I'll say it all again in front of him. 


(Pauses) Go on, call in Reber! (The caprain doesn’t move) 
Go on, call him. (Still the captain doesn’t move) Do you 
want me to call him? 
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CAPTAIN 
No. (He walks upstage, then turns to roserts) | think you're 
a pretty smart boy. I may not talk very good, Mister, but | 
know how to take care of smart boys. Let me tell you some. 
thing. Let me tell you a little secret. I hate your guts, you 
college son-of-a-bitch! You think you're better than I am! You 
think you're better because you've had everything handed to 
you! Let me tell you something, Mister—I’ve worked since | 
was ten years old, and all my life I've known you superior 
bastards. I knew you people when I was a kid in Boston and 
I worked in eating-places and you ordered me around. . . , 
“Oh, bus-boy! My friend here seems to have thrown up on 
the table. Clean it up, please.” I started going to sea as a 
steward and I worked for you then . . . “Steward, take my 
magazine out to the deck chair!” . . . “Steward, I don’t like 
your looks. Please keep out of my way as much as possible!” 
Well, I took that crap! I took that for years from pimple- 
faced bastards who weren't good enough to wipe my nose! 
And now I don’t have to take it any more! There’s a war on, 
by God, and I’m the Captain and you can wipe my nose! The 
worst thing I can do to you is to keep you on this ship! And 

that’s where you're going to stay! Now get out of here! 
(He goes to his chair and sits. roperts moves slowly 
toward the door. He hears the music, goes to the port- 

hole and listens. Then he turns to the Cartan.) 


ROBERTS 
Can't you hear that music, Captain? 


CAPTAIN 
Yeah, I hear it. 
(Busies himself at desk, ignoring ROBERTS.) 


ROBERTS 
Don’t you know those guys below can hear it too? Oh, my 
God. 
CAPTAIN 
Get out of here. 
(After a moment, roperts turns from the porthole and 
slumps against the captain's locker. His face is strained.) 


ROBERTS 
What do you want for liberty, Captain? 


CAPTAIN 
I want plenty. You're through writin’ letters—ever. 


ROBERTS 
Okay. 
CAPTAIN 
That’s not all. You’re through givin’ me trouble. You're 
through talkin’ back to me in front of the crew. You ain't 
even gonna open your mouth—except in civil answer. (ROB 
ERTS doesn't answer) Mister Roberts, you know that if yau 
don’t take my terms I'll let you go out that door and that’s the 
end of any hope for liberty. 


ROBERTS 
Is that all, Captain? 
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CAPTAIN 
No. Anyone know you're in here? 


ROBERTS 
No one. 


CAPTAIN 

Then you won't go blabbin’ about this to anyone ever. It 
might not sound so good. And besides I don’t want you to 
take credit for gettin’ this crew ashore. 


ROBERTS 
Do you think I’m doing this for credit? Do you think I'd 


let anyone know about this? 


CAPTAIN 
I gotta be sure. 


ROBERTS 
You've got my word, that’s all. 


CAPTAIN 
(After a pause) 
Your word. Yes, you college fellas make a big show about 
keeping your word. 


ROBERTS 
How about it, Captain. Is it a deal? 


CAPTAIN 

Yeah. (roperts picks up the microphone, turns on a switch 
and thrusts the microphone at the captain) Now hear this. 
This is the Captain speaking. I’ve got some further word on 
security conditions in this port and so it gives me great 
pleasure to tell you that liberty, for the starboard section .. . 


ROBERTS 
(Covering the microphone with his hand) 
For the entire crew, goddammit. 


CAPTAIN 
Correction: Liberty for the entire crew will commence im- 

mediately. 
(RopERTs turns off the microphone. After a moment we 
hear the shouts of the crew. rogerts goes up to porthole. 
The captain leans back on his chair. A song, “Roll Me 
Over,” is started by someone and is soon taken up by 
the whole crew.) 


ROBERTS 
(Looking out of the porthole. He is excited and happy) 
Listen to those crazy bastards. Listen to them. 
(The crew continues to sing with increasing volume. 
Now the words can be distinguished: 
Roll me over in the clover, 
Roll me over, lay me down 
And do it again.) 


The Curtain Falls 
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ACT TWO 


Scene I 


The curtain rises on the main set. It is now 3:45 am. The 
night is pitch-black, but we can see because of a light over the 
head of the gangway, where a temporary desk has been 
rigged; a large ship's logbook lies open on this desk. A small 
table on which are hospital supplies is at left of the door. 

At rise, ROBERTS, DOC, LINDSTROM, JOHNSON and four SEAMEN 
are discovered onstage. LINDSTROM, in web belt, is writing in 
the log. ropERts is standing with a pile of yellow slips in his 
hand; he wears the side-arms of the Officer of the Deck. 
JOHNSON @nd @ SEAMAN are standing near the hatchway, hold- 
ing the inert body of another staman, who has court plaster 
on his face. Two more staMEN lie on the hatch cover where 
poc 1s kneeling, bandaging one of them. As the curtain rises 
we hear the sound of a siren off right. Everyone turns and 
looks—that is, everyone who is conscious. 


LINDSTROM 
Here’s another batch, Mister Roberts—a whole paddy 
wagon full. And this one’s an Army paddy wagon. 


ROBERTS 
We haven't filed away this batch yet. (To poc) Hurry up, 
Doc. 


JOHNSON 
(To voc. indicating body he is carrying) 
Where do we put number twenty-three here, Doc? Sick 
bay or what? 


poc 
Just put him to bed. His condition’s only critical. 


JOHNSON 


(Carrying sEAMAN off) 
They just roll out of their bunks, Doc. Now I'm stacking 
‘em on the deck down there—I’m on the third layer already. 


VOICE 


(Offstage) 
Okay, Lieutenant! All set down here! You ready? 


ROBERTS 
(Calling offstage—and giving hand signal) 
Okay! (To voc) Here they come, Doc! Heads up! 


SHORE PATROLMAN'S VOICE 


(Offstage) 


Lieutenant! 


ROBERTS 
Oh, not you again! 


SHORE PATROLMAN'S VOICE 


(Offstage) 


I got a bunch of real beauties for you this time. 








ROBERTS 
(Calling offstage) 
Can they walk? 


SHORE PATROLMAN’S VOICE 
(Offstage) 
Just barely! 
ROBERTS 
(Calling) 
Then send ’em up. 


LINDSTROM 
Man, oh, man, what a liberty! We got the record now, 
Mister Roberts! This makes the seventh batch since we went 
on watch! 
(The sound of a cargo winch and a voice offstage sing- 
ing the Army Air Corps song are heard. roperts is look- 
ing offstage.) 
ROBERTS 
(Signaling) 
Looks like a real haul this time. Schlemmer, look out! 


LINDSTROM 
Schlemmer, look out! 


ROBERTS 
Okay, Doc. 
(poc and roserts lift the two bodies from the hatch 
cover and deposit them farther upstage. At this mo- 
ment, the cargo net appears, loaded with bodies in once- 
white uniforms and leis. Riding on top of the net is 
SCHLEMMER, wearing a lei and singing “Off We Go into 
the Wild Blue Yonder’) 
Let her in easy ... 


LINDSTROM 

Let her in easy ... 
(The net is lowered onto the hatch cover and LINDSTROM 
detaches it from the hook. All start untangling bodies.) 


ROBERTS 
Well, they’re peaceful anyhow. 
(At this point @ SHORE PATROLMAN enters from the 
gangway.) 
SHORE PATROLMAN 
(Handing roserts a sheaf of yellow slips) 
For your collection. (Points down gangway) Take a look 
at them. 
ROBERTS 
(Looks offstage) 
My God, what did they do? 


SHORE PATROLMAN 

They done all right, Lieutenant. Six of them busted into a 
formal dance and took on a hundred and twenty-eight Army 

bastards. (Calls off) All right, let’s go! 
(STEFANOWSKI, REBER, WILEY, PAYNE @nd MANNION, with 
his arm around wsicna, straggle on—a frightening 
sight—followed by a MILITARY POLICEMAN. INSIGNA’S “nt- 
form is torn to shreds. MANNION ts clad in a little diaper 


of crepe paper. All have bloody faces and uniforms. A 








few bear souvenirs—a Japanese lantern, leis, Army caps, 
a Shore Patrol band, etc. They throw perfunctory salutes 
to the colors, then murmur a greeting to ROBERTS.) 


MILITARY POLICEMAN 
Duty Officer? 
ROBERTS 
That’s right. 
MILITARY POLICEMAN 
(Salutes) 
Colonel Middleton presents his compliments to the Cap. 
tain and wishes him to know that these men made a sham- 
bles out of the Colonel’s testimonial dinner-dance. 


ROBERTS 
Is this true, Insigna? 
INSIGNA 
That’s right, Mister Roberts. A shambles. (To Mannion) 
Ain’t that right, Killer? 


MANNION 


That’s right, Mister Roberts. 


ROBERTS 
You men crashed a dance for Army personnel? 


MANNION 
Yes, sir! And they made us feel unwelcome! (To rnsicNa) 
Didn’t they, Slugger? 
ROBERTS 


Oh, they started a fight, eh? 


WILEY 


No, sir! We started it! 


STEFANOWSKI 
We finished it too! (To mitirary poticeMaNn) Tell Mister 
Roberts how many of you Army bastards are in the hospital. 


MANNION 
Go on. 
MILITARY POLICEMAN 
Thirty-eight soldiers of the United States Army have been 
hospitalized. And the Colonel himself has a very bad bruise 
on his left shin! 
PAYNE 


I did that, Mister Roberts. 


MILITARY POLICEMAN 

And that isn’t all, Lieutenant. There were young ladies 
present—fifty of them. Colonel Middleton had been lining 
them up for a month, from the finest families of Elysium. 
And he had personally guaranteed their safety this evening. 
Well, sir... 

ROBERTS 
Well? 
MILITARY POLICEMAN 

Two of those young ladies got somewhat mauled, one ac- 

tually got a black eye, six of them got their clothes torn off 
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and then went screaming off into the night and they haven't 
been heard from since. What are you going to do about it, 


Lieutenant? 
ROBERTS 


Well, I’m due to get relieved here in fifteen minutes—I'll be 
glad to lead a search party. 


MILITARY POLICEMAN 
No, sir. The Army’s taking care of that end. The Colonel 
will want to know what punishment you're going to give 
these men. 
ROBERTS 
Tell the Colonel that I’m sure our Captain will think of 
something. 
MILITARY POLICEMAN 
ae 
ROBERTS 


That’s all, Sergeant. 


MILITARY POLICEMAN 
(Salutes) 
Thank you, sir. 
(He goes off.) 
SHORE PATROLMAN 
Lieutenant, I been pretty sore at your guys up till now—we 
had to put on ten extra Shore Patrolmen on account of this 
ship. But if you knew Colonel “Chicken” Middleton—well, 
I'd be willing to do this every night. (To the men) So long, 
fellows! 
(The men call “So long.” sHORE PATROLMAN ¢xits, sa- 
luting roBERTs and quarter-deck.) 


ROBERTS 
Well, what’ve you got to say for yourselves? 


STEFANOWSKI 
(After a moment) 
Okay if we go ashore again, Mister Roberts? 


ROBERTS 
(To LInDsTROM) 
Is this the first time for these guys? 


LINDSTROM 
(Showing log) 
Yes, sir, they got a clean record—they only been brought 
back once. 
ROBERTS 
What do you say, Doc? 


(The men turn eagerly to voc.) 


poc 
Anybody got a fractured skull? 


MEN 


No. 


poc 
Okay, you pass the physical. 
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ROBERTS 
Go down and take a shower first and get into some clothes. 
(The men rush to the hatchway.) 


STEFANOWSKI 
We still got time to get back to that dancel 
(As they descend hatchway, rnsicna pulls crepe paper 
from around MANNION as he is halfway down the 
hatchway.) 
ROBERTS 
How you feeling, Doc? 
poc 
These alcohol fumes are giving me a cheap drunk—other- 
wise pretty routine. When do you get relieved, Doug? 
(Takes box from table and gestures for men to remove 
table. They carry it off.) 


ROBERTS 
Soon as Carney gets back from the island. Any minute now. 


poc 
What are you grinning like a skunk for? 


ROBERTS 
Nothing. I always grin like a skunk. What have you got in 
the box? 
poc 
(Descending hatchway—holding up small packet he has taken 
from the box) 

Little favors from the Doc. I’m going to put one in each 
man’s hand and when he wakes up he'll find pinned to his 
shirt full instructions for its use. I think it'll save me a lot of 
work later on. 

(His head disappears.) 


LINDSTROM 
I wish Gerhart would get back here and relieve me. I’ve 
got to get over to that island before it runs out of women. 
(DOLAN enters from gangway.) 


DOLAN 

Howdy, Mister Roberts! I’m drunk as a goat! (Pulls a goat 
aboard) Show him how drunk I am. Mister Roberts, when I 
first saw her she was eatin’, and you know, she just eat her 
way into my heart. She was eatin’ a little old palm tree and I 
thought to myself, our ship needs a mascot. (He points out 
palm tree to goat) There you are, kid. Chow! 

(roperts blocks his way.) 


ROBERTS 


Wait a minute . .. wait a minute. What’s her name? 


DOLAN 
I don’t know, sir. 

ROBERTS 
She’s got a name plate. 

DOLAN 


Oh, so she has .. . her name is . 


. - (Reads from tag on 
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goat's collar) . . . Property Of. 


ROBERTS 
What’s her last name? 


DOLAN 
Her last name ... (Reads again) Rear Admiral Went- 
worth. 


(Approaching siren is heard offstage.) 


ROBERTS 
Okay, Dolan, hit the sack. I'll take care of her. 


DOLAN 
Okay, Mister Roberts. (Descends hatchway) See that she 
gets a good square meal. 
(He points to the captain's palm tree and winks, then 
disappears. GERHART enters from gangway.) 


LINDSTROM 
Gerhart! 
(LinpstroM frantically removes his web belt and shoves 
it at GERHART.) 


GERHART 


Okay, okay—you're relieved. 


LINDSTROM 
(Tosses a@ fast salute to noperts and says in one breath) 
Requestpermissiontogoashore! 
(He hurries down gangway.) 
(SHORE PATROLMAN enters from gangway.) 


SHORE PATROLMAN 
Lieutenant, has one of your men turned up with a... 
(Sees goat and takes leash) Oh, thanks. (To goat) Come on, 
come on, your papa over there is worried about you. 


(Pulls goat down gangway.) 


GERHART 
Where’s your relief, Mister Roberts? 


ROBERTS 
(Sitting on hatch) 

He'll be along any minute. How was your liberty, Gerhart? 
(GERHART grins. So does ROBERTS. Doc enters from hatch- 
way.) 

Doc 
What are you looking so cocky about anyway? 


ROBERTS 
Am I looking cocky? Maybe it’s because for the first time 
since I've been on this ship, I’m seeing a crew. 


poc 
What do you think you've been living with all this time? 
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ROBERTS 

Just a hundred and sixty-seven separate guys. There’s a big 
difference, Doc. Now these guys are bound together. You saw 
Insigna and Mannion. Doc, I think these guys are strong 
enough now to take all the miserable, endless days ahead of 
us. I only hope I’m strong enough. 


poc 
Doug, tomorrow you and I are going over there and take 
advantage of the groundwork that’s been laid tonight. You 
and I are going to have ourselves a liberty. 
(puLvER enters slowly from the gangway and walks 
across the stage. voc calls rowerts’ attention to him.) 


ROBERTS 

Hello, Frank. How was your liberty? 
(putver half turns, shrugs and holds up seven fingers, 
then exits. A SHORE PATROL OFFICER enters from the 
gangway and calls offstage. He speaks with a Southern 
accent.) 


SHORE PATROL OFFICER 

That’s your post and that’s your post. You know what to 
do. (He salutes the quarter-deck, then roserts) Officer of the 
Deck? (roperts nods. The sHORE PATROL OFFICER hesitates a 
moment) | hope you don’t mind but I've stationed two of my 
men at the foot of the gangway. I’m sorry but this ship is 
restricted for the rest of its stay in Elysium. Your Captain is to 
report to the Island Commander at seven o'clock this morning. 
I'd recommend that he’s there on time. The Admiral’s a pretty 
tough cookie when he’s mad, and he’s madder now than I've 
ever seen him. 


ROBERTS 


What in particular did this? 


SHORE PATROL LIEUTENANT 

A little while ago six men from your ship broke into the 
home of the French Consul and started throwing things 
through the plate-glass living-room window. We found some 
of the things on the lawn: a large world globe, a small love 
seat, a lot of books and a bust of Balzac—the French writer. 
We also found an Army private first class who was uncon 
scious at the time. He claims they threw him too. 


ROBERTS 


Through the window? 


SHORE PATROL LIEUTENANT 

That's right! It seems he took them there for a little joke. 
He didn’t tell them it was the Consul’s house; he said it was 
a—what we call in Alabama—a cat-house. (roperts and boc 
nod) Be sure that your Captain is there at seven o'clock 
sharp. If it makes you feel any better, Admiral Wentworth 
says this is the worst ship he’s ever seen in his entire naval 
career. (Laughs, then salutes) Good night, Lieutenant. 


ROBERTS 
(Returning salute) 
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Good night. 
(The SHORE PATROL LIEUTENANT ¢xits down gangway— 
saluting the quarter-deck.) 


GERHART 
Well, there goes the liberty. That was sure a wham-bam- 
thank you, ma’am! 


Good night. 
(He exits through left passageway.) 


GERHART 
But, by God, it was worth it. That liberty was worth any- 


thing! 





ROBERTS 
I think you're right, Gerhart. 


GERHART 
Hunh? 

ROBERTS 
I think you're right. 

GERHART 





Yeah. 
He smiles. roperts looks over the log. cernart whistles 
softly to himself “Roll Me Over” as the lights slowly 


Fade Out 


During the darkness we hear JOouNSON shouting: 


JOHNSON 
All right, fall in for muster. Form two ranks. And pipe 
down. 


Scene II 


The lights come up, revealing the deck. Morning sunlight. 
A group of men, right and left, in orderly formation. They 
are talking. 

JOHNSON 

’Ten-shun! 

(The command ts relayed through the ship. The car- 
TAIN enters from his cabin, followed by roperts. The 
CAPTAIN steps up on the hatch cover. RoBERTs starts to 
fall in with the men.) 


CAPTAIN 
(Calling to ropERTs and pointing to a place beside himself on 
hatch cover) 

Over here, Roberts. (roperts takes his place left of carTatn) 
We're being kicked out of this port. I had a feeling this liberty 
was a bad idea. That’s why we'll never have one again. We’re 
going to erase this blot from my record if we have to work 
twenty-four hours a day. We're going to move even more 
cargo than we've ever moved before. And if there ain’t enough 
cargo work, Mister Roberts here is gonna find some. Isn’t that 
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right, Mister Roberts? (roserts doesn’t answer) Isn't that 
right, Mister Roberts? 
ROBERTS 
Yes, sir. 
CAPTAIN 
I'm appointing Mister Roberts here and now to see that 
you men toe the line. And I can’t think of a more honorable 
man for the job. He’s a man who keeps his word no matter 
what. (Turns to roperts) Now, Roberts, if you do a good job 
—and if the Admiral begins to smile on us again—there might 
be something in it for you. What would you say if that little 
silver bar on your collar got a twin brother some day? (roserts 
is startled. The captain calls offstage) Officer of the Deck! 


OFFSTAGE VOICE 
Yes, sir! 


CAPTAIN 
(To Roperts) 
You wasn’t expectin’ that, was you? (Calling offstage) Get 
ready to sail! 


OFFSTAGE VOICE 
Aye-aye, sir! 


CAPTAIN 
You men are dismissed! 


JOHNSON 
Fall out! 


john swope 





MISS GIRARD: Look, you can see it! The Hospital! And there’s 
our new dormitory! That first window . . . 
Jocelyn Brando, Murray Hamilton and Henry Fonda 
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(The men fall out. Some exit. A little group forms 
downstage.) 


CAPTAIN 

Wait a minute! Wait a minute! Roberts, take these men 
here back aft to handle lines. And see that they work up a 
sweat. (roperts and men look at him) Did you hear me, 


Roberts? I gave you an order! 


ROBERTS 
(Carefully) 
Yes, Captain. I heard you. 


CAPTAIN 
How do you answer when I give an order? 


ROBERTS 
(After a pause) 
Aye-aye, sir. 
CAPTAIN 
That’s more like it . . . that’s more like it! 
(He exits into his cabin.) 


STEFANOWSKI 


What'd he mean, Mister Roberts? 


ROBERTS 
I don’t know. Just what he said, I guess. 


GERHART 
What'd you let him give you all that guff for? 


DOLAN 
(Stepping up on hatch, carrying a file folder) 
Because he’s tired, that’s why. He had the mid-watch last 
night. Your tail’d be dragging too if you had to handle all 
them customers. 


ROBERTS 
Come on. Let’s get going . . . 


DOLAN 

Wait a minute, Mister Roberts. Something come for you 
in the mail this morning—a little love letter from the Bureau. 
(Pulls out paper from file folder) Get a load of this! (Reads) 
“To All Ships and Stations: Heightened war offensive has 
created urgent need aboard combat ships for experienced off- 
cers. (He clicks his teeth and winks at roserts) All command- 
ing officers are hereby directed to forward with their endorse- 
ments all applications for transfer from officers with twenty- 
four months’ sea duty.” (RoBERts grabs the directive and reads 
it. DoLAN looks at roserts and smiles) You got twenty-nine 
months—you're the only officer aboard that has. Mister 
Roberts, the Old Man is hanging on the ropes from the work- 
ing-over the Admiral give him. All he needs to flatten him is 
one more little jab. And here it is. Your letter. 1 typed it up. 
(He pulls out triplicate letter from file cover—then a fountain 
pen which he offers to roperts) Sign it and I'll take it in— 
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MANNION 


Go on, sign it, Mister Roberts. He'll take off like a bird, 


DOLAN 
What're you waitin’ for, Mister Roberts? 


ROBERTS 
(Handing directive back to poLan) 
I'll want to look it over first, Dolan. Come on, let’s get 
going. 
DOLAN 
There’s nothing to look over. This is the same letter we 
wrote yesterday—only quoting this new directive. 


ROBERTS 
Look, Dolan, I’m tired. And I told you I wanted— 


DOLAN 
You ain’t too tired to sign your name! 


ROBERTS 
(Sharply) 

Take it easy, Dolan. I’m not going to sign it. So take it 
easy! (Turns to exit right, finds himself blocked by crew) 
Did you hear me? Let’s get going! 

( Exits.) 
STEFANOWSKI 

What the hell’s come over him? 

(They look at one another.) 


INSIGNA 
Aye-aye, sir—for Christ's sake! 


MANNION 
(After a moment) 
Come on. Let’s get going. 


DOLAN 
(Bitterly) 
. . take it easy!” 
The men start to move off slowly as the lights 


“Take it easy . 


Fade Out 


During the darkness we hear a radio. There is considerable 

static. 
AMERICAN BROADCASTER 

Still, of course, we have no official word from the Head- 
quarters of the Supreme Allied Command in Europe. I repeat, 
there is no official announcement yet. The report that the war 
in Europe has ended has come from only one correspondent. 
It has not been confirmed by other correspondents or by 
SHAEF headquarters. But here is one highly intriguing fact— 
that report has not been denied either in Washington or in 
SHAEF headquarters in Europe. IT HAS NOT BEEN 
DENIED. Right now in those places the newsmen are 
crowded, waiting to flash to the world the announcement of 


V-E Day. 
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Scene III 


The lights come up on roperts’ and PuULvER’s cabin. voc, at 
the desk, and PULVER, up in his bunk, are listening to the radio. 


PULVER 
Turn that damn thing off, Doc. Has Doug ever said any- 
thing to you about wanting a promotion? 


poc 
Of course not. I doubt if he’s even conscious of what rank 
he is. 
PULVER 
You can say that again! 
poc 
I doubt if he’s even conscious of what rank he is. 


PULVER 

That’s what I said. He doesn’t even think about a promo- 
tion. The only thing he thinks about is the war news—up in 
the radio shack two weeks now—all day long—listening with a 
headset, reading all the bulletins . .. Anyone who says he’s 
bucking for another stripe is a dirty liar. 


poc 
Who says he is, Frank? 
PULVER 
Insigna, Mannion and some of the other guys. I heard them 
talking outside the porthole. They were talking loud on pur- 
pose so I could hear them—they must’ve guessed I was lying 
here on my bunk. What's happened to Doug anyway, Doc? 


poc 
How would I know! He’s spoken about ten words to me 
in as many days. But I’m damn well going to find out. 


PULVER 
He won’t talk, Doc. This morning I followed him all around 

the room while he was shaving. I begged him to talk to me. 
I says, “You’re a fellow who needs a friend and here I am.” 
And I says, “What’s all this trouble you're having with the 
crew? You tell me and I'll fix it up like that.” And then I 
give him some real good advice—I says, “Keep your chin up,” 
and things like that. And then do you know what he did? He 
walked out of the room just as though I wasn’t here. 

(There is a knock on the door.) 


poc 
Come in. 


(Dowpy enters.) 
DOWDY 
Doc, Mister Pulver—could we see you officers a minute? 


poc 
Sure. 


(GERHART and LINDSTROM enter, closing the door) 


What is it? 
DOWDY 


Tell them what happened, Gerhart. 
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GERHART 
Well, sir, I sure don’t like to say this but ... Mister 
Roberts just put Dolan on report. 


LINDSTROM 
Me and Gerhart seen him. 


PULVER 
On report! 
GERHART 
Yes, sir. Tomorrow morning Dolan has to go up before the 
Captain—on account of Mister Roberts. 


LINDSTROM 
On account of Mister Roberts. 


GERHART 
And we was wondering if you officers could get him to 
take Dolan off report before . . . well, before— 


Before what, Gerhart? 


GERHART 

Well, you see, the guys are all down in the compartment, 
talking about it. And they're saying some pretty rough things 
about Mister Roberts. Nobody just ever expected to see him 
put a man on report and... 


LINDSTROM 
He ain’t gonna turn out to be like an officer, is he, Doc? 


DOWDY 
Lindstrom ... 
LINDSTROM 
Oh, I didn’t mean you, Doc...or even you, Mister 
Pulver! 


poc 
That’s all right, Lindstrom. What was this trouble with 
Dolan? 


DOWDY 
This letter business again! 


GERHART 

Yes, sir. Dolan was just kiddin’ him about not sending in 
any more letters. And all of a sudden Mister Roberts turned just 
white and yelled, “Shut up, Dolan. Shut your goddamn mouth. 
I've had enough.” And Dolan naturally got snotty back at 
him and Mister Roberts put him right on report. 


LINDSTROM 
Right on report. 
(ROBERTS enters.) 
PULVER 
Hello, Doug boy. Aren’t you listening to the war news? 


DOWDY 
All right, Doctor. We'll get that medical store room cleaned 
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out tomorrow. 
(DOWDY, GERHART and LINDSTROM leave.) 


PULVER 
We thought you were up in the radio shack. 


ROBERTS 
(To putver) 
Don’t you want to go down to the wardroom and have a 
cup of coffee? 
PULVER 
(Jumping down from bunk) 
Sure. I'll go with you. 


ROBERTS 
I don’t want any. Why don’t you go ahead? 


PULVER 
Nah. 
(He sits back on bunk. There is another little pause.) 


ROBERTS 
Will you go on out anyway? I want to talk to Doc. 


PULVER 
(Rising and crossing to door) 

All right, I will. I'm going for a cup of coffee. (Stops, turns 
and gets cap from top of locker) No! I’m going up to the 
radio shack. You aren’t the only one interested in the war 
news. 


(He exits.) 


ROBERTS 
(With emotion) 

Doc, transfer me, will you? (poc looks at him) Transfer me 
to the hospital on this next island! You can do it. You don’t 
need the Captain’s approval! Just put me ashore for examina- 
tion—say there’s something wrong with my eyes or my feet or 
my head, for Christ’s sake! You can trump up something! 


DOC 


What good would that do? 


ROBERTS 

Plenty! I could lie around that hospital for a couple of 
weeks. The ship would have sailed—I'd have missed it! I'd 
be off this ship. Will you do it, Doc? 


boc 


Doug, why did you put Dolan on report just now? 


ROBERTS 
(Angrily) 

I gave him an order and he didn’t carry it out fast enough 
to suit me. (Glares at poc, who just studies him. RoBERTS rises 
and paces right) No, that’s not true. It was the war. I just 
heard the news. The war was ending and I couldn't get to it 
and there was Dolan giving me guff about something—and 
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all of a sudden I hated him. I hated all of them. I was sick of 
the sullen bastards staring at me as though I'd sold them down 
the river or something. If they think I’m bucking for a pro. 
motion—if they're stupid enough to think I'd walk ten fee 
across the room to get anything from that Captain, then I’m 
through with the whole damn ungrateful mob! 


poc 
Does this crew owe you something? 


ROBERTS 


What the hell do you mean by that? 


poc 
You talk as if they did. 


(ROBERTS rises and crosses to bunk.) 


ROBERTS 
(Ouietly) 

That’s exactly how I’m talking. I didn’t realize it but that's 
exactly the way I've been feeling. Oh, Jesus, that shows you 
how far gone I am, Doc. I’ve been taking something out on 
them. I've been blaming them for something that . . . 


Doc 
What, Doug? Something what? You’ve made some sort of 
an agreement with the Captain, haven’t you, Doug! 


ROBERTS 
(Turns) 
Agreement? I don’t know what you mean. Will you transfer 


me, Doc? 


poc 
Not a chance, Doug. I could never get away with it—you 
know that. 


ROBERTS 


Oh, my God! 


PULVER 
(Offstage) 
Doug! Doc! (Entering) Listen to the radio, you uninformed 
bastards! Turn it up! | 
(roperts reaches over and turns up the radio. The ex- 
cited voice of an announcer can be heard.) 


ANNOUNCER 
. . . this broadcast to bring you a special news flash! The war 
is over in Europe! THE WAR IS OVER IN EUROPE! (ros 
ERTS grasps Doc’s arm in excitement) Germany has surrendered 
unconditionally to the Allied Armies. The surrender was 
signed in a schoolhouse in the city of Rheims... 
(RoBERTS stands staring. voc turns off the radio. Fors § 
moment there is silence, then:) 


poc 
I would remind you that there’s still a minor skirmish here 
in the Pacific. 
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ROBERTS 
I'll miss that one too. But to hell with me. This is the great- 
est day in the world. We're going to celebrate. How about it, 
Frank? 
PULVER 
Yeah, Doug. We've got to celebrate! 


boc 
(Starting to pull alcohol from waste basket) 
What'll it be—alcohol and orange juice or orange juice and 
alcohol ? 
ROBERTS 
No, that’s not good enough. 


PULVER 
Hell, no, Doc! 
(He looks expectantly at ROBERTS.) 


ROBERTS 
We've got to think of something that'll lift this ship right 
out of the water and turn it around the other way. 
(puLVER suddenly rises to his feet.) 


PULVER 
(Shouting) 

Doug! Oh, my God, why didn’t I think of this before. 
Doug! Doc! You’re going to blow your tops when you hear 
the idea I got! Oh, Jesus, what a wonderful idea! It’s the 
only thing to do. It’s the only thing in the whole world to do! 
That's all! Doug, you said I never had any ideas. You said I 
never finished anything I started. Well, you’re wrong—to- 
night you're wrong! I thought of something and I finished it. 
I was going to save it for your birthday, but I’m going to give 
it to you tonight, because we gotta celebrate . . . 


ROBERTS 
(Waves his hands in putver’s face for attention) 
Wait a minute, Frank! What is it? 


PULVER 
A firecracker, by God. (He reaches under his mattress and 
pulls out a large, wobbly firecracker which has been painted 
red) We're gonna throw a firecracker under the Old Man’s 
bunk. Bam-bam-bam! Wake up, you old son-of-a-bitch, IT’S 
V-E DAY! 


ROBERTS 
(Rising) 
Frank! 


PULVER 
Look at her, Doc. Ain’t it a beauty? Ain’t that the great- 
est hand-made, hand-painted, hand-packed firecracker you 
ever saw? 


ROBERTS 
(Smiling and taking firecracker) 
® Yes, Frank. That’s the most beautiful firecracker I ever saw 
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in my life. But will it work? 


PULVER 
Sure it'll work. At least, I think so. 


ROBERTS 
Haven't you tested it? It’s got to work, Frank, it’s just got 
to work! 


PULVER 
I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll take it down to the laundry and 
test it—that’s my laboratory, the laundry. I got all the fixings 
down there—powder, fuses, everything, all hid behind the 
soapflakes. And if this one works, I can make another one in 
two minutes. 
ROBERTS 
Okay, Frank. Take off. We'll wait for you here. (puLvER 
starts off) Be sure you got enough to make it loud. What'd 
you use for powder? 
PULVER 
Loud! This ain’t a popgun. This is a firecracker. I used 
fulminate of mercury. I'll be right back. 
(He runs out.) 
ROBERTS 
Fulminate of mercury! That stuff’s murder! Do you think 
he means it? 
poc 
(Taking alcohol bottle from waste basket) 
Of course not. Where could he get fulminate of mercury? 


ROBERTS 
I don’t know. He’s pretty resourceful. Where did he get the 
clap last year? 
boc 
How about a drink, Doug? 
(He pours alcohol and orange juice into two glasses.) 


ROBERTS 
Right! Doc, I been living with a genius. This makes it all 
worth while—the whole year and a half he spent in his bunk 
How else could you celebrate V-E Day? A firecracker under 
the Old Man’s bunk! The silly little son-of-a-bitch! 


poc 
(Handing roserts a drink) 
Here you are, Doug. (noc holds the drink up in a toast) 
To better days! 
ROBERTS 
Okay. And to a great American, Frank Thurlowe Pulver 
. . Soldier . . . Statesman ... Scientist ... 


boc 
Friend of the Working Girl... 
(Suddenly there is a tremendous explosion. poc and 
roBeRTS clutch at the desk.) 


ROBERTS 


Oh, my God! 








DOC 


He wasn’t kidding! That's fulminate of mercury! 


CAPTAIN 
(Offstage) 
What was that? 
(nosERts and voc rush to porthole, listening.) 


JOHNSON 
(Ofstage) 
I don’t know, Captain. I'll find out! 
(We hear the sounds of running feet.) 


ROBERTS 
Doc, we've got to go down and get him. 


poc 
This may be pretty bad, Doug. 


(They turn to start for the door when suddenly a figure 
hurtles into the room and stops. For a moment it looks 
like a combination scarecrow and snowman but it 1s 
PULVER—Ais uniform tatiered; his knees, arms and face 
blackened; he is covered with soapsuds and his eyes 
are shining with excitement. ROBERTS stares in amaze- 


ment.) 
PULVER 
Jeez, that stuff’s terrific! 
poc 
Are you all right? 
PULVER 


I’m great! Gee, you should've been there! 


ROBERTS 


You aren't burned—or anything? 


PULVER 
Hell, no. But the laundry’s kinda beat up. The mangle’s 
on the other side of the room now. And there’s a new port- 
hole on the starboard side where the electric iron went 
through. And I guess a steam-line must've busted or some- 
thing—I was up to my ass in lather. And soapflakes flyin’ 
around—it was absolutely beautiful! 
(During these last lines, voc has been making a brisk, 
professional examination.) 


poc 
It’s a miracle. He isn’t even scratched! 


PULVER 
Come on down and see it, Doug. It’s a Winter Wonder- 
land! 
CAPTAIN 
(Offstage) 
Johnson! 
Q4 


ROBERTS 





Quiet! 
JOHNSON 
(Offstage) 
Yes, sir. 
CAPTAIN 
(Offstage) 
What was it? 
JOHNSON 
(Offstage) 


The laundry, Captain. A steam-line must’ve blew up. 


PULVER 
(Explaining) 
Steam-line came right out of the bulkhead. (He demon. 
strates) Whish! 


CAPTAIN 
(Offstage) 
How much damage? 


JOHNSON 
(Offstage) 
We can’t tell yet, Captain. We can’t get in there—the 
passageway is solid soapsuds, 


PULVER 
Solid soapsuds. 
(He pantomimes walking blindly through soapsuds.) 


CAPTAIN 


(Offstage) 
Tell those men to be more careful. 


ROBERTS 
(Excitedly) 
Frank, our celebration is just getting started. The night is 
young and our duty’s clear. 


PULVER 
Yeah? What're we gonna do now, Doug? 


ROBERTS 
Get cleaned up and come with me. 


PULVER 
Where we goin’ now, Doug? 


ROBERTS 
We're going down and get the rest of your stuff. You proved 
it'd work—you just hit the wrong target, that’s all. We're 
going to make another firecracker, and put it where it really 
belongs. 
PULVER 
(Who has slowly wilted during roperts’ speech) 
The rest of my stuff was—in the laundry, Doug. It all went 
up. There isn’t any more. I'm sorry, Doug. I’m awful sorry. 
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ROBERTS 
(Sinks into chair) 
That’s all right, Frank. 
PULVER 
Maybe I can scrounge some more tomorrow. 


ROBERTS 
Sure. 
PULVER 
You aren't sore at me, are you, Doug? 


ROBERTS 
What for? 
PULVER 
For spoilin’ our celebration ? 


ROBERTS 

Of course not. 
PULVER | 
It was a good idea though, wasn’t it, Doug? 


ROBERTS 
Frank, it was a great idea. I’m proud of you. It just didn’t 
work, that’s all. 
(He starts for the door.) 
DOC 
Where are you going, Doug? 





ROBERTS 
Out on deck. 


PULVER 
Wait'll I get cleaned up and I'll come with you. 


ROBERTS 
No, I'm going to turn in after that. (To putver) It’s okay, 


Frank. 
(He exits.) 
(puLVER turns pleadingly to voc.) 


PULVER 

He was happy there for a minute though, wasn’t he, Doc? 
Did you see him laughing? He was happy as hell. (Pause) 
We gotta do something for that guy, Doc. He’s in bad shape. 
What's the matter with him anyhow, Doc. Did you find out? 





poc 
No, he wouldn’t tell me. But I know one thing he’s feeling 
tonight and that’s panic. Tonight he feels his war is dying 
before he can get to it. 


(voc goes to radio and turns up volume.) 


PULVER 
I let him down. He wanted to celebrate and I let him down. 


(He drops his head.) 
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ANNOUNCER'S VOICE On radio comes up as the lights 


Fade Out 


(During the darkness and under the first part of 
Scene IV we hear the voice of a British broadcaster:) 


BRITISH BROADCASTER 

. . we hope that the King and the Queen will come out. 
The crowds are cheering—listen to them—and at any second 
now we hope to see Their Majesties. The color here is tre- 
mendous—everywhere rosettes, everywhere gay, red-white-and- 
blue hats. All the girls in their summer frocks on this lovely, 
mild, historic May evening. And although we celebrate with 
joyous heart the great victory, perhaps the greatest victory in 
the history of mankind, the underlying mood is a mood of 
thanksgiving. And now, I believe, they're coming. They 
haven’t appeared but the crowd in the center are cheering 
madly. Handkerchiefs, flags, hands waving—-HERE THEY 
COME! First, Her Majesty, the Queen, has come into view. 
Then the King in the uniform of an Admiral of the Fleet. The 
two Princesses standing on the balcony—listen to the crowd— 

(Sound of wild cheering.) 


(This broadcast continues throughout the blackout and 
the next scene. Several times the station is changed, from 


john swope 





CAPTAIN: You see that? That’s the cap of a full commander. 
I'm gonna wear that cap some day and you re going to help 
me. 


William Harrigan and Henry Fonda 
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@ broadcast of the celebration in San Francisco to the 
speaker in New York and the band playing “The Stars 
and Stripes Forever” in Times Square.) 


Scenze IV 


The lights dim up on the main set. It is a few minutes later, 
and bright moonlight. The ship is under way—this is indi- 
cated by the apparent movement of the stars, slowly up and 
down. A group of men are sitting on the hatch cover in a late 
bull session. They are 1NSIGNA, MANNION, DOLAN and STEF- 
ANOWSKI. GERHART stands over them; he has obviously just 
returned from some mission for the group. 


GERHART 
I'm telling you, that’s all it was. A steam pipe busted in the 
laundry—they’re cleaning it up now. It ain’t worth going to 
see. 
(The others make way for him and he sits down beside 
them. nsicna cocks his head toward the sound of the 
radio.) 


INSIGNA 


What the hell’s all that jabbering on the radio now? 


MANNION 
I don’t know. Something about the King and Queen. . 
(The men listen for a moment without curiosity; then, 
as the radio fades, they settle back in indolent positions.) 


INSIGNA 
Well, anyhow, like I was telling you, this big sergeant in 
Elysium was scared to fight me! Tell ‘em how big he was, 
Killer. 
MANNION 
Six foot seven or eight... 


STEFANOWSKI 

That sergeant’s grown eight inches since we left Elysium 
. . » Did you see me when I swiped that Shore Patrol band 
and went around arresting guys? That Shore Patrol Lieuten- 
ant said I was the best man he had. I arrested forty-three 
guys... 

MANNION 
(Smiles at potan who is looking depressed) 
Come on, Dolan, don’t let him get you down. 


INSIGNA 
Yeah, come on, Dolan. 
 (roperts enters. He looks at the men, who have their 
backs turned, hesitates, then goes slowly over to them.) 


GERHART 
(/dly) 
What was them croquette things we had for chow tonight? 
(steranowski looks up and notices roperts. Instantly 


he sits upright.) 





STEFANOWSKI 





Flash Red! 


(The men sit up. There is an embarrassed silence.) 


ROBERTS 
Good evening. (The men smile politely. rowerts is very 
embarrassed) Did you hear the news? The war’s over ip 
Europe. 
MANNION 
(Smiling) 
Yes, sir. We heard. 
STEFANOWSKI 
(Helping out the conversation) 
Sure. Maybe somebody’ll get on the ball out here now . , , 
(DOLAN rises, starts down hatchway.) 


ROBERTS 
Dolan, I guess I kind of blew my top tonight. I’m sorry. I'm 
taking you off report. 
DOLAN 
. » (He looks ostentatiously at his 
watch and yawns) Well, | guess I'll hit the old sack ... 
(He goes down hatchway.) 


Whatever you want, sir . 


MANNION 
Yeah, me too... 
INSIGNA 
a 
GERHART 
It’s late as hell. 
STEFANOWSKI 


I didn’t realize how late it was... 
(All the men get up, then go down the hatchway. 
RoBERTS stands looking after them. Now the radio is 
heard again. ropERts goes to hatchway and sits listening.) 


SPEAKER 
. . . Our boys have won this victory today. But the rest is 
up to you. You and you alone must recognize our enemies: 
the forces of ambition, cruelty, arrogance and stupidity. You 
must recognize them, you must destroy them, you must tear 
them out as you would a malignant growth! And cast them 
from the surface of the earth! 
(The end of the speech is followed by a band playing 
“The Stars and Stripes Forever.” roserts’ face lights up 
and a new determination is in it. He repeats the words 
“malignant growth.” The band music swells. He 
marches to the palm tree, salutes it, rubs his hands to- 
gether and, as the music reaches a climax, he jerks the 
palm tree, earth and all, from the container and throws 
it over the side. Then, as the music continues, loud and 
climactic, he brushes his hands together, shrugs, and 
walks casually off left singing the tune to himself.) 


(For a moment the stage is empty. Then the lights go 
up in the captain's cabin. The door to the caprTain’s 
cabin opens and the captain appears. He is in pajamas 
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and bathrobe, and in one hand he carries his watering 
can. He discovers the empty container. He looks at it, 
then plunges into his cabin. After a moment, the Gen- 
eral Alarm is heard. It is a terrible clanging noise de- 
signed to rouse the dead. When the alarm stops, the 
cAPTAIN’s voice ts heard, almost hysterical, over the 
squawk box.) 


CAPTAIN 
General Quarters! General Quarters! Every man to his 
battle station on the double! 
(jounson, in helmet and life jacket, scurries from 
hatchway into the captain's cabin. witey enters from 
right passageway and climbs into the right gun tub. 
Now men appear from all directions.in various degrees 
of dress. The stage 1s filled with men frantically running 
everywhere, all wearing helmets and life preservers.) 


INSIGNA 
(Appearing from hatchway) 

What happened? (He runs up the ladder and into the 
left gun tub. PAYNE enters from left and starts to climb up to 
left gun tub) Get the hell out of here, Payne. This ain’t your 
gun—your gun’s over there! 


DOLAN 
(Also trying to climb the ladder with payne) 
Over there . . . over there . 


(PAYNE crosses to right gun tub.) 


REBER 
(Entering from hatchway) 
What the hell happened? 


SCHLEMMER 
Are we in an air raid? 


PAYNE 


Submarine ... must be a submarine! 


GERHART 
Hey, Wiley, what happened? 


DOWDY 
(Calling to someone on life raft) 
Hey, get away from that life raft. He didn’t say abandon 
ship! 
(During the confusion, bewildered, 
emerges from the hatchway and wanders over to right 


gun tub.) 


STEFANOWSKI, 


STEFANOWSKI 


Hey, Wiley, Wiley—you sure you're supposed to be up 
there? 


WILEY 


Yeah. 
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STEFANOWSKI 
(Crossing to left gun tub) 
Hey, Sam. Are you supposed to be up there? 


INSIGNA 
Yeah, we was here last year! 


STEFANOWSKI 


Hey, Dowdy. Where the hell’s my battle station? 


DOWDY 

I don’t know where your battle station is! Look around! 
(srEFANOWSKI wanders aimlessly about. wiLEY, in the 
gun tub right, is receiving reports of battle readiness 
from various parts of the ship:) 


WILEY 

Twenty millimeters manned and ready. (Pause) Engine 
room manned and ready. (Pause) All battle stations manned 
and ready. 


STEFANOWSKI 
(Sitting on corner of hatch) 
Yeah, all but mine... 


JOHNSON’S VOICE 
(In caprain’s cabin) 
All battle stations manned and ready, Captain. 


CAPTAIN'S VOICE 
Give me that thing. 


JOHNSON’S VOICE 
(“On mike”—that is, speaking directly into squawk- 
box microphone. “Off mike” means speaking unin- 
tentionally into this live microphone.) 


Attention . . . Attention . . . The Captain wishes to... 


CAPTAIN'S VOICE 
(Off mike) 

Give me that thing! (On mike) All right, who did it? Who 
did it? You're going to stay here all night until someone con- 
fesses. You're going to stay at those battle stations until hell 
freezes over until I find out who did it. It’s an insult to the 
honor of this ship, by God! The symbol of our cargo record 
has been destroyed and I’m going to find out who did it if 
it takes all night! (Off mike) Johnson, read me that muster 
list] 

JOHNSON’S VOICE 
(Reading muster list off mike) 
Abernathy . . . 
MANNION CAPTAIN'S VOICE 
Symbol of our cargo record? No, not Abernathy... 
What the hell’s that? 
JOHNSON’S VOICE 


Baker... 
(STEFANOWSKI rises, sees empty 


container, kneels and cere- CAPTAIN'S VOICE 
moniously bows to it.) No... 








DOWDY 
For God’s sake, Stefanow- 
ski, find some battle station! 


JOHNSON’S VOICE 
Bartholomew . . . Becker 
.. + Billings... 

Carney ... Daniels... 
Dexter... 

Ellison .. . 

Everman ... 
Jenkins... 


Kelly ... 

Kevin... 
(STEPFANOWSKI points to empty Martin ... 
container. powby sees it and Olsen ... 
spreads the news to the men O'Neill . . . 


on left. scHLEMMER sees it 
and tells the other men. Now 
from all parts of the ship men 
enter and jubilantly look at 
the empty container. Bits of 
soil fly into the air as the men 
group around the empty can.) 


CAPTAIN'S VOICE 


No, not O'Neill . . . 


JOHNSON’S VOICE 
Pulver . . 


CAPTAIN'S VOICE 
No, not Pulver. He hasn’t 
the guts... 


JOHNSON’S VOICE 


Roberts ... 


CAPTAIN S$ VOICE 
(Roaring, off mike) 
Roberts! He’s the one! Get him up here! 


JOHNSON’S VOICE 
(On mike) 
Mister Roberts will report to the Captain's cabin on the 
double! 


(The men rush back to their battle stations.) 


CAPTAIN'S VOICE 
Get him up here, I tell you! Get him up here... 


JOHNSON’S VOICE 
(On mike) 
Mister Roberts will report to the Captain’s cabin on the . . 


CAPTAIN 
(Of mike) 
Give me that thing. (On mike) Roberts, you get up here in 
a goddamn quick hurry. Get up here! Roberts, I'm giving you 
an order—get the lead out of your pants. 
(RoBERTS appears from left passageway and, walking 
slowly, enters the cartain’s cabin.) 
(The men move onstage and LINDSTROM gets to a posi- 
tion on the ladder where he can look through the port- 
hole of the carrain’s cabin.) 


ROBERTS’ VOICE 
Did you want to see me, Captain? 
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CAPTAIN'S VOICE 
You did it. You did it. Don’t lie to me. Don’t stand there 
and lie to me. Confess it! 


ROBERTS VOICE 


Confess what, Captain? I don’t know what you're talking 
about. 


CAPTAIN'S VOICE 
You know damn well what I'm talkin’ about because you 
did it. You've doublecrossed me—you’ve gone back on your 
word! 


ROBERTS VOICE 
No, I haven’t, Captain. 


CAPTAIN 
Yes, by God, you have. I kept my part of the bargain! | 
gave this crew liberty—I gave this crew liberty, by God, but 
you've gone back on your word. 
(powpy takes off his helmet and looks at the men.) 


ROBERTS’ VOICE 
I don’t see how you can say that, Captain. I haven't sent in 
any more letters. 
(DOLAN, on gun tub ladder, catches nsiNna’s eye.) 


CAPTAIN'S VOICE 
I'm not talkin’ about your goddamn sons-a-bitchin’ letters, 
I'm talkin’ about what you did tonight. 


ROBERTS VOICE 
Tonight? I don’t understand you, Captain. What do you 
think I did? 


CAPTAIN 

Quit saying that, goddammit, quit saying that. You know 
damn well what you did. You stabbed me in the back. You 
stabbed me in the back ...aaa...aa... 


JOHNSON’S VOICE 
Captain! Get over to the washbasin, Captain! 


CAPTAIN'S VOICE 
Aaaaaaa... 


INSIGNA 


What the hell happened? 


DOLAN 
Quiet! 
JOHNSON 
(On mike) 
Will the Doctor please report to the Captain's cabin on the 
double ? 


(voc appears from left, pushing his way through the 
crowd, followed by two MEDICAL CORPSMEN wearing Red 
Cross brassards and carrying first-aid kits and a stretcher. 
poc walks slowly; he is idly attaching a brassard and 
smoking a cigarette. He wears his helmet sloppily.) 
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Doc 
Gangway ... gangway... 


DOWDY 


Hey, Doc, tell us what's going on. 


boc 

Okay. Okay. 
(He enters the captain's cabin followed by the corps- 
MEN who leave stretcher leaning against the bulkhead. 
The door closes. There is a tense pause. The men gather 
around the cabin again. LINDSTROM is at the porthole.) 


REBER 
Hey, Lindstrom, where’s the Old Man? 


LINDSTROM 
He’s sittin’ in the chair—leaning way forward. 


PAYNE 
What's the Doc doin’? 
LINDSTROM 


He’s holdin’ the waste basket. 


REBER 
What waste basket? 


LINDSTROM 
The one the Old Man’s got his head in. And he needs it too. 
(Pause) They’re helpin’ him over to the couch. (Pause) He’s 
lying down there and they’re takin’ off his shoes. (Pause) 
Look out, here they come. 
(The men break quickly and rush back to their battle 
stations. The door opens and RoBERTs, voc and the 
CORPSMEN come out.) 


poc 
(To corPsMEN) 
We won't need that stretcher. Sorry. (Calls) Dowdy! Come 
here. 


(powpy comes down to voc. He avoids ropeErts’ eyes.) 


ROBERTS 
Dowdy, pass the word to the crew to secure from General 
Quarters. 


poc 

And tell the men not to make any noise while they go to 
their bunks. The Captain’s resting quietly now, and I think 
that’s desirable. 


ROBERTS 


Pass the word, will you, Dowdy? 


DOWDY 

Yes, Mister Roberts. 
(He passes the word to the crew who slowly start to 
leave their battle stations. They are obviously stalling.) 


Doc 
(To roserTs) 
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Got a cigarette? (roperts reaches in his pocket and offers 
Doc @ cigarette. Then he lights voc’s cigarette. poc notices the 
men stalling) Well, guess I'd better get back inside. I'll be 
down to see you after I get through. 

(He enters cabin and stands there watching. The men 
move offstage, very slowly, saying “Good night, Mister 
Roberts,” “Good night, sir.” Suddenly roperts notices 
that all the men are saying good night to him.) 


DOLAN 
(Quietly) 
Good night, Mister Roberts. (roserts does not hear him) 
Good night, Mister Roberts. 


ROBERTS 
Good night, Dolan. 
DOLAN smiles and exits down hatch. noperts steps toward 
hatch, removes helmet, looks puzzled as the lights 


Fade Out 


(During the darkness, over the squawk box the follow- 


ing announcements are heard:) 


FIRST VOICE 

Now hear this . . . Now hear this ...C, E and S Divi- 
sions and all Pharmacist’s Mates will air bedding today—posi- 
tively! 


SECOND VOICE 
There is now available at the ship’s store a small supply of 
peanut brittle. Ship’s store will be open from 1300 to 1315. 


THIRD VOICE 
Now, Dolan, Yeoman Second Class, report to the radio 
shack immediately. 


Scenes V 


The lights come up on the stateroom of roperts and 
PULVER. PULVER is lying in the lower bunk. voc is sitting at the 
desk with a glass and a bottle of grain alcohol in front of him. 
ROBERTS is tying up a sea bag. A small suitcase stands beside it. 
His locker is open and empty. witey picks up the sea bag. 


WILEY 
Okay, Mister Roberts. I'll take these down to the gangway. 
The boat from the island should be out here any minute for 
you. I'll let you know. 
ROBERTS 
Thanks, Wiley. 
WILEY 
(Grinning) 
That’s okay, Mister Roberts. Never thought you'd be taking 
this ride, did you? 
(He exits with the bags.) 








ROBERTS 


I’m going to be off this bucket before I even wake up. 


DOC 


They flying you all the way to the Livingston? 


ROBERTS 
I don’t know. The radio dispatch just said I was transferred 
and travel by air if possible. I imagine it’s all the way though. 
They're landing planes at Okinawa now and that’s where my 
can is probably running around. (Laughs a little) Listen to 
me, Doc—my can! 
PULVER 
(Studying map by roserts’ bunk) 
Okinawa! Jeez, you be might-y careful, Doug. 


ROBERTS 

Okay, Frank. This is too much to take, Doc. I even got a 
destroyer! The Livingston! That’s one of the greatest cans 
out there. 


PULVER 


I know a guy on the Livingston. He don’t think it’s so hot. 


DOLAN 
(Entering. He has a file folder under his arm) 

Here you are, Mister Roberts. I typed up three copies of the 
radio dispatch. I’ve got to keep a copy and here’s two for you. 
You're now officially detached from this here bucket. Let me 
be the first. 


ROBERTS 

Thanks, Dolan. (They shake hands. roserts takes papers, 
and looks at them) Dolan, how about these orders? I haven't 
sent in a letter for a month! 


DOLAN 
(Carefully) 
You know how the Navy works, Mister Roberts. 


ROBERTS 
Yeah, I know, but it doesn’t seem... 


DOLAN 
Listen, Mister Roberts, I can tell you exactly what hap- 
pened. Those guys at the Bureau need men for combat duty 
awful bad and they started looking through all the old letters 
and they just come across one of yours. 
ROBERTS 
Maybe—but still you’d think ... 
DOLAN 
Listen, Mister Roberts. We can’t stand here beating our 
gums! You better get cracking! You seen what it said there, 
“Proceed immediately.” And the Old Man says if you ain’t 
off of here in an hour, by God, he’s going to throw you off! 


ROBERTS 


Is that all he said? 
100 


DOLAN 





That’s all he said. 
ROBERTS 

(Grinning at voc) 

After fighting this for two years you'd think he'd say more 
than that... 
CAPTAIN'S VOICE 
(Offstage) 

Be careful of that one. Put it down easy. 


poc 

What’s that? 

DOLAN 

A new enlarged botanical garden. That’s why he can’t even 
be bothered about you today, Mister Roberts. Soon as we 
anchored this morning he sent Olsen over with a special de. 
tail—they dug up two palm trees . . . He’s busy as a mother 
skunk now and you know what he’s done—he’s already set 
a twenty-four-hour watch on these new babies with orders to 
shoot to kill. (To putver) That reminds me, Mister Pulver, 
The Captain wants to see you right away. 


PULVER 


Yeah? What about? 


DOLAN 
I don’t know, sir. (To roserts) I'll be back to say good-bye, 
Mister Roberts. Come on, Mister Pulver. (He exits.) 


PULVER 
(Following voLaNn out) 
What the hell did I do with his laundry this week? 


(RopERTs smiles as he starts putting on his black tie.) 


poc 
You're a happy son-of-a-bitch, aren’t you? 


ROBERTS 


Yep. You’re happy about it too, aren’t you, Doc? 


poc 
I think it’s the only thing for you. (Casually) What do you 
think of the crew now, Doug? 


ROBERTS 
We're all right now. I think they’re nice guys—all of them. 


DOC 


Unh-hunh. And how do you think they feel about you? 


ROBERTS 
I think they like me all right . . . till the next guy comes 


along. 


poc 
You don’t think you're necessary to them? 
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ROBERTS 
(Sitting on bunk) 
Hell, no. No officer’s necessary to the crew, Doc. 


Doc 
Are you going to leave this ship believing that? 


ROBERTS 
That's nothing against them. A crew’s too busy looking 
after themselves to care about anyone else. 


poc 

Well, take a good, deep breath, Buster. (He drinks some 
alcohol) What do you think got you your orders? Prayer and 
fasting? Sending in enough Wheatie box tops? 


ROBERTS 

My orders? Why, what Dolan said—one of my old letters 
turned up... 

poc 

Bat crap! This crew got you transferred. They were so busy 
looking out for themselves that they took a chance of landing 
in prison for five years—any one of them. Since you couldn’t 
send in a letter for transfer, they sent one in for you. Since 
they knew the Captain wouldn’t sign it approved, they didn’t 
bother him—they signed it for him. 


ROBERTS 
What do you mean? They forged the Captain’s name? 


That’s right. 
ROBERTS 
(Rising) 

Doc! Who did? Which one of them? 


DOC 

That would be hard to say. You see, they had a mass meet- 
ing down in the compartment. They put guards at every door. 
They called it the Captain’s-Name-Signing contest. And every 
man in this crew—a hundred and sixty-seven of them—signed 
the Captain’s name on a blank sheet of paper. And then there 
were judges who compared these signatures with the Cap- 
tain’s and selected the one to go in. At the time there was some 
criticism of the decision on the grounds that the judges were 
drunk, but apparently, from the results, they chose well. 


ROBERTS 
How'd you find out about this, Doc? 


DOC 

Well, it was a great honor. I am the only officer aboard who 
does know. I was a contestant. I was also a judge. This double 
honor was accorded me because of my character, charm, good 
looks and because the medical department contributed four 
gallons of grain alcohol to the contest. (Pauses) It was quite 
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a thing*to see, Doug. A hundred and sixty-seven guys with 
only one idea in their heads—to do something for Mister 
Roberts. 
ROBERTS 
(After a moment) 

I wish you hadn't told me, Doc. It makes me look pretty 
silly after what I just said. But I didn’t mean it, Doc. I was 
afraid to say what I really feel. I love those bastards, Doc. I 
think they're the greatest guys on this earth. All of a sudden 
I feel that there’s something wrong—something terribly wrong 
—about leaving them. God, what can I say to them? 


DOC 

You won't say anything—you don’t even know. When 
you're safely aboard your new ship I'm supposed to write and 
tell you about it. And at the bottom of the letter, I’m supposed 
to say, “Thanks for the liberty, Mister Roberts. Thanks for 
everything.” 

ROBERTS 
Jesus! 
(PULVER enters, downcast.) 


PULVER 
I’m the new Cargo Officer. And that’s not all—I got to have 
dinner with him tonight. He likes me! 
(There is a polite rap on the door.) 


Doc 

Come in. 
(Enter PAYNE, REBER, GERHART, SCHLEMMER, DOLAN and 
INSIGNA, all carrying canteen cups except INSIGNA whose 
cup is in his belt. He carries @ large, red fire extin- 
guisher.) 

What’s this? 
INSIGNA 

Fire and rescue party. Heard you had a fire in here. 

(All are looking at RoBERTS.) 


john swope 













MISS GIRARD: What're you all doing with those glasses? 
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ROBERTS 
No, but—since you're here—I— 


INSIGNA 

Hell, we got a false alarm then. Happens all the time. (Sets 

extinguisher on desk) In that case, we might as well drink 

this stuff. Give me your glass, Mister Roberts, and I'll put a 

head on it—yours too, Doc. I got one for you, Mister Pulver. 
(He fills their glasses from the fire extinguisher.) 


ROBERTS 
What's in that, a new batch of jungle juice? 


INSIGNA 
Yeah, in the handy, new, portable container. Everybody 
loaded ? 
(All nod.) 
DOLAN 
Go ahead, Sam. 
INSIGNA 
(To roserts) 
There’s a story going around that you're leaving us. That 
right? 
ROBERTS 
(Carefully) 
That’s right, Sam. AndI... 


INSIGNA 
Well, we didn’t want you to get away without having a little 
drink with us and we thought we ought to give you a little 
sort of going-away present. The fellows made it down in the 
machine shop. It ain’t much but we hope you like it. (REBER 
prompts him) We all sincerely hope you like it. (Calls off- 
stage) All right, you bastards, you can come in now. 
(Enter LINDSTROM, MANNION, DOWDY @nd STEFANOWSKI. 
MANNION is carrying a candy box. He walks over to 
ROBERTS shyly and hands him the box.) 


ROBERTS 
What is it? 


SCHLEMMER 


Open it. 


(roperts opens the box. There is a deep silence.) 


PULVER 
What is it, Doug? 
(roserts holds up the box. In it is a brass medal shaped 
like a palm tree attached to a piece of gaudy ribbon.) 


LINDSTROM 
It's a palm tree, see. 
DOLAN 
It was Dowdy’s idea. 
DOWDY 


Mannion here made it. He cut it out of sheet brass down in 
the machine shop. 
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INSIGNA 
Mannion drilled the words on it too. 





MANNION 
Stefanowski thought up the words. 


STEFANOWSKI 
(Shoving .invstrom forward) 
Lindstrom gets credit for the ribbon from a box of candy 
that his sister-in-law sent him. Read the words, Mister Roberts, 


ROBERTS 
(With difficulty) 
“Order . .. order of .. .” 
(He hands the medal to voc.) 


Doc 
(Rises and reads solemnly) 

“Order of the palm. To Lieutenant (jg) Douglas Roberts for 
action against the enemy, above and beyond the call of duty 
on the night of eight May 1945.” 

(He passes the medal back to ROBERTS.) 


ROBERTS 
(After a moment—smiling) 
It’s very nice but I’m afraid you've got the wrong guy. 
(The men turn to vowpy, grinning.) 


DOWDY 
We know that, but we'd kinda like for you to have it any- 
way. 
ROBERTS 
All right, I'll keep it. 


(The men beam. There is an awkward pause.) 


GERHART 
Stefanowski thought up the words. 


ROBERTS 
They're fine words. 


(WILEY enters.) 


WILEY 
The boat’s here, Mister Roberts. I put your gear in. They 
want to shove off right away. 


ROBERTS 
(Rising) 
Thanks. We haven't had our drink yet. 


REBER 
No, we ain’t. 
(All get to their feet. roberts picks up his glass, looks 
at the crew, and everyone drinks.) 


ROBERTS 
Good-bye, Doc. 
poc 


Good-bye, Doug. 
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ROBERTS 





And thanks, Doc. 


poc 
Okay. 
ROBERTS 
Good-bye, Frank. 
. PULVER 
Good-bye, Doug. 
ROBERTS 


Remember, I'm counting on you. 
PULVER mods. ROBERTS turns to the crew and looks at 
them for a moment. Then he takes the medal from the 
box, pins it on his shirt, shows it to them, then gives a 
little gestured salute and exits as the lights 


Fade Out 


During the darkness we hear voices making announcements 

over the squawk box: 
FIRST VOICE 

Now hear this . . . now hear this . . . Sweepers, man your 
brooms. Clean sweep-down fore and aft! 

) SECOND VOICE 

Now hear this! All men put on report today will fall in on 
the quarter-deck—and form three ranks! 


THIRD VOICE 
Now hear this! All divisions will draw their mail at r700— 
in the mess hall. 


Scene VI 


The lights come up showing the main set at sunset. Doc is 
sitting on the hatch, reading a letter. MANNION, wearing side- 
arms, 1s pacing up and down in front of the caprain’s cabin. 
On each side of the door is a small palm tree in a five-gallon 
can—on one can 1s painted in large white letters, “Keep 
Away”; on the other, “This Means You.” After a moment, 
PULVER enters from the left passageway, carrying a small packet 
of letters. 

PULVER 

Hello, Mannion. Got your mail yet? 


MANNION 


No. I've got the palm tree watch. 


PULVER 
Oh. (To voc) What’s your news, Doc? 


poc 
My wife got some new wallpaper for the living room. 
(PULVER sits on hatch cover. powvy enters wearing work 


gloves.) 


DOWDY 
Mister Pulver, we'll be finished with the cargo in a few 
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minutes. 
PULVER 
How'd it go? 
DOWDY 
Not bad. I've got to admit you were right about Number 
Three hold. It worked easier out of there. Mister Pulver, I just 
found out what the Captain decided—he ain't going to show 
a movie again tonight. 
PULVER 
Why not? 
DOWDY 
He’s still punishing us because he caught Reber without a 
shirt on two days ago. You've got to go in and see him. 


PULVER 
I did. I asked him to show a movie yesterday. 


DOWDY 
Mister Pulver, what the hell good does that do us today? 
You’ve got to keep needlin’ that guy—I'm tellin’ you. 


PULVER 
Don’t worry. I'll take care of it in my own way. 


DOWDY 
(Going off, but speaking loud enough to be heard) 
Oh, God, no movie again tonight. 
(He exits. PULVER starts looking at his packet of mail.) 


PULVER 
(Looking at first letter) 

This is from my mother. All she ever says is stay away from 
Japan. (He drops it on the hatch cover) This is from Alabama. 
(Puts it in his pocket and pats it. Looks at third letter) Doc! 
This is from Doug! 


Doc 
Yeah? (puver rips open the envelope) What does he say? 


PULVER 
(Reading) 

“This will be short and sweet, as we're shoving off in about 
two minutes .. .” (Pauses and remarks) This is dated three 
weeks ago. 

poc 
Does he say where he is? 


PULVER 

Yeah. He says: “My guess about the location of this ship 
was just exactly right.” (Looks up) That means he’s around 
Okinawa all right! (Reads on and chuckles) He’s met Fornell. 
That’s that friend of mine . . . a guy named Fornell I went 
to college with. Listen to this: “Fornell says that you and he 
used to load up your car with liquor in Omaha and then sell 
it at an indecent profit to the fraternity boys at lowa City. 
How about that?” We did too. (Smiles happily) “This part 


is for Doc.” (poc gestures for him to read it) “I've been 
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aboard this destroyer for two weeks now and we've already 
been through four air attacks. I’m in the war at last, Doc. I’ve 
caught up with that task force that passed me by. I’m glad to 
be here. I had to be here, I guess. But I’m thinking now of 
you, Doc, and you, Frank, and Dolan and Dowdy and Insigna 
and everyone else on that bucket—all the guys everywhere who 
sail from Tedium to Apathy and back again—with an occa- 
sional side trip to Monotony. This is a tough crew on here, 
and they have a wonderful battle record. But I've discovered, 
Doc, that the most terrible enemy of this war is the boredom 
that eventually becomes a faith and, therefore, a sort of sui- 
cide—and I know now that the ones who refuse to surrender 
to it are the strongest of all. 

“Right now, I’m looking at something that’s hanging over 
my desk: a preposterous hunk of brass attached to the most 
bilious piece of ribbon I’ve ever seen. I’d rather have it than 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. It tells me what I'll always 
be proudest of—that at a time in the world when courage 
counted most, I lived among a hundred and sixty-seven brave 
men. 

“So, Doc, and especially you, Frank, don’t let those guys 
down. Of course, I know that by this time they must be very 
happy because the Captain’s overhead is filled with marbles 
and...” (He avoids poc’s eyes) “Oh, hell, here comes the 
mail orderly. This has to go now. I'll finish it later. Mean- 
while you bastards can write too, can’t you? 

“Doug.” 
poc 

Can I see that, Frank? 

(putver hands him the letter, looks at the front of his 
next letter and says quietly:) 


PULVER 


Well, for God's sake, this is from Fornell! 


boc 
(Reading roserts’ letter to himself) 

“.. I'd rather have it than the Congressional Medal of 
Honor.” I’m glad he found that out. (He looks at putver, 
sensing something wrong) What's the matter? (puLvEeR does 
not answer) What's the matter, Frank? 

(putver looks at him slowly as powvy enters.) 


DOWDY 
All done, Mister Pulver. We've secured the hatch cover. 
No word on the movie, I suppose. 


poc 
(Louder, with terror) 
Frank, what is it? 
PULVER 

Mister Roberts is dead. (Looks at letter) This is from For- 
nell . . . They took a Jap suicide plane. It killed everyone in 
a twin-forty battery and then it went on through and killed 
Doug and another officer in the wardroom. (Pause) They 
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were drinking coffee when it hit. 


DOWDY 


(Quietly) 


Mister Pulver, can I please give that letter to the crew? 





poc 
No. (Holding out roserts’ letter) Give them this one, It’s 
theirs. (powpy removes gloves and takes the letter from poc 
and goes off) Coffee... 
(PULVER gets up restlessly. voc stares straight ahead, 
PULVER straightens. He seems to grow. He walks cas. 
ually over to MANNION.) 


PULVER 
(In a friendly voice) 
Go on down and get your mail. I'll stand by for you. 


MANNION 
(Surprised) 
You will? Okay, thanks, Mister Pulver. 


(MANNION disappears down hatch. As soon as he exits 
PULVER very calmly jerks the rooted palms, one by one, 
from their containers and throws them over the side, 
poc looks up to see putver pull second tree. voc ducks 
as tree goes past him. Then purver knocks loudly on the 
CAPTAIN'S door.) 


CAPTAIN 
(Offstage. His voice is very truculent) 
Yeah. Who is it? 


PULVER 
Captain, this is Ensign Pulver. I just threw your palm trees 
overboard. Now what's all this crap about no movie tonight? 
He throws the door open, banging it against the 
bulkhead, and is entering the caprain’s cabin as 


The Curtain Falls 
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The World Seemed 
Wide and Open 


(continued from page 55) 


tors run up the gangplank in curled 
beards and current hats, Victorian 
dresses and “new look” coats. This 
was only one of our “rush hours.” 

We played “Mamba’s Daughters” 
in Copenhagen for the first time. 
Again we were worried. Our offering 
was not a Danish national play but 
one very foreign in language and cus- 
tom and character. Would they accept 
us? On the opening night there was a 
red lantern outside the theatre, indi- 
cating a sold-out house. There were 
several for our performances. As our 
actors were taking the last curtain call 
that first night, looking into the black- 
ness beyond the blinding stage lights, 
they suddenly sensed people rushing 
up the aisles. Presently twenty-four 
bouquets came flying toward them. 
Between the actors and the footlights 
were great masses of flowers. It was 
difficult to hold our tears. 

The reactions to “Mamba” were 
fascinating to us. The actors who saw 
the performances commented on the 
freedom of the playing, the directness 
of the emotion, the sincerity. The crit- 
ics were struck by the care given to 
minor roles, and the “wonderful force 
and rhythm of the group movement.” 
James W. Butcher, Jr. (one of the 
faculty), was singled out for his per- 
formance of the evil Gilly Bluton, and 
one critic wrote that Mary Nelson, as 
Hagar, had “the smoking monumental 
quality of Greek tragedy.” 

And so we went from city to city; 
Malmé (where we saw the fabulous 
new theatre), Stockholm, Lund and 
Uppsala (where we played at the old- 
est universities in Sweden to alert, 
eager students who rewarded us by 
applauding in unison, crying their 
student yell and presenting many of 
us with their precious traditional 
caps). From Sweden we swung back 
into Norway for Trondheim, where 
the students at the technical university 
have a rare drama organization—rare, 
because in Scandinavia there is little 
of our concept of practical theatre 
training work in the colleges and uni- 
versities. These young men and wom- 
en run their own theatre and every 
two years present a special revue to 
raise money. Two years ago they 
netted ten thousand dollars and have 
made up to twenty thousand on one 
show. We were amazed by their sense 
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of responsibility and ingenuity. 

We returned again to Oslo to per- 
form “Mamba” before we went to 
Stavanger to play in another state- 
supported theatre. The Scandinavian 
tour ended in Bergen, where Ibsen 
himself had directed “The Wild 
Duck.” We looked over the harbor 
that had seemed so mysterious to us, 
and the sun was shining. 

The trip toward Germany through 
Norway and Denmark was something 
of a sentimental journey. As we passed 
through the cities where we had 
played, the people who had been so 
cordial to us during our stay with 
them were at the stations with flowers, 
lunches, gifts and tears. As our trains 
moved on we heard cries of, “come 
back, come back soon, write to us. . . 
write...” We left for Germany 
thinking not so much about our 
theatre experiences as of the people 
who had given us an overwhelming 
welcome, most of whom we would 
never see again. 

On the long train ride to Hamburg 
I had a chance to write in the diary I 
had neglected too long. I wrote of the 
many American-authored plays that 
were or had recently been running in 
the three countries: “Jane,” with bril- 
liant Lillibel Ibsen (Ibsen’s grand- 
sons wife), “There Shall Be No 
Night,” “Oklahoma!,” “Annie Get 
Your Gun,” “Dear Ruth,” “ A Street- 
car Named Desire,” “The Glass Men- 
agerie,” “Death of A Salesman,” 
“Clash By Night.” I wrote of meeting 
Lars Hansen, now the most distin- 
guished actor in Sweden; of a pro- 
spective production of “The Emperor 
and Galilean”; of the magnificent 
theatre collection in Copenhagen and 
the one in the 18th Century Drottning- 
holm Theatre in Stockholm with the 
original Bibiena settings; and of a 
stunning production at the Royal The- 
atre of Anouilh’s “La Marguerite.” 

Our production problems in Ger- 
many were many and difficult al- 
though HICOG and Special Services 
were most helpful. The majority of the 
theatres have either been destroyed, or 
the equipment scattered, or both. We 
saw at first hand the stupidity of war, 
the terrible waste. There were ruins 
everywhere, and in the eyes of many 
artists a lost and haunted look. In Ber- 
lin we played in the home of the Phil- 
harmonic (an auditorium about the 
size of Carnegie Hall), in Munich at 
the Kammerspiele (a wonderful 
house), in Frankfort at an arena in 
the Zoo (you could smell and hear the 

(continued on page 106) 
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animals), in Mannheim at a movie 
theatre, in Kitzingen at a small recre- 
ation hall (with no equipment at all). 
In each place I had the problem of ad- 
justing our scenery and perfomance 
of “Mamba” to the size of the stage 
and the hall. We played to about sixty- 
five to seventy percent German audi- 
ences, except at Kitzingen which was 
an army training center. In Scandi- 
navia the audience response was defi- 
nite, in Germany you couldn’t tell. The 
Germans were polite and quiet. It was 
hard to tell how the play was hitting 
them until the applause at the end. 

When the Norwegian Government 
invited us to play, and Blevins Davis 
supported the idea, we sailed as a col- 
lege theatre group whose primary job 
was to present two productions as 
well as we could. But now that the 
trip is over we all realize that our 
journey has accomplished another 
purpose. Perhaps an excerpt from a 
letter we received from a German 
woman doctor states this best: 

“I had the privilege to see the play 
‘Mamba’s Daughters’ . . . what this 
means to us here to see a play from 
such a different part of the world is 
hard to describe. We do live like in a 
cage, can not move . . . I do love the 
wide world . . . and here come your 
players and like a miracle the world 
seemed wide and open . . . your play- 
ers gave us such a true and impressing 
picture...a true contact with a world, 
and what a world. Those people the 
players showed us, are so much more 
straight, so sound, upright, honest, un- 
spoiled, they do stand so faithfully to 
that what they live . . . nothing is half, 
all is perfect... . . And the songs! That 
music! Music absolutely belonging to 
life. And this may be one of the rea- 
sons why it did touch us in the deepest 
part of our soul. . .” 





Owen Dodson is Associate Professor 
of English at Howard University, and 
directed “Mamba’s Daughters” there. 


Next Month’s Play... 


“YES, M’7LORD” 


by 


William Douglas Home 









Close Harmony 
(continued from page 49) 


ways the composer—Offenbach, Mas. 
senet, Bizet—who was in the lead, and 
the poor word-writer in the shadow, 

At long last, in merrie England, jt 
seemed for a while relief was in sight, 
W. S. Gilbert demanded and achieved 
equal billing with his composer and 
the Gilbert and Sullivan political 
satires became so popular that their 
names were a byword whenever my 
sical theatre was mentioned. Despite 
their personal differences, and there 
were many, neither questioned that 
each merited applause for his own 
contribution equally with the other, 
But it was Sir Arthur Sullivan, the 
composer, upon whom Queen Vic. 
toria chose to bestow knighthood, 
Gilbert’s lyrical gibes were offensive 
to royalty. It was much later, and only 
after some pressure, that the good 
Queen favored Gilbert similarly. 

Came the Viennese operettas, from 
the Gay Nineties to the outbreak of 
World War I, with their pseudo- 
operatic Graustarkian  set- 
waltzes, bravura 
marches, and “Love-and-love-alone” 
lyrics. Any spark of sophistication 
was considered criminal. The lyric 
writer, if he had any ideas other than 
soporific banalities, was muzzled. 

Again the composer’s name dom- 
inated. It was an operetta by Franz 
Lehar, Emmerich Kalman, Gustave 
Kerker, Gustave Luders, Karl Hosch- 
na, or Victor Herbert (an American 
who wrote in the Viennese tradition). 
Herbert’s lyricist, Harry B. Smith, 
complained constantly. “When a mu 
sical play is successful, people say 
‘What beautiful music.” If it’s a fail- 
ure, all they say is ‘Stupid book and 
lyrics!’ ” 





stories, 


tings, schmaltzy 


Most operetta stories were down 
right silly. The librettist, under com- 
pulsion to live in a Never-Never land, 
was forbidden to say anything of im- 
port. So he wrote fairy tales and 
nursery rhymes to fit the composer's 
abstractions. Our country was still 
musically young. Anything in the 
operatic tradition—in fact, anything 
European—had a strange fascination 
for our wide-eyed audiences. Besides, 
there was little better at home. 

Sigmund Romberg and Rudolph 
Friml continued the European tradi- 
tion in music, but had the wisdom to 
invite American authors, masters if 


verse and prose, like Otto Harbach, 
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Rida Johnson Young, Dorothy Don- 
nelly and Oscar Hammerstein to fur- 
nish original books and lyrics. Out of 
these collaborations came hits like 
“The Firefly.” “The Vagabond King,” 
“Maytime,” “The Student Prince,” 
“The Desert Song,” and “The New 
Moon.” The plots improved and the 
lyrics were more pleasing to the 
American ear. But the same escapism 
of the operatic mode prevailed and 
the composer was still the favorite. 

The American style is not operatic. 
We move at a faster pace. We like 
sentiment, not sentimentality. We pre- 
fer our plots less obvious and we want 
them mixed with sparkling dialogue 
and smart lyrics. S. Stephenson 
Smith, writing about “Songs from 
Shows,” says that George M. Cohan 
first “set to comic verse and music 
the Yankee at home and abroad, with 
a good humored feeling for American 
strut, brag, and dash.” Irving Berlin’s 
“Yip, Yip, Yaphank” also captured 
this quality. 

In 1920, Bolton, Wodehouse and 
Jerome Kern emerged with their in- 
timate Princess Theatre shows such 
as “Leave it to Jane,” “Oh Boy!” and 
“Babes in the Woods,” which injected 
a gentler and more sophisticated emo- 
tion, wit and style into the art. 

Later the Otto Harbach-Jerome 
Kern combination brought forth 
“The Cat and the Fiddle” and “Rob- 
erta.” Instead of “Kiss Me Again,” 
the lyric writer thought in terms of 
“She Didn't Say Yes, She Didn’t Say 
No.” We lost “My Hero” and gained 
“Smoke Gets In Your Eyes.” 

In the Twenties and Thirties the 
Jazz Age exploded. George Gershwin 
gave the waltz the by-by and devel- 
oped a new American dancing tempo: 
vibrant, rhythmic, infectious. His 
were not easy tunes. The lyricist had 
to struggle with these new broken 
rhythms. However, Brother Ira soon 
found the right words and added to 
them meaning and humor. “The Man 
| Love,” “I Got Rhythm,” and “The 
Babbit and the Bromide” are but a 
few examples. 

The team of DeSylva, Brown and 
Henderson, with their “Button Up 
Your Overcoat,” “Life Is Just a Bowl 
of Cherries” and “The Best Things in 
Life Are Free,” added popular appeal 
to the production lyric. In this period 
antiquated flowery expressions disap- 
peared from songs. Lyrics became 
more direct and simple. 

As a more perfect blending of 
words and music was in demand, new 
lyricists established their place on an 
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equal footing with the composer. S. 
Stephenson Smith tells us: “Not long 
after, Richard Rodgers and Larry 
Hart set up their sophisticated shop. 
Hart rivaled Noel Coward in concoct- 
ing lyrics so brisk and witty and so 
fast in the breaks that Mother Grundy 
never quite caught up. And Cole Por- 
ter, a master alike of society verse 
and broad street-ballad humor, set 
his own words to music that is as 
witty as his lyrics.” 

There appeared another type of 
fast-paced diversion on the musical 
comedy stage, concerned with con- 
tent as well as pure form. Kaufman, 
Ryskind and Gershwin’s “Of Thee I 
Sing” and its sequel “Let "Em Eat 
Cake” started a line of satire with a 
politically social outlook. Ira’s lyrics, 
in the Gilbert and Sullivan tradition, 
were both typical and topical. “Win- 
tergreen for President” was a cam- 
paign song in an American election. 
“She’s the Illegitimate Daughter” (of 
an illegitimate son of an illegitimate 
nephew of Napoleon) was a slap at 
the international situation in 1931. 
The title song, “Of Thee I Sing, 
Baby,” spelled patriotic romance. 

In contrast to the opulence of the 
Ziegfeld, George White and Earl 
Carroll revues, which glorified the 
American Beauty with vapid lyrical 
adjectives, the intimate revue took the 
stage. The “Little Shows,” the “Gar- 
rick Gaieties” and the “Grand Street 
Follies” commented on the foibles 
and manners of society ; while “Amer- 
icana,’ “Pins and. Needles” and 
“Meet the People” started a trend in 
“social significance.” “Brother Can 
You Spare A Dime?,” “Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Jones” and “The Bill of 
Rights” were songs whose words dug 
into the ills of society. 

Marc Blitzstein’s “The Cradle Will 
Rock” and “No For an Answer” also 
articulated eloquently the plaints of 
the inarticulate and underprivileged. 
E. Y. Harburg’s lyrics in “Bloomer 
Gil” and “Finian’s Rainbow” were 
certainly outstanding in their pierc- 
ing darts at reaction. 

Oscar Hammerstein II reached the 
hearts of millions in his classic plea 
against Negro discrimination—the 
magnificent “Ol? Man River.” For 
that alone he deserves immortality. 
But he has written so many other 
truly great songs of every descrip- 
tion, that to list them here would be 
redundant. 

Brooks Atkinson, in reviewing a re- 
vival of “Showboat,” wrote: “With- 
(continued on page 111) 
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The Anatomy 
of Claptrap 


(continued from page 7) 


Behrman sagely took no such danger. 
ous chance as injecting any dimen. 
sion into its protagonists’ characters 
or giving them any real decisions tp 
make, or even hinting at what made 
them the sort of bores they are. While 
this is an admirable textbook example 
of the employment of claptrap, it js 
particularly shocking that such q 
meringue could have come from the 
pen of Mr. Behrman. Once upon a 
time he was our theatre’s most de. 
voted servant of the Comic Spirit, and 
the playwright who seems to haye 
most clearly realized the truth of 
George Meredith’s wise observation 
that high comedy is “criticism in ae. 
tion.” | mention this particularly, lest 
anyone feel that claptrap, no matter 
how destructive it may be to serious 
drama, can somehow be reconciled 
with comedy. The truth is quite the 
contrary. Claptrap, being a form of 
intellectual massage, is absolutely 
antithetical to the spirit of criticism 
demanded by comedy; when the Great 
God Claptrap rears his head, the 
Comic Spirit must hide in the clouds 
or at least send his peals of silvery 
laughter in some other direction. 
Claptrap Doings: These embrace 
much of the acting and direction seen 
on our stage today. Like the other 
categories of the genre, irrelevance is 
their surest symptom. In “The Fa- 
ther,” Raymond Massey patterned 
his entire performance on claptrap. 
There was hardly one of his gestures 
which gave the impression of having 
sprung from the character or the situ- 
ation: all of them were direct manual 
appeals from Mr. Massey to the audi- 
ence, indicating that they should feel 
certain emotions. (Pacing up and 
down for bewildered consternation: 
the slumped shoulders for defeat.) 
Since the average audience is all too 
well versed in the hand- and face- 
signals of claptrap convention, they 
usually caught on and reacted appro- 
priately. It does seem mildly unfor- 
tunate, however, that August Strind- 
berg was completely by-passed in the 
process. This last is one of the most 
serious indictments that can be drawn 
against claptrap acting. By its very 
demand for the conditioned response, 
it implies a lack of faith in the aw 
thor’s ability to make his own points 
by dialogue and situation. It operates 
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directly against the play itself and, i 
such an exacerbated instance as Mas. 
sey’s “The Father,” would lead some- 
body who didn’t know otherwise to 
believe that the script was balderdash. 
The role of claptrap in direction is 
too obvious to require much exposi- 
tion. Let it merely be said that direc- 
tors. as a class, evolve new forms of 
Claptrap Doings with a greater in- 
genuity and rate of turnover than 
either actors or authors. Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic is often credited with having 
been the first, some years back, to 
realize the dazzling effect of scenes 
played with eve rybody’ s back to the 
footlights. For a while this enjoyed 
quite a vogue, catching applause from 
critics and playgoers alike. but of late 
even Mr. McClintic seems to have 
eschewed it. More recently it has been 
the antics decreed by Kazan which 
leap like spangled panthe rs directly at 
the audience—aimed at applause, and 
incidentally short-circuiting anything 
the author may wish to convey more 
precisely and cerebrally. Lillian Hell- 
man, in her direction of “Montserrat,” 
attempted a return to the older order 
(having a character pace down-left 
and stare at the wall to indicate stony 
intransigence), but it seems unlikely 
that such overt reaction can survive. 
As Voltaire is supposed to have re- 
plied to Rousseau, upon studying one 
of the latter’s paeans to the Noble 
Savage, “It is all very well to walk on 
but I lost that habit forty 


years ago.” 


all fours, 


t ut * 


It goes without saying that claptrap 
is easier to anatomize than replace 
Just as the 
most weary cliché would never have 
become a cliché had it not reflected 
something vaguely true or universal, 
so claptrap is by its very definition 
more or less theatrically effective. The 
problem is further aggravated by the 
theatre’s 


with something nobler. 


peculiar situation vis-a-vis 
ele vation of its standards. The theatre 

a prostitute among the more re- 
bel le arts—it must be paid off 
instantly, in hard cash, or it ceases to 
no credit is allowed. There 
has never been an instance of a major 


perform; 


dramatist who was not produced 

his own lifetime and acclaimed by at 
least the intelligentsia. John Chapman 
of the New York Daily News, has re- 
cently voiced his suspicion that the 
Broadway theatre has become too 
sophisticated for its own good, that in 
trying to be high-minded it has too 


often overlooked its obligation to en- 


tertain. There is a great deal to be 
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said for Mr. Chapman’s point, and © 
obviously any sort of business which 
did not catch applause of some sort’ 
would be anti-theatrical and fatal, 
Under such circumstances, indeed, jt 
might seem reasonable to liken clap. 
trap to the lowcut gown with which 
the prostitute lures her customers, and 
to tolerate it as a necessary evil. 
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Such mercy would be reasonable 


if there were any reason to believe 
that claptrap does, in the long run, 
really make for better entertainment, 
(That it does not make for better seri. 
ous drama scarcely needs remarking.) 
By selling the conditioned response 
(which is the psychological equivalent 
of claptrap) the theatre is trying to 
compete with Hollywood on the lat. 
ter’s terms; there can be little doubt 
as to who will win in such an unequal 
combat. Intensity and concentration 
are the theatre’s trump cards, but 
claptrap is the enemy of both. 


Claptrap repudiates the need for 


concentration; it is an emotional and 
intellectual short-circuit by which the 
author, actor or director communi- 
cates directly with the lower centers of 
the associative mind, in much the 
same way that Dr. Pavlov’s bell com- 
municated directly with his dogs’ 
salivary glands. Trying to hold an 
audience for very long with such 
methods is rather like trying to hook 
a fish on a slack line. And purely on 
the level of entertainment, nobody 
could maintain that S. N. Behrman’s 
claptrap “I Know My Love” is better 
entertainment than his original “End 
of Summer” or “The Second Man.” 
Claptrap is the death of originality, 
and originality gives theatre life. 


There is a widespread myth that the 


audience cannot be fooled for very 
long, and according to this myth one 
might expect that eventually the audi- 
ences will revolt against claptrap. This 
is wishful thinking of the most arrant 
sort. William Hazlitt had this to say 
on the subject of audiences: “The 
highest efforts of genius, in every walk 
of art, can never properly be under- 
stood by the generality of mankind: 
There are numberless beauties and 
truths which lie far beyond their com- 
prehension. . . . It may be objected 
that the public taste is capable of 
gradual improvement, because, in the 
end, the public do justice to works of 
the greatest merit. This is a mistake. 
The reputation ultimately, and often 
slowly affixed to works of genius, is 
stamped upon them by authority, not 
by popular consent or the common 
sense of the world We imagine that 
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the admiration of the works of cele- 
brated men has become common, be- 
cause the admiration of their names 
has become so.” 

No, audiences will probably go on 
swallowing claptrap. A considerable 
number will continue to equate Poetic 
Language with Tragedy, Weltschmerz, 
Mystery, Beauty—when actually Po- 
etic Language is nothing but poetry, 
good or bad as the case may be. A 
considerable number will continue to 
equate Miss Katharine Cornell with 
Nobility, Authority, Great Acting— 
when actually she can be equated with 
nothing but Miss Katharine. In the 
meantime, the vitality of the theatre 
is steadily being sapped. It is up to 
the members of the profession to 
guard against claptrap, for the audi- 
ence will go on passively taking what 
is dished out to them—until suddenly, 
quietly, the day will dawn when there 
is no theatre audience any more, and 
all the people will be in the movie 
palaces which the Great God Claptrap 
designed for them. 





Close Harmony 


(continued from page 107) 


out a sensitive and imaginative libret- 
tist, a great composer cannot reach 
down very far in the affection of the 
public. Victor Herbert is the classic 
example of that, and Arthur Sullivan 
is the classic example of the contrary. 
By virtue of Mr. Hammerstein’s taste, 
knowledge and rare style, Jerome 
Kern laid a spell on public affections 
in ‘Showboat.’ ” 

Irving Berlin, America’s most pop- 
ular songwriter, once said: “The dif- 
ference between Oscar and me is that 
he is a poet!” 

And what does Hammerstein, 
America’s foremost lyricist, who 
raised his art to unprecedented 
heights, have to say about the rela- 
tive importance of composer and 
lyricist? 1 quote from his book: “It 
must be understood that the musician 
is as much the author as the man who 
writes the words. He expresses the 
story in his medium just as the libret- 
tist expresses the story in his medium. 
Or, more accurately, they weld their 
two crafts and two kinds of talent 
into a single expression. This is the 
great secret of the well-integrated mu- 
sical play. It is not so much a method 
as a state of mind, or rather a state 
of two minds, an attitude of unity.” 
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of Schénberg’s, is no pushover for 
understanding, but repeated hearings 
ra RPM elicit increasing admiration, and cer- 
oe tainly Mr. Mitropoulos’s leading of 
his gifted instrumentalists is a joy. 
Columbia’s earlier recording of 
Charles Ives’ “Concord” Sonata, 
played by John Kirkpatrick, can now 
cananan be had on a single LP, and I heartily 
DISTRIBUTOR commend it to you. Hearing it with- 
Sean borate out between-record breaks makes it 
Se a much more accessible to the ear, and 
it certainly is worth whatever trouble 

it may take you to get to know it. 
—AUDITAX 
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and sonnet yours complete in this beautiful 1312-page volume philosophy for generations. Anyone in search of personal guidance 
and a practical, day-by-day philosophy of life can do no better than to 
read these immortal essays ibout love, politics, books, business, 
friendship, and the many other subjects which Bacon discusses so 
. 

with Romeo in the ecstasies of love. Be amazed at lago’s treachery; clearly, incisively, wisely. So much wit and wisdom is packed into these 
step with delight into the whimsical world of Puck and Bottom writings that quotations from them have become part of our literature. 


Chuckle at the ever-modern comedy of Falstaff; be fascinated by 
glamorous Cleopatra; shudder at the intrigues of Macbeth; thrill 


Shakespeare is the one writer who understood human nature as no Both these De Luxe volumes—Shakespeare and Bacon—are $0 


handsome that you will treasure them always. And both are yours 
of us that he is more alive today than he was three hundred years ago! free, as gifts from the Classics Club 


other ever has, before or since. So deep did he see into the hearts of all 
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